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A culture of consent 


More than 50 years after the WI- 38 cell line was derived from a fetus, science and society has still 
to get to grips with the ethicalissues of using human tissue in research. 


the tissue into a cell line. The cell line becomes one of the most 

important medical tools worldwide. Millions of lives are saved 
and millions of dollars made. The woman who made the breakthrough 
possible and her family are largely forgotten. Sound familiar? 

That story describes the development of the famous HeLa cell line, 
grown from cancer tissue taken from a poor black woman without her 
consent, and brilliantly recorded by Rebecca Skloot in her best-seller 
The Immortal Life of Henrietta Lacks (Crown, 2010). But it also neatly 
summarizes a separate tale that has echoes of the HeLa case and raises 
many of the same ethical questions of consent and obligation. Until 
now, that story has failed to reach the broad audience it deserves. 

The cell line in this case is called WI-38, in which the initials rep- 
resent the Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, where the early work was done. WI-38 has arguably had 
an even bigger impact on science and medicine than the HeLa line. 
Whereas HeLa cells are cancerous, WI-38 cells are healthy and normal. 
They have been widely used for the production of virus vaccines given 
to many people worldwide — against rubella, for instance — and in 
research as a prototypical normal human cell. 

As the News Feature on page 422 reports, the WI-38 cells came from 
a legally aborted fetus. More than halfa century ago, a Swedish woman 
had her pregnancy terminated and the WI-38 cells were grown from 
tissue samples taken from the lungs of the fetus. That makes some peo- 
ple uncomfortable, but fetal tissue remains a useful and common tool in 
medicine today. In addition to its use in vaccine production, it has been 
used to make drugs against rheumatoid arthritis and cystic fibrosis. 
Therapies using cells derived from fetuses are being developed to treat 
haemophilia and to help patients on chemotherapy fight off infection. 


r | issue is removed from a woman in hospital. A scientist grows 


A QUESTION OF OWNERSHIP 

Last September, Leonard Hayflick, the scientist who derived the cell 
line, outlined the circumstances in a letter to Science (L. Hayflick 
Science 337, 1292; 2012). That letter was a direct response to the ques- 
tions about the ownership of discarded tissue — and consent for using 
it — raised by Skloot’s book. 

Before her death, Henrietta Lacks was not asked for consent regard- 
ing the use of her cervical cancer cells. That was accepted practice in 
1951, when the HeLa line was derived, as it was 11 years later when the 
Swedish woman had the legal abortion in 1962 that gave rise to WI-38. 

Whether the woman was asked for or gave her consent to the use 
of the cells at the time of the abortion is not known, and whether she 
received any compensation seems highly unlikely. The gynaecologist 
who performed the abortion is dead, as is Sven Gard, the eminent Swed- 
ish virologist who arranged the transfer of the fetal lungs to Hayflick in 
the United States. Hayflick does not know. The woman involved has 
made it clear she does not want to talk about it and wants to be left alone. 

The WI-38 story and Skloot’s book both highlight how scientists, 


companies and public health have all benefited from tissues with a trou- 
bled past — tissues that will stay in widespread use for decades because 
they are composed of self-replicating cells. Stanley Plotkin, inventor of 
the rubella vaccine, is quoted in the News Feature as saying that “retro- 
spective ethics is easy but presumptuous” It is a point worth bearing in 
mind as scientists, physicians and the public try to navigate these issues. 
The World Medical Association’s Declaration of Helsinki, which laid 
out ethical recommendations for research involving human subjects, 
was not published until 1964. The Karolin- 


“Whether 7 ska Institute in Stockholm implemented a 
humansubjects _ yesearch-ethics committee in the mid-1960s. 
are protectedin And the US government did not publish 
researchis alive _ basic regulations for the protection of human 


question.” research subjects until 1974. 

Still, whether human subjects are being 
adequately protected in research is a live question. This was shown, 
for instance, by the controversy in March over whether the parents of 
premature infants were adequately informed when giving consent for 
atrial of oxygen therapy (see also A. J. Ammann Nature 498, 7; 2013). 

Nor is it clear that scientists completely understand how technological 
progress is changing the debate about privacy. For instance, despite the 
publicity around Skloot’s book, researchers this year published the HeLa 
genome (J. J. M. Landry et al. Genes Genomes Genet. http://doi.org/k22; 
2013) without informing or asking the permission of Henrietta Lacks’ 
surviving family. (The researchers later removed the sequence from 
databases after realizing that they had intruded on the family’s privacy.) 

In July 2011, the US Office for Human Research Protections provi- 
sionally proposed the first major revamp of the rules to govern human 
subjects in research in two decades. Among its suggestions is requiring 
written consent for the use of leftover tissues from surgeries and other 
procedures — even those that have been stripped of identifiers. The 
change is a necessary one, and crucial for public trust and account- 
ability. Alas, nearly two years later, this change and others have not 
progressed even to the point of being issued as a firm proposal. 

Another reason to press for a rule revision that goes the extra mile 
to involve tissue donors more is evident in Wisconsin. For the second 
time since 2011, a bill has been introduced to ban research with “any 
material derived from any cell or tissue of an unborn child”. 

Nature opposes the bill, introduced by André Jacque, a Republican 
member of the Wisconsin State Assembly. Yet it does raise an impor- 
tant issue. Written consents from donors of fetal tissue will not sway 
those who are opposed to abortion, but would certainly help the case 
for research. However strong the life-saving benefits seem to scientists 
and the medical profession, that case can always be — and should be 
— bolstered in the eyes of the public. On the use of tissue samples such 
as from the fetus from Sweden and from Henrietta Lacks, and the ques- 
tion of compensation, some would argue that mistakes may have been 
made. Some would disagree. All can agree there are lessons to learn. m 
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Family first 


Better sequencing techniques are enabling some 
scientists to take personal genomics literally. 


hen Bea Rienhoff was born nearly 10 years ago, her father 
Wie and her doctors immediately noticed some worrying 

signs. Her long fingers and toes curled inwards. Her eyes 
were spaced just a bit wider than normal, and she was floppy — not like 
the clenched little bundles of energy her two brothers were at birth. In 
the joy of the moment, Rienhoff put these nagging concerns aside. But 
as Bea grew and failed to put on much muscle, he became increasingly 
worried that she might have a genetic syndrome, one that might lead 
to dangerous complications with her heart. 

Like any parent of a child with a mysterious undiagnosed disease, 
Rienhoff wanted answers and was willing to do nearly anything to get 
them. Bea was fortunate: her dad had trained in clinical genetics in 
the 1980s under Victor McKusick, widely considered the father of the 
field. And Rienhoff’s subsequent work in biotechnology and venture 
capital filled his address book with the names of movers and shakers 
in the burgeoning field of genomics. 

Rienhoff and Bea appeared on the cover of Nature in 2007 as his per- 
sonal anguish and professional abilities combined in unlikely fashion 
(see Nature 449, 773-776; 2007). He had purchased used laboratory 
equipment, set it up in his basement and prepared several of Bea's 
genes for sequencing. That failed to provide an answer. So he reached 
out to colleagues at Illumina, a genome-sequencing company in San 
Diego, California, who took the search to the next level by sequencing 
RNA and DNA from him, Bea, her siblings and her mother. 

That work seems to have borne fruit, and Rienhoff is back in the 
pages of Nature this week (see page 418). He and his volunteer col- 
laborators are confident that they have found the mutation responsible 
for Bea’s condition. Bea is still skinny, but otherwise healthy. 

Rienhoff’s journey into such personal genomics made some people 
uncomfortable, especially in the early days. Back then, genomics had 
never been used successfully to unpick the genetic causes of a new 
disease in a single patient. Usually one or more families with multi- 
ple affected members were needed. More worrisome, perhaps, was 


Rienhoff’s closeness to his study subject. Although a passion for one’s 
work is a feature of good science, people often draw the line when the 
subject is a family member. 

Today, whole- and partial-genome sequencing has been used several 
times to discover the gene or genes responsible for a new disease. And 
many high-profile success stories have involved family members of 
those close to the action. 

For instance, when colleagues of geneticist Lynn Jorde at the Uni- 
versity of Utah in Salt Lake City were looking for a rare disease on 
which to test whole-genome sequencing, he suggested asking his two 
adult stepchildren, Heather and Logan Madsen. They had been diag- 
nosed with Miller syndrome, which affects development of the face 

and limbs, among other features. In 2009, 


“What Hugh Heather, Logan and their mother and father 
Rienhoff has became the first family in the world to have 
done is beyond their entire genomes sequenced. Researchers 
the reach of identified a causative mutation for the disor- 
most parents der asa result (see Nature 478, 22-24; 2011). 
fornow.” James Lupski, a geneticist at Baylor Col- 


lege of Medicine in Houston, Texas, has a rare 
form of the nerve disorder Charcot-Marie-Tooth disease. He and 
his collaborators sequenced his entire genome and compared it with 
that of his brother, together with partial sequences from other family 
members, to identify new mutations associated with the disease (see 
Nature http://doi.org/cwc5wy; 2010). 

And Retta Beery and her husband Joe, chief information officer 
at sequencing company Life Technologies in Carlsbad, California, 
convinced a team at Baylor College of Medicine to sequence their 
teenage twins Alexis and Noah to refine their diagnosis of dystonia, 
a muscle-tone disorder that affects movement. Physicians found that 
the twins had an extra mutation that complicated their disease, and 
which pointed to better treatment options (see Nature http://doi.org/ 
cj66mr; 2011). 

For Rienhoff, starting such a quest today would probably have been 
easier. Many paediatric hospitals are gearing up to offer whole- or 
partial-genome sequencing to families such as his. Still, Rienhoff sus- 
pects that might not be enough. It took him years to find the gene 
responsible in his daughter's case, and his work benefited greatly from 
his connections in the community and the attendant publicity. Hugh, 
like his daughter, is special, and what he has done is probably beyond 
the reach of most parents for now. That won't be the case for long. = 


How do you sleep? 


Modern sleep patterns cause ill health, so itis 
time to work out how much rest we really need. 


life’s feast. But some go hungrier than others, and their ranks 

are increasing. Some 70 million people in the United States 
alone are thought to suffer from insomnia or another pathology 
of sleep. 

Sleep is universal, but there is decent evidence that we are doing it 
wrong. That we need eight hours of sleep a night to function is a myth; 
that we need our shut-eye in one continued bout is unlikely. Before 
artificial lights, people went to bed earlier. And it was once more com- 
mon to have two night-time sleeps, separated by a productive period 
of wakefulness. 

Scientists cannot say for sure how much sleep we need, or when 
we should take it. As chronobiologist Till Roenneberg points out 
in a Comment on page 427, part of the reason is that most studies 
of sleep are done in laboratories. He proposes a radical solution: a 


S leep, as Shakespeare noted in Macbeth, is the chief nourisher in 
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US$30-million global human sleep project that would start with online 
logs of the sleep habits of millions of volunteers and finish with DNA 
tests to work out where those habits come from. 

“The practice of going to sleep and waking at unnatural times could 
be the most prevalent high-risk behaviour in modern society,’ says 
Roenneberg. Many workers at present, he says, could suffer from a 
form of social jet lag, forced to shuffle sleep patterns between the con- 
flicting time zones of working and work-free days. That could cause 
poor health — both physical and mental. The solution would be a 
profound change: restructure work and school schedules to better suit 
the biological clocks of the majority of the population, once we work 
out what they are. 

The modern world fragments time. We work on call and watch 
24-hour news. Television is on-demand and breakfast usually available 
all day. We sleep when we can, if we can. Sleep has become another 
demand on us, and one that we like to allot to a specific window of our 
daily diary. That is a difficult habit to break for scientists as much as 
anybody, given their often long hours and frequent travel. 

People in many countries get as much as two 
hours less sleep a night than their ancestors did 
a century or so ago. That must have a conse- 
quence. Lack of sleep may not make our hungry 
lives longer, it just feels that way. = 
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WORLD VIEW .cnsicoroon 


ountries in the European Union (EU) are losing ground in the 

international race to grow more food on increasingly scarce land. 

This has serious and urgent implications for the EU science base 
and the environment, as well as for domestic food security, employment 
and economic growth. It is down to the slow and expensive way that the 
continent regulates genetically modified (GM) organisms. 

Historical attitudes and actions of the EU have constrained the use 
of GM crops — both at home and in developing countries. The region 
must now base its regulations in this area on sound science, as it has 
promised to do. An early test of this commitment will be the EU’s 
approach to the next generation of crop genetic-improvement tech- 
nologies. These techniques allow scientists to generate plant varieties 
with desired traits more precisely, rapidly and 
efficiently than with conventional breeding. 

A key feature of many of these techniques, 


which include some that induce epigenetic THE 


OBJECTIVE 
MUST BE TO 
REGULATE THE 


PRODUCT 


AND NOT THE 


TECHNOLOGY 


THAT PRODUCES IT. 


modifications (that is, modifications that do not 
cause changes to the DNA sequence itself), is that 
they leave the resultant crop free of genes foreign 
to the species. Indeed, the changes induced by 
modern genetic modification often cannot be 
distinguished from those produced by conven- 
tional breeding or natural genetic variation. This 
raises issues for regulators. Put simply, are these 
plants GM crops? 

The difference is more than semantic. AGM 
classification raises regulatory hurdles and asso- 
ciated costs, which could put the commercial use 
of these techniques beyond the reach of smaller 
companies and public-sector researchers. The 
techniques have the potential to improve crop 
resistance to disease and to increase yields and nutritional content, 
but classification as GM would restrict their application to high- 
value crops, as happened with the first wave of GM crops. It would 
be perverse if the costs of regulation yet again lock up the promise of 
agricultural innovation within a few large companies. 

Asa report published this week by the European Academies Science 
Advisory Council (EASAC) in Halle, Germany, of which I am presi- 
dent, points out, expert groups have already concluded that many of 
these new breeding techniques do not constitute ‘genetic modification’ 
in the way that the term is usually used. As such, the plants that they 
produce should not be regulated as GM organisms. Work on these tech- 
niques is well advanced, in particular in the United States and Europe. 
The EU has not yet decided how to classify — and so regulate — 
plants produced by them, and this is hampering 


progress there. > NATURE.COM 
The world faces major problems in food _ Discuss this article 

security alongside pressures from population _ online at: 

growth, climate change and economic and ___go.niattire.com/xpe5bt 


Europe should rethink 
its stance on GM crops 


Second-generation crop genetic-modification techniques avoid some of 
the issues that previously provoked hostility, argues Brian Heap. 


social instability. The biosciences can play a big part in the sustain- 
able intensification of agriculture, improving efficiency in production 
and avoiding further loss of biodiversity. As observed in the recent 
Nature special issue on genetic modification (nature.com/gmcrops), 
the world is changing and many developing countries are now actively 
engaged in research on advanced technologies in pursuit of their 
own priorities. 

Researchers and plant breeders across Europe urgently need to 
know the legal status of these novel breeding techniques. Recent safety 
assessments by expert advisory groups of the European Food Safety 
Authority in Parma, Italy, have already judged that hazards are similar 
for conventionally bred plants and those produced by cisgenesis (in 
which only genes from the same species or a nor- 
mally interbreeding relative are introduced), and 
that targeted mutagenesis (in which only specific 
nucleotides in a gene are changed) is also likely to 
minimize unintended effects associated with the 
disruption of genes or regulatory elements in the 
modified genome. 

Confirmation by the EU that targeted tech- 
niques that leave no foreign DNA behind do not 
fall under the scope of GM legislation would give 
considerable support to agricultural innovation in 
Europe. Without this support, there is the risk that 
scientists and companies in this field will move 
elsewhere, accelerating the negative impact on 
the science base and on Europe’ competitiveness. 

The implications go further. An EU regulatory 
position not based on sound science could cre- 
ate damaging knock-on effects for developing 
countries, who may depend on the EU for export 
markets or look to it for leadership in managing bioscience innova- 
tion. There is an ever-greater requirement for consistent, harmonized, 
evidence-based policy worldwide to enable synchronous technology 
development and trade. 

At the same time as addressing the proportionate management of 
these new techniques, the EU must recalibrate its broader approach 
to GM crop regulation. It must make it transparent, predictable and 
fit for purpose by taking account of the extensive evidence of safe use 
of these crops around the world. 

In common with other innovation sectors, the objective must be 
to regulate the product and not the technology that produces it. By 
making better use ofall crop-improvement techniques and so reduc- 
ing dependence on food and animal-feed imports, the EU can help 
improve land use elsewhere, and allow more of the agriculture in 
developing countries to be used for local needs. m 


Brian Heap is president of EASAC. 
e-mail: brian.heap@easac.eu 
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Selections from the 
scientific literature 


RESEARCH HIGHLIGHTS 


Red Queen forces 
extinctions 


Mammalian extinctions seem 
to be driven more bya failure 
to keep up with evolutionary 
pace than by random swings in 
diversity. 

Tiago Quental at the 
University of Sao Paulo 
in Brazil and Charles 
Marshall at the University of 
California, Berkeley, analysed 
19 mammalian clades — 
groups of species descended 
from a common ancestor — 
that had well-preserved fossil 
records and had either become 
extinct or declined in diversity 
within the past 66 million 
years. 

Diversity loss was due to new 
lineages arising at lower rates 
and extinctions occurring at 
higher rates. The authors say 
clades’ decline can be explained 
by the Red Queen hypothesis: 
that species must continue 
to evolve to keep pace witha 
deteriorating environment. 
Science http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1126/science.1239431 
(2013) 


Vegetables’ daily 
rhythm 


Harvested vegetables are 
capable of the same daily 
cycles as the plants they come 
from. 

Janet Braam at Rice 
University in Houston, Texas, 
and her colleagues set the 


Escargot on the go 


Ancient humans’ taste for snails could explain an unusual 
pattern of present-day distribution for one snail species. 

Adele Grindon and Angus Davison at the University of 
Nottingham, UK, sequenced a mitochondrial gene in 111 
European populations of the land snail Cepaea nemoralis 
(pictured). Of the seven lineages that they identified, one 
was found just in Ireland and in a region of the Eastern 
Pyrenees in southwest Europe. 

The oldest C. nemoralis fossils in Ireland date to about 
8,000 years ago — around the time of the first human 
habitation of the island. The authors suggest that ancient 
humans might have carried the snails — a popular food — 
with them as they moved between the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic, following Europe’s Garonne river. 

If examples of other species are found in Ireland and the 
Iberian peninsula, but not between, this could confirm the 
migratory route. 

PLoS ONE 8, e65792 (2013) 


biological clock of shop- 
bought cabbages (Brassica 
oleracea) by exposing them 
to daily light-dark cycles. 
The researchers found 
that the cabbage tissue 
accumulated chemical 
defences against 
herbivores during 
the light cycle. Intact 
Arabidopsis plants 


use the same cycle to guard 
against pests. When the daily 
rhythm of the cabbages was 
synced with that of the plant- 
munching larvae of the moth 
Trichoplusia ni (pictured), the 
vegetables were nibbled less 
than those whose rhythm was 
out of sync. 

The protective cycling was 
reproduced in other harvested 
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crops, including blueberries, 
sweet potatoes and carrots, 
suggesting that it could be 

a way to protect fruit and 
vegetables from pests. The 
researchers speculate that 
daily rhythms in harvested 
produce might also affect its 
nutrient value. 

Curr. Biol. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1016/j.cub.2013.05.034 
(2013) 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Shells show rise 
of Homo sapiens 


The size of ancient limpet 
shells suggests that haman 
populations began swelling 
around 50,000 years ago, long 
after key cultural innovations 
appear in the archaeological 
record. 

Teresa Steele at the 
University of California, 
Davis, and Richard Klein at 
Stanford University, California, 
measured the size of limpet 
shells from archaeological 
sites in South A frica, inferring 
that smaller shells are linked 
to increased harvesting 
and therefore larger human 
settlements. Shells from the 
Middle Stone Age, 200,000 
to 50,000 years ago, were 
consistently bigger than shells 
from Late Stone Age sites, 
suggesting that there was an 
increase in population growth 
in this later era. 

Humans living on the coast 
of South Africa began creating 
symbolic artefacts, such as 
shell beads, around 100,000 
years ago, when populations 
are thought to have been 
smaller. The researchers say 
their findings challenge the 
theory that such cultural 
behaviour was catalysed by 
high population densities that 
helped new innovations to 
spread. 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1073/ 
pnas.1304750110 (2013) 
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ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCE 


Aerosols suppress 
hurricanes 


Aerosol particles from human 
activities could have lowered 
the number of tropical storms 
over the Atlantic Ocean during 
the twentieth century. 

Natural aerosols such as 
dust particles are thought 
to influence hurricane 
activity, but the effects of 
anthropogenic aerosols are 
unclear. A team led by Nick 
Dunstone at the Met Office 
Hadley Centre in Exeter, UK, 
modelled the frequency of 
North Atlantic tropical storms 
with simulations that either 
incorporated or excluded 
changes in man-made 
aerosols. The model suggests 
that as levels of anthropogenic 
aerosols increased in the earlier 
part of the century, tropical 
storm activity dropped; aerosol 
declines at the end of the 
century increased storms. 

The authors attribute this to 
the effect of aerosols on clouds. 
By brightening clouds and 
causing them to stick around 
for longer, aerosols cool 
surface temperatures and shift 
circulation patterns in a way 
that suppresses hurricanes. 
Nature Geosci. http://dx.doi. 
org/10.1038/nge01854 (2013) 


Droplets move to 
softer substrates 


Liquid droplets dripped onto 
a silicone gel will move from 
thin, stiff regions to thick, 
springy ones. 

This intriguing behaviour, 
reported by Eric Dufresne 
at Yale University in New 
Haven, Connecticut, and his 
colleagues, occurs because 


of the physics of surface 
tension. A droplet tends 

to spread out over a thick, 
deformable surface, but rears 
up into a spherical shape 

at thinner, stiffer places. 

A similar phenomenon 
occurs in biology, but in 
reverse: cells tend to move 
to stiffer parts of a substrate, 
a process called durotaxis. 
The biological movement 

is thought to involve the 

cell actively sensing its 
environment and using 
actin-myosin fibres to 
control locomotion. The 
liquid durotaxis can be 

used to generate patterns 

of droplets (pictured) 
without chemical or thermal 
gradients and might be 
useful in microfluidics, the 
authors speculate. 

Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1073/ 
pnas.1307122110 (2013) 


APPLIED PHYSICS 


Metamaterial wall 
amplifies sound 


Sound waves can squeeze 
through holes smaller 
than their wavelength ina 
specially fabricated wall. 
Metamaterials are 
artificial materials precisely 
engineered from metals or 
plastics to have structures 
that manipulate sound or 
light waves. Such materials 
have already been used to 
direct light waves through 
seemingly impassible 
openings. To accomplish 
such ‘extraordinary 
transmission with sound, 
Sam Lee at Yonsei University 
in Seoul, South Korea, and 
his colleagues stretched 
pieces of plastic film across 
tiny perforations in a thin 
metal plate. Incoming sound 
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Comprehensive fly library 


€S HIGHLY READ 
on dev.biologists. 
org in May 


A method that can systematically generate 
fruitflies to overexpress particular genes 
will help researchers to explore gene 


function in the model organism. 

Konrad Basler at the University of Zurich, Switzerland, and 
his colleagues developed a scalable method to overexpress 
genes at known sites in the genome of the fruitfly Drosophila. 
They coupled a system that allows controlled gene expression 
with one that allows site-specific integration of a newly 
introduced gene. The researchers used the technology to 
establish a library of 1,149 fly strains. The approach could 
be used to efficiently explore effects of overexpression 
in a comprehensive set of fly genes and to complement 
experiments with knockout flies, in which particular genes 
are disabled or deleted, the authors say. 

Development 140, 2434-2442 (2013) 


waves of a selected frequency 
resonated with the film, 
causing air to flow as if it 
were massless and funnel as 
much as 97% of the sound 
through the holes. The sound 
was intensified within the 
holes by a factor of up to 
5,700, and thus could be used 
in sensitive detectors, the 
researchers suggest. 

Phys. Rev. Lett. 110, 244302 
(2013) 


| __NEUROSCIENCE 
Enzyme duo elicit 
nerve branching 


A pair of enzymes control 
where synapses form 

in neurons by guiding 

the transport of energy- 
producing organelles called 
mitochondria. 

A team led by Franck 
Polleux at the Scripps 
Research Institute in La Jolla, 
California, identified two 
enzymes that are required 
for axons (the long message- 
transmitting stalks of 
neurons) to branch and form 
synapses with other neurons. 
When these enzymes were 
overexpressed in neurons, 
mitochondria moving down 
the axon, along microtubules, 
were immobilized at the 


point where axons would 
form synapses. Higher levels 
of these enzymes boosted 
axon branching (pictured), 
whereas lower levels 
reduced it. 

The researchers suggest 
that the two enzymes 
work together to tell 
mitochondria where to stop 
and thus where synapses 
will form. Mitochondrial 
transport could factor in 
the development of a wide 
range of disorders, including 
autism, through its effects 
on synapse formation, the 
authors say. 
Cell http://dx.doi.org/10.1016/j. 
cell.2013.05.021 (2013) 
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SEVEN DAYS nescnss 


POLICY 


NASA funding plan 


Republicans in the US House 
of Representatives have 
drafted legislation that would 
cancel a proposed NASA 
asteroid-capture mission 
championed by President 
Barack Obama. On 19 June, 
Steven Palazzo (Republican, 
Mississippi) said that the 
mission “appears to be a costly 
and complex distraction”. The 
House plan, intended to guide 
NASA budgeting for the next 
two years, would replenish the 
space agency's beleaguered 
planetary-science division, 
but would trim funding for 
climate-change research. The 
Democratic-controlled Senate 
is expected to offer its own 
plan for NASA soon. 


Living hybrids 

A Japanese science advisory 
board has recommended 
relaxing national rules on 
making human-animal hybrid 
embryos, to allow in vivo 
experiments. The move came 
on 18 June, after scientists led 
by Hiromitsu Nakauchi at the 
University of Tokyo sought 
permission to inject human 
stem cells into pig embryos 
that lack pancreas-forming 
cells, to try to grow human 
organs in pigs. Nakauchi, who 
plans to open a lab at Stanford 
University in California in 

the next few months, says 


JOURNALISM AWARDS 

Nature podcast editor and 
reporter Kerri Smith last 
week won the Association 

of British Science Writers’ 
best-feature award for ‘The 
Ground Breaker’ (Nature 489, 
22-25; 2012). Geoff Brumfiel 
won an award for one of his 
Fukushima stories (Nature 
485, 423-424; 2012); 
Declan Butler and Leigh 
Phillips were runners up. 


Indonesian fires choke nearby countries 


A thick haze engulfed areas of Singapore 
(pictured) and Malaysia last week as forest fires 
raged on the neighbouring Indonesian island of 
Sumatra. On 23 June, Malaysia declared a state of 
emergency in the districts of Muar and Ledang 
in Johor state. On 20 June, the Singaporean 
environmental ministry reported a Pollutant 
Standards Index reading of 371; levels above 300 


that he may conduct some 
experiments outside Japan 

if the government is slow to 
adopt the recommendations. 


Hepatitis C testing 
A panel of health experts 
assembled by the US 
government has upgraded 

its support for hepatitis C 
screening in all individuals 
born between 1945 and 

1965. The new endorsement, 
announced on 24 June, 
increases the likelihood that 
insurers will cover screening 
costs and that physicians will 
perform the tests. US health 
experts estimate that screening 
this high-risk population could 
identify more than 800,000 
new cases of the infection, 
which causes liver disease and 
cancer. See go.nature.com/ 
akirvr for more. 
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| RESEARCH 
Gender imbalance 


Female evolutionary biologists 
may enjoy a smaller level 

of professional exposure 
compared with their male 
colleagues, in part because 
they give fewer conference 
talks, according to analysis 
published on 20 June 

(J. Schroeder et al. J. Evol. 
Biol. http://doi.org/m2w; 
2013). At the 2011 Congress 
of the European Society for 
Evolutionary Biology, women 
accounted for 23% of the 
invitations to speak — similar 
to their representation among 
senior scientists and those 
who publish in high-profile 
journals. However, only 

15% of actual conference 
speakers were women. Female 
scientists were about twice as 
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are deemed hazardous to health. Singaporean 
officials met representatives of Indonesia last 
week to urge the country to step up its efforts 
to stop the fires. Singapore also offered its 
assistance, including a cloud-seeding aircraft 
and high-resolution satellite images. Some 
Indonesian reports suggest that the fires were 
caused by companies illegally clearing forests. 


likely as men to turn down 
the speaking invitations. See 
Nature 495, 22-24 (2013). 


Impact-factor list 


The latest journal impact- 
factor rankings were released 
on 19 June by Thomson 
Reuters, an information firm 
based in New York. A record 
66 publications were banned 
from this year’s report for 
excessively citing their own 
articles or those of particular 
journals. In May, a group 

of researchers, scientific 
organizations and publishers 
criticized the use of impact 
factors to judge publications 
and individual scientists, 
issuing a pledge to “reduce 
emphasis on the journal 
impact factor as a promotional 
tool” See go.nature.com/ 
ufgbrn for more. 
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Nobel physicist dies 
Theoretical physicist Kenneth 
Wilson died on 15 June 


> aged 77, reported Cornell 


University in Ithaca, New 
York, last week. While at 
Cornell, Wilson won the 1982 
Nobel Prize in Physics for 

his theories describing the 
behaviour of matter at critical 
points in phase transitions, 
such as the shift between 
aliquid and a gas. As an 
advocate of science education, 
he also helped to establish the 
Physics Education Research 
Group at Ohio State University 
in Columbus, where he 
worked from 1988 until 
retiring in 2008. 


Guilty plea 

A former scientist at the Los 
Alamos National Laboratory 
(LANL) in New Mexico, 

and his wife, pleaded guilty 

to federal charges involving 
the release of classified 
nuclear-weapons data, the US 
Department of Justice said 

on 21 June. Physicist Pedro 
Leonardo Mascheroni, who 
worked at LANL from 1979 to 
1988, admitted that he shared 
restricted data in 2008 and 
2009 with a person he believed 
was a Venezuelan government 
official. His wife, Roxby 
Mascheroni, who did technical 
writing and editing at LANL, 
admitted to conspiring to 
convey the information. 


TREND WATCH 


The prevalence of certain strains 
of human papillomavirus (HPV) 
among US girls aged 14-19 

has more than halved since the 
introduction ofa vaccine, says 

a study (L. E. Markowitz et al. 

J. Infect. Dis. http://doi.org/ 
m2yv; 2013). The US Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention 
in Atlanta, Georgia, added 
vaccination against four types of 
HPV to the routine schedule for 
girls in 2006. Researchers report 
that the average prevalence of 
those strains fell from 11.5% for 
2003-06 to 5.1% in 2007-10. 


The right stuff 

NASA announced its 
selections for a new class of 
candidate astronauts last week, 
the first since 2009. With four 
men and four women chosen, 
the group set an agency record 
for the highest percentage of 
female candidates. Among 
those picked is Jessica 

Meir (pictured), assistant 
professor of anaesthesia 

at Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston. The 
candidates will begin training 
in August at NASA’s Johnson 
Space Center in Houston, 
Texas. 


Fermilab head 

On 20 June, the Fermi 
National Accelerator 
Laboratory (Fermilab) in 
Batavia, Illinois, announced 
physicist Nigel Lockyer as 
its next director. Lockyer 
currently leads TRIUME, 
Canada’s national laboratory 
for particle and nuclear 
physics in Vancouver. 

He says that he will focus 


on getting international 
collaboration on a large, 

deep detector for Fermilab’s 
planned Long-Baseline 
Neutrino Experiment, and on 
gathering support to build the 
International Linear Collider 
to study the Higgs boson. He 
is due to take up his post on 

3 September. See go.nature. 
com/jp3iku for more. 


Magnet on the move 


On 22 June, a 15-metre- 
wide electromagnet began a 
5,000-kilometre trip by truck 
and boat from Brookhaven 
National Laboratory in 
Upton, New York, to the 
Fermi National Accelerator 
Laboratory in Batavia, 
Illinois. Heavy rain and wind 
had postponed the original 
departure date of 16 June. The 
magnet is destined for use in 
the Muon g-2 experiment, 
which will study how short- 
lived particles called muons 
behave in magnetic fields. 


| __BUSINESS 
Cheap drugs faster 


US pharmaceutical companies 
will now find it harder to 

pay the makers of generic 
drugs to delay releasing 
cheaper versions of brand- 
name compounds. In a 5:3 
decision, the US Supreme 
Court sided last week with the 
Federal Trade Commission 


US MAKES HEADWAY AGAINST HPV 


AUS vaccine targeting strains of human papillomavirus (HPV) 
has cut prevalence of those strains in 14-19-year-old girls. 
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SEVEN DAYS | THIS WEEK | 


30 JUNE-3 JULY 
Kuala Lumpur hosts the 
7th International AIDS 
Society Conference 

on HIV Pathogenesis, 
Treatment and 
Prevention. Highlights 
include cure strategies 
and prenatal care. 
go.nature.com/3zcisw 


1-2 JULY 

The Basel Declaration 
Society holds a meeting 
on transparency 

in animal research 

in London, where 
topics include how to 
communicate the need 
for studies on higher 
mammals. 
go.nature.com/n7qwsx 


in determining that such 
‘pay-to-delay’ practices can 
violate antitrust regulations. 
Two days later, the European 
Commission fined drug 
company Lundbeck, 
headquartered in Copenhagen, 
and several generics makers for 
delaying release of the generic 
form of the antidepressant 
drug citalopram. 


AstraZeneca site 


The Cambridge Biomedical 
Campus in the United 
Kingdom will host a 

new £330-million 
(US$509-million) research 
and development centre 

and corporate headquarters 
for drug giant AstraZeneca, 
currently based in London. 
The company announced its 
selected site on 18 June, and 
says that it expects to have 
2,000 staff at the purpose-built 
facility by 2016. In March, the 
company said that it would 
consolidate various teams at 
the new hub, including those 
involved in research on small 
molecules and biological 
products, with several hundred 
jobs being shed in the process. 


> NATURE.COM 
For daily news updates see: 
www.nature.com/news 
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Shale-gas extraction has transformed the US energy landscape, but its environmental effects are unclear. 


| ENERGY | 


Gas drilling taints 
sroundwater 


Chemical analysis links methane in drinking wells to 


shale-gas extraction. 


BY JEFF TOLLEFSON 


s shale-gas operations expand across 
A« United States, industry officials and 
environmentalists are at loggerheads 
over whether or not shale-gas extraction can 
contaminate groundwater. Now researchers 
have traced low levels of methane and other 
contaminants to a source of shale gas: the 
sprawling Marcellus Formation, which lies 
beneath much of New York state, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Ohio (see ‘On tap) . 
The study, led by researchers at Duke 


University in Durham, North Carolina, 
expands on an earlier analysis of drinking 
water in northeastern Pennsylvania, where 
energy companies have used hydraulic 
fracturing (fracking) to crack the Marcel- 
lus Formation and release gas. In that work, 
the researchers found that contamina- 
tion rates increased with proximity to wells 
(S. G. Osborn et al. Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. 
USA 108, 8172-8176; 2011). Their latest 
analysis, published on 24 June, goes a step 
further, by tying the chemical fingerprint 
of the groundwater contaminants to the 
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gas being siphoned out of the ground some 
2,000-3,000 metres below (R. B. Jackson et al. 
Proc. Natl Acad. Sci. USA http://doi.org/m3}; 
2013). 

“The problems we've seen are probably 
more common than people realize,” says Rob 
Jackson, director of Duke’s Center on Global 
Change and lead author of the paper. Jackson 
stresses that the contamination is probably 
due to poor well construction, rather than 
hydraulic fracturing itself. But he says that 
the results are another “wake-up call” for the 
industry to improve its drilling operations. 

The study is the latest salvo in an ongoing 
debate about the environmental impacts of 
shale-gas extraction, which has transformed 
the US energy landscape and is now moving 
abroad. Such operations are also causing con- 
cerns about air pollution and methane emis- 
sion, which could offset some of the climatic 
benefits of replacing coal with natural gas. But 
fears about the potential impact on ground- 
water resources have taken centre stage in 
a number of high-profile disputes between 
scientists, regulators and industry. 

Last week, for example, the US Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency (EPA) cancelled its probe 
of groundwater contamination in Pavillion, 
Wyoming, more than two years after issuing a 
controversial draft report pinpointing fracking 
as the cause. The decision leaves the investiga- 
tion in the hands of state officials, who had crit- 
icized the EPA’s assessment. And in Dimock, 
Pennsylvania, which lies in the area covered by 
the Duke research, allegations of groundwater 
contamination led state regulators to halt some 
drilling operations temporarily in 2009 and to 
fine the primary operator, Cabot Oil and Gas 
Corporation of Houston, Texas, which settled 
a lawsuit out of court but did not admit fault. 

The Duke team’s data provide further evi- 
dence that shale development could harm 
groundwater quality in some areas. Trace 
amounts of methane are often found in drink- 
ing water, and the levels identified by Jackson's 
team do not necessarily represent a health 
threat. But in extreme cases, methane con- 
tamination can be dangerous: homeowners 
can sometimes ignite the gas in water coming 
out of their taps. 

Jackson’s team found methane in 115 of 
the 141 shallow drinking-water wells that it 
sampled. To trace its source, the team exam- 
ined carbon-isotope ratios of the methane 
molecules — these ratios differ depending 
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The Marcellus shale contains about 2.4 trillion 
cubic metres of recoverable natural gas. 
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> on whether the gas was produced by 
microorganisms in relatively shallow water 
or by heat and pressure deep in the Earth. 
The team also looked at the relative con- 
centrations of ethane, propane and helium 
— other common by-products of gas 
extraction that are rare in shallow ground- 
water sources. 

The results suggest that homeowners 
living up to 1 kilometre from shale-gas wells 
probably have groundwater contaminated 
by gas from the Marcellus Formation. But 
the team did not find evidence that chemi- 
cals used in fracking migrated from depth 
to contaminate aquifers. Jackson says that 
the methane is probably from leaks in the 
well casing itself, which would allow direct 
contamination. The data also suggest that 
some gas migrated up from geological 
layers between the Marcellus Formation 
and the groundwater table. 

The data “raise important issues’, says 
Mark Zoback, a geophysicist at Stanford 
University in California, who served on 
a high-level panel that in 2011 recom- 
mended improving industry practices to 
minimize environmental impacts. “There's 
a real need in the future to have this kind of 
sampling before, during and after shale-gas 
development.” 

Officials from Cabot, which oper- 
ates most of the wells in this area, 
declined to comment on the study. Steve 
Everley, a spokesman for Energy In Depth, 
a research and advocacy arm of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Association of America, 
based in Washington DC, says the Duke 
study is inconclusive. He notes that recent 
baseline testing by the US Geological Sur- 
vey found non-microbial methane in two 
groundwater wells in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania even before drilling. 

Jackson says that his results do not neces- 
sarily mean that all drilling operations will 
have problems. Other research by his team, 
now in the press in Applied Geochemistry, 
found no evidence of contamination in a 
shale formation in Arkansas. More impor- 
tantly, he says, the results suggest that the 
problem is relatively simple to fix. 

“This is about well integrity,” he says. 
“The industry knows how to do this, and 
they work hard to maintain well integrity.” = 
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ELECTROCHEMISTRY 


Sulphur back in 
vogue for batteries 


Lithium-sulphur batteries benefit from new materials. 


BY RICHARD VAN NOORDEN 


type of battery first proposed in the 
A is attracting a fresh surge of 

interest as scientists and engineers look 
for ways to extend the range of electric vehi- 
cles. The veteran system is the lithium-sulphur 
battery, now back in fashion as the limitations 
of expensive, low-capacity lithium-ion batter- 
ies become ever more apparent. Over the past 
two years, what was a trickle of publications 
has gathered into a wave (see “The lithium- 
sulphur charge’) as scientists wear down once- 
major stumbling blocks, and the area attracts 
more funding. 

Chemists say that there is substance to the 
buzz. Although researchers are wary of over- 
stating the case, “we believe that lithium- 
sulphur is the way to go’, says Ilias Belharouak, 
a materials scientist who works on batteries 
at Argonne National Laboratory in Illinois. 
“There's promise from many different labs — 
and some approaches really are working,’ adds 
Linda Nazar, a chemist who studies lithium- 
sulphur batteries at the University of Waterloo 
in Ontario, Canada. 

Lithium-ion batteries, as their name sug- 
gests, shuttle lithium ions from one electrode 
to another, while forcing electrons around an 
outside circuit. Improving the energy-density 
of that system means finding a material that 
can hold more lithium. Decades ago, sulphur 
was tipped as a promising candidate’. It is 
cheap, abundant and can bond to large num- 
bers of lithium ions. In theory, a battery with 
a metal lithium anode and a sulphur-based 


THE LITHIUM-SULPHUR CHARGE 


The number of research papers on lithium- 
sulphur batteries is rising fast. 
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cathode can hold as much as five times the 
energy density of today’s batteries, in which 
lithium ions are held (but not chemically 
bonded) within the pores of both the carbon 
and the metal-oxide-based electrodes (see 
‘How batteries stack up’). That translates into 
a greater range for vehicles. 

So far, no one has managed to commercial- 
ize a lithium-sulphur battery that works well 
for more than a few dozen charging cycles. The 
problems are numerous: sulphur does not con- 
duct ions well, so it is hard to get the lithium to 
move through the sulphur to exploit the whole 
cathode. And when the lithium ions do start 
bonding to sulphur atoms, they form soluble 
compounds — polysulphides — that dissolve 
in the electrolyte (the liquid through which 
the ions shuttle). Asa result, the sulphur elec- 
trode gradually crumbles and the battery loses 
capacity as it is recharged. Moreover, the lithium 
metal electrode itselfis reactive, although some 
companies, such as PolyPlus in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, have invented materials to protect it. 

Some of these obstacles are now giving way. 
In 2009, Nazar’s lab showed how to connect 
the lithium and sulphur atoms more closely by 
holding the sulphur within a dense network of 
carbon fibres a few nanometres apart’. Coating 
those same structures with water-loving poly- 
mers helped to trap the polysulphide products. 
Since then, hundreds of papers have reported 
related ways of structuring the electrode to 
function more efficiently. 

In January, Yi Cui of Stanford University in 
California, and his team reported that sulphur 
nuggets held in titanium dioxide shells — like 
yolks protected in porous eggshells — main- 
tained 70% storage capacity after 1,000 charg- 
ing cycles*. And earlier this month, Chengdu 
Liang’s group at the Oak Ridge National Labo- 
ratory in Tennessee, reported a new sulphur- 
based solid that conducts lithium ions*. A 
liquid electrolyte is no longer needed, Liang 
says, preventing the problem of soluble poly- 
sulphides altogether, and perhaps creating a 
safer system. 

Jay Akhave, who works for the battery firm 
Altairnano in Reno, Nevada, says that Liang’s 
find is a “key breakthrough’, although other 
researchers disagree. Steven Visco, chief execu- 
tive of PolyPlus, argues that Liang’s new com- 
pound — in which long sulphur chains hang 
offa phosphorus-sulphur molecule — will not 
survive hundreds of charging cycles. 


SOURCES: J. POWER SOURCES, JM ENERGY, LUX RES. 


Industrial lithium-sulphur 
firms are also bullish. At PolyPlus, 
Visco says that the firm’s protec- 
tive lithium material is advancing 
batteries that cycle lithium ions 
through sea water — although 
not for many cycles. Other com- 
panies working hard include Sion 
Power in Tuczon, Arizona (now 
partly owned by German chemi- 
cal firm BASF), and Oxis Energy, 
at the Culham Science Centre in 
Abingdon, UK. 

Last year, these three firms 
separately announced a total of 
US$90 million in new investment, 
of which some $15 million came 
from US federal grants. Another 
funding boost will come from a 
new US Department of Energy 
hub — the Joint Center for Energy 
Storage, based at Argonne — which aims to 
make batteries five times more powerful and 
80% cheaper within five years. It has $120 mil- 
lion to give out in research grants, but is not 
specifically focused on lithium-sulphur. 

First sales of prototype batteries are likely 
to be to military and defence markets, for 
use in such applications as military drones, 
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HOW BATTERIES STACK UP 


No battery can beat the energy density and power of petrol (gasoline) — 
but lithium-sulphur batteries would outperform lithium-ion ones. 
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where the high energy densities and relative 
safety are more important than the thou- 
sands of charge cycles a commercial electric 
car requires. Researchers do not expect to 
see a commercial lithium-sulphur battery 
before the end of the decade. Clever nano- 
structuring that works in the lab may be too 
expensive as an industrial proposition. And 


Supercapacitors 
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the field suffers from hype — with 
academic discoveries often blur- 
ring key details, such as battery 
currents, to highlight one or two 
impressive numbers. “We need a 
concerted effort to make sure cells 
are standardized, so that we are 
comparing the same things when 
reporting data,” says Nazar. 

Nonetheless, sulphur is edging 
ahead of other futuristic battery 
designs, such as the high-energy- 
density lithium-air battery — in 
which lithium ions bind to oxygen 
sucked in from the atmosphere. 
There, the ions are hard to recover 
for recharging and tend to be poi- 
soned by other atmospheric gases. 

In that field, says Nazar, scien- 
tists are still finding out about the 
problems. = 
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INFECTIOUS DISEASE 


Bid to cure HIV ramps up 


Clinical trial will aim to replicate virus-expunging therapy that worked in US infant. 


BY ERIKA CHECK HAYDEN 


IV-positive mothers who take anti- 
H retroviral therapies while pregnant 
can be prevented from transmitting 
the virus to their babies 99% of the time — a 
resounding success story in the decades-long 
fight against the virus. But what about infants 
whose mothers do not receive the drugs? 
Energized by the case of the ‘Mississippi 
baby’ — who seemed to be cured of HIV after 
aggressive treatment was begun within hours 
of birth — researchers are hoping to show that 
these infants, too, can get off to a healthy start. 
At a symposium on HIV cure research on 
29 June at the International AIDS Society’s 
biennial meeting in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, 
investigators will describe how they are rac- 
ing to design a clinical trial to test whether the 
early treatment works, and why. They hope to 
treat the first babies by the end of this year. 
The trial, sponsored by the International 
Maternal Pediatric Adolescent AIDS Clinical 
Trials IMPAACT) Group, marks a change for 
the field: so far, most research worldwide has 


focused on adults. In 2012, the US National 
Institute of Allergy and Infectious Diseases in 
Bethesda, Maryland, spent US$18 million on 
HIV cure research in adults and adolescents, 
and just $45,000 on children. Yet 3.3 million 
children worldwide have HIV. 

“Children have been an afterthought,’ says 
Jeffrey Safrit, director of clinical and basic 
research for the Elizabeth Glaser Pediatric 
AIDS Foundation, who is based in Los Ange- 
les, California. “But the immune system of the 
child might be more easily manipulated to 
allow a cure.” 

This was highlighted in March, when virolo- 
gist Deborah Persaud of the Johns Hopkins 
Children’s Center in Baltimore, Maryland, 
announced that a baby in Mississippi who 
received treatment for HIV within 31 hours of 
birth stopped medication at 18 months without 
the virus rebounding (see Nature http://doi.org/ 
m2d; 2013). Researchers knew that early treat- 
ment could help infants to control HIV, but were 
surprised that they could essentially wipe it out 
from an infant’s body using existing drugs. 

Early HIV treatment is helpful for patients 
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A baby in Lesotho is given anti-HIV drugs at birth. 


of any age. It stops the virus from replicating 
before it can infect central memory T cells, the 
main immune-cell reservoir where HIV ‘hides’ 
from drugs. But researchers think that babies 
are better targets for HIV cures than adults 
because of their immature immune systems, 
which respond more mildly when provoked. 
Because the cells involved in this ‘inflamma- 
tory response’ are the same ones that are > 
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> most susceptible to HIV, this could mean 
that infants are less prone to the infection 
spreading. Moreover, babies are born with- 
out central memory T cells, so they are likely 
to have a smaller reservoir of infected cells, 
says Mike McCune, an immunologist at the 
University of California, San Francisco. 

The IMPAACT study, to be conducted 
across some of the groups 71 sites worldwide, 
will screen and treat hundreds of babies to 
find 20-30 infants who have acquired HIV 
from untreated mothers or from those 
whose HIV was not well controlled during 
pregnancy. Because diagnosing HIV takes 
up to 7 days, all screened babies will auto- 
matically receive a similar treatment to the 
Mississippi baby: a cocktail of three drugs 
within 48 hours of birth. Physicians will 
add a fourth drug if babies then test posi- 
tive for HIV. Around the age of three, the 
20-30 children will be tested to see whether 
their immune systems make antibodies to 
HIV or if it can be detected in their blood. 
Those testing negative on both counts would 
then be taken off the drugs to see whether 
they can remain HIV-free. 

The practical and ethical challenges of the 
trial are significant. Babies of untreated HIV- 
positive women have only a 15-30% chance 
of infection at birth, so the trial will need to 
recruit many babies to try to cure the few 
who are infected. Those who do not contract 
HIV will be treated anyway, perhaps expos- 
ing them to drug side effects. These are usu- 
ally mild, but can deplete certain blood cells. 

But children born to untreated HIV- 
positive women are already given up to 
three drugs after birth as a precaution. The 
potential for finding a cure far outweighs 
the risks of adding another drug, or of stop- 
ping treatment to test whether the cure has 
worked, says Yvonne Bryson, a physician 
at the Mattel Children’s Hospital at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and 
co-chair of the trial. “There’s much more 
benefit to be gained than risk,” she says. 

Physicians are already considering chang- 
ing the way they treat children infected by 
the virus. Bryson says that families of HIV- 
positive teenagers who were treated soon 
after birth and kept on medication are now 
asking that the teens be taken off the drugs. 

Ultimately, the 34 million people world- 
wide who live with HIV could also benefit, 
researchers say. If it turns out that infants are 
more amenable to cures because they have 
a less active inflammatory response, that 
might encourage physicians to prescribe 
treatments that are less likely to trigger 
inflammation in adults, McCune says. 

Bryson, who has worked on HIV since 
the first case was detected, thinks that the 
end could be in sight. “I saw patient zero,” 
Bryson says. “I’ve always been so excited to 
think that I would see the day that we would 
arrive at a cure, and I think were here.” m 
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Hugh Rienhoff prepared his daughter’s DNA for sequencing at home using second-hand equipment. 


PERSONAL GENOMICS 


Father’s genetic 
quest pays off 


Mutation provides clue to daughter’s undefined syndrome. 


BY BRENDAN MAHER 


ugh Rienhoff says that his nine-year- 
H old daughter, Bea, is “a fire cracker’, 

“a tomboy” and “a very sassy, impu- 
dent girl”. But in a forthcoming research paper, 
he uses rather different terms, describing her 
hypertelorism (wide spacing between the 
eyes) and bifid uvula (a cleft in the tissue that 
hangs from the back of the palate). Both are 
probably features of a genetic syndrome that 
Rienhoff has obsessed over since soon after 
Bea’s birth in 2003. Unable to put on much 
muscle mass, Bea wears braces on her skinny 
legs to steady her on her curled feet. She is 
otherwise healthy, but Rienhoff has long 
worried that his daughter’s condition might 
come with serious heart problems. 

Rienhoff, a biotech entrepreneur in San 
Carlos, California, who had trained as a clini- 
cal geneticist in the 1980s, went from doctor to 
doctor looking for a diagnosis. He bought lab 
equipment so that he could study his daugh- 
ters DNA himself — and in the process, he 
became a symbol for the do-it-yourself biol- 
ogy movement, and a trailblazer in using DNA 
technologies to diagnose a rare disease (see 
Nature 449, 773-776; 2007). 

“Talk about personal genomics,” says 
Gary Schroth, a research and development 
director at the genome-sequencing company 
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Illumina in San Diego, California, who has 
helped Rienhoff in his search for clues. “It 
doesn’t get any more personal than trying to 
figure out what’s wrong with your own kid” 

Now nearly a decade into his quest, 
Rienhoff has arrived at an answer. Through 
the partial-genome sequencing of his entire 
family, he and a group of collaborators have 
found a mutation in the gene that encodes 
transforming growth factor-B3 (TGF-63). 
Genes in the TGF-6 pathway control embry- 
ogenesis, cell differentiation and cell death, 
and mutations in several related genes have 
been associated with Marfan syndrome and 
Loeys-—Dietz syndrome, both of which have 
symptomatic overlap with Bea’s condition. 
The mutation, which has not been connected 
to any disease before, seems to be responsi- 
ble for Bea’s clinical features, according to a 
paper to be published in the American Journal 
of Medical Genetics. 

Hal Dietz, a clinician at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine in Baltimore, 
Maryland, where Rienhoff trained as a geneti- 
cist, isn't surprised that the genetic culprit is in 

this pathway. “The over- 
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Rienhoff had long been tapping experts 
such as Dietz for assistance. In 2005, an 
examination at Johns Hopkins revealed 
Beas bifid uvula. This feature, combined 
with others, suggested Loeys—Dietz 
syndrome, which is caused by muta- 
tions in TGF-6 receptors. But physicians 
found none of the known mutations after 
sequencing these genes individually. This 
wasa relief: Loeys—Dietz is associated with 
devastating cardiovascular complications 
and an average life span of 26 years. 

In 2008, Jay Flatley, chief executive of 
Illumina, offered Rienhoff the chance to 
sequence Bea’s transcriptome — all of the 
RNA expressed by a sample of her cells — 
along with those of her parents and her two 
brothers. After drilling into the data, Rien- 
hoff and his collaborators found that Bea 
had inherited from each parent a defective- 
looking copy of CPNE1, a poorly studied 
gene that seems to encode a membrane 
protein. It looked like the answer. 

But questions remained. The gene did 
not have obvious connections to Bea’s 
features, and publicly available genome 
data suggests that the CPNEI mutations 
are present in about 1 in 1,000 people — an 
indication that there should be many more 
people like Bea. 

Unsatisfied, Rienhoff went back to 
Illumina in 2009 to ask for more help. 
He proposed exome sequencing, which 
captures the whole protein-encoding 
portion of the genome, and is in some ways 
more comprehensive than transcriptome 
sequencing. At the time, Illumina was 
developing its exome-sequencing technol- 
ogy, and the company again took on the 
Rienhoff family as a test group. 

The analysis pulled up a mutation in 
one copy of the gene that encodes TGF-B3 
— just in Bea. In cell culture and experi- 
ments in frog eggs, the faulty gene seems to 
produce a non-functional protein that 
reduces TGF-B signalling. This mecha- 
nism would differ from what many suspect 
is going on in Marfan and Loeys-Dietz 
syndromes, in which mutations paradoxi- 
cally amp up TGF-6 signalling. A collabora- 
tor of Rienhoff is now engineering a mouse 
that shares Bea's gene variant, which could 
help to clarify whether the mutation revs up 
signalling or suppresses it. 

The latest study does not define a new 
‘Rienhoff syndrome’. For that, Rienhoff 
and his collaborators would need to find 
other patients who share Bea’s features 
and genetic markers. Rienhoff says that 
he would be relieved if he found an older 
person with similar symptoms who seems 
as vivacious as his daughter, who recently 
earned an orange belt in karate; it would tell 
him that cardiovascular complications are 
not pre-ordained. “If I saw a single case, I 
might say, “Hallelujah,” he says. m 
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Proof mooted for 
quantum uncertainty 


Study confirms principle’s limits on measurement accuracy. 


BY RON COWEN 


ncapsulating the strangeness of quan- 
B= mechanics is a single mathemati- 

cal expression. According to every 
undergraduate physics textbook, the uncer- 
tainty principle states that it is impossible to 
simultaneously know the exact position and 
momentum of a subatomic particle — the 
more precisely one knows the particle’s posi- 
tion at a given moment, the less precisely one 
can know the value of its momentum. 

But the original version of the principle, put 
forward by physicist Werner Heisenberg in 
1927, couches quantum indeterminism in a 
different way — as a fundamental limit to how 
well a detector can measure quantum proper- 
ties. Heisenberg offered no direct proof for this 
version of his principle, and expressed his ideas 
“only informally and intuitively’, says physicist 
Jos Uffink of the University of Minnesota in 
Minneapolis. 

Now researchers say that they have a formal 
proof. “Our work shows that you can’t measure 
something with an accuracy any better than the 
fundamental quantum uncertainty,’ says Paul 
Busch, a theoretical physicist at the University 
of York, UK, who with his colleagues posted the 
proof on 6 June on the arXiv preprint server’. 
Not only does the work place this measure- 
ment aspect of the uncertainty principle on 
solid ground — something that researchers had 
started to question — but it also suggests that 
quantum-encrypted messages can be transmit- 
ted securely. 

In their theoretical work, Busch and his 
colleagues imagined making simultaneous 
measurements of a particle’s position and 
momentum in an arbitrary quantum state. 
They compared the errors in such measure- 
ments to two special cases — in which either 
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the position or the momentum of the particle 
is well known. They found that the combined 
errors in measurements of the position or 
momentum in these two cases obeyed Heisen- 
berg’s principle and was always smaller than for 
cases in which the two properties were meas- 
ured simultaneously. This step allowed them to 
prove Heisenberg’s original conjecture. 

Busch and his co-authors’ work “is worth 
being remembered and maybe even taught 
through textbooks as the proper version of 
the Heisenberg error-disturbance relation’, 
says mathematician Hans Maassen of Rad- 
boud University in Nijmegen, the Netherlands. 
However, the proof has reignited a decade-long 
debate. 


POLARIZED DEBATE 

In 2003, physicist Masanao Ozawa, now at 
Nagoya University in Japan, proposed that 
the measurement-disturbance version of the 
Heisenberg uncertainty principle could be vio- 
lated. Ozawa's theory was published in 2004 
(ref. 2) and was corroborated last year, when 
Aephraim Steinberg and Lee Rozema at the 
University of Toronto, Canada, and their col- 
leagues reported the results of an experiment 
in which they measured the polarization of a 
single photon along two perpendicular direc- 
tions’. 

Just like position and momentum, quantum 
theory predicts that the polarization along 
two different axes cannot simultaneously be 
known with certainty (see Nature http://doi. 
org/m27; 2012). The team adopted a strategy 
in which the polarization is initially probed 
using a series of ‘weak’ measurements — detec- 
tions that barely disturb the system but must 
be repeated several times to record the same 
information that a single ‘strong’ measurement 
can detect. They found that, on average, the > 
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> polarization measurements disturbed 
the system by only about half as much as 
Heisenberg’ original formulation of the 
uncertainty principle dictates. 

Ozawa says that Busch and his collabora- 
tors use the worst-case scenario, averaged 
over many quantum states, to define the 
disturbance caused by a measuring device. 
That may not reflect the actual conditions 
under which a particular quantum system 
ina particular quantum state is being exam- 
ined. As a result, Ozawa says, the authors 
are overestimating measurement errors. 
But Busch and his colleagues argue that the 
definition of instrument error Ozawa uses 
is not universally valid, and therefore does 
not call into question Heisenberg’s principle. 


CRYPTIC CLUES 

The debate may sound esoteric, but quanti- 
fying by how much a measuring device can 
disturb the properties ofa quantum system 
is crucial to the burgeoning field of quantum 
cryptography and computing. In principle, 
a quantum computer would be more secure 
than an ordinary computer because anyone 
trying to peer at the information would 
disturb it, leaving a telltale trace. 

If Ozawa’s 2004 work holds up, it would 
mean that a thief might be able to steal 
quantum data without anyone knowing, 
as the furtive measurements might barely 
disturb the system at all. 

But what Busch and his collaborators 
have proved, says Uffink, is that ifan eaves- 
dropper has no control over the state of the 
quantum system in question — as will typi- 
cally be the case for a data thief — then the 
eavesdropper will necessarily disturb the 
system in the way that the original version 
of the uncertainty principle predicts. “This 
is an important result that we did not have 
before,’ Uffink says. 

Neither Uffink nor quantum theorist 
Howard Wiseman at Griffith University 
in Brisbane, Australia, are willing to say 
that Ozawa’s approach is wrong, however. 
Indeed, it is possible that both results are 
correct, Wiseman notes. 

He suspects that a strange quantum con- 
cept known as negative probability — nega- 
tive dips in the probability distribution of a 
particle’s location or momentum — could 
be at the heart of the issue. These dips may 
mean that a measuring device disturbs the 
system less than the uncertainty principle 
seems to allow. “The fact these two differ- 
ent definitions give you a different answer is 
telling you something about the weirdness 
of quantum mechanics,” says Wiseman. 


1. Busch, P., Lahti, P. & Werner, R. F. Preprint 
available at http://arxiv.org/abs/1306.1565 
(2013). 

2. Ozawa, M. Ann. Phys. 311, 350-416 (2004). 

3. Rozema, L. A. et al. Phys. Rev. Lett. 109, 100404 
(2012). 
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Researchers suspend 20-metre-tall sacs in a Swedish fjord to enclose entire ecosystems for study. 


MARINE ECOLOGY 


Floating tubes test 
sea-life sensitivity 


Ocean labs probe effects of ocean acidification on ecosystems. 


BY HRISTIO BOYTCHEV 


lobal warming is not the only worrying 
(janie of rising carbon emissions. 

As levels of carbon dioxide increase in 
the atmosphere, more of the gas dissolves into 
the oceans, making the water more acidic. 
Marine scientists fear that the conditions will 
disrupt ecosystems by, for example, inhibiting 
some organisms ability to build shells. Yet the 
effects are unclear: in small-scale laboratory 
tests, certain species have proved surprisingly 
resilient, and some even flourish. 

Marine biologist Ulf Riebesell says that these 
results tell only part of the story: scientists need 
to scale up and examine whole ecosystems. Lab 
studies of isolated species ignore variables such 
as competition, predation and disease, he says. 
Even minor effects of acidification on the fit- 
ness of individual species — especially small 
photosynthetic organisms such as phytoplank- 
ton — can upset food chains, eventually harm- 
ing larger species. “If you only focus on the lab 
results, you are being misled,’ he says. 

Riebesell and his colleagues at GEOMAR 
Helmholtz Centre for Ocean Research in Kiel, 
Germany, have developed innovative experi- 
mental environments — 20-metre-tall sacs 
suspended in the ocean, which enclose entire 
ecosystems and allow the effects of elevated CO, 
to be measured. The first results, published this 
year, suggest that some plankton thrive in acidic 
environments and can wreak havoc on food 
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chains’. Another experiment will end in July, 
and preliminary evidence suggests that conches 
and sea urchins are vulnerable to acidification. 

The project is inspired by analogues on 
land, in which swathes of forest are bathed 
in extra CO, to study the effects on plant 
life (see Nature 496, 405-406; 2013). For the 
sea, Riebesell and his colleagues constructed 
‘mesocosms’ — floating cylinders of thin plas- 
tic that function like giant test tubes’. When 
first put into the water, the sacs are left open 
at the top and bottom, allowing hundreds of 
small species to enter. After several days, they 
are closed and acidified water is pumped in 
(see ‘Sea lab’). Over weeks or months, research- 
ers measure how the ecosystems inside fare in 
comparison with those in untreated sacs. 

Realizing this simple idea has been chal- 
lenging. The scientists began in 2006 with a 
prototype, free-floating in the Baltic Sea, that 
floated too well: currents carried it along much 
faster than expected, and the scientists had to 
chase it in a research ship. After only two days 
they reached Swedish waters, for which they 
had no research permits. When they tried to 
recover the mesocosm, it broke. 

The team conducted its first successful 
experiment in 2010, using a lighter design that 

was moored in place in 
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controls, the acidic mesocosms produced less 
dimethyl sulphide’ — a gas that helps to form 
clouds, which reflect sunlight and can counter- 
act climate warming. Riebesell is not sure what 
causes the change; he thinks that the plankton in 
the mesocosm might be making less of the gas, 
or the acidic water could be affecting its stability. 

Picophytoplankton, the smallest photo- 
synthetic organisms, turned out to grow better 
in the acidic mesocosms'. But at the same time, 
diatoms — larger algae that are among the most 
important producers of ocean biomass — suf- 
fered. The change could mean that more nutri- 
ents are cycled among the picophytoplankton 
rather than reaching larger animals such as 
fish. Indeed, preliminary results from the lat- 
est experimental run indicate that larvae of sea 
urchins and Strombidae conches are barely 
surviving in the acidic mesocosms. However, 
the scientists think that food quality may not be 
the main reason for their demise; pathogens and 


SEA LAB 


Scientists are testing the ecosystem-wide effects of ocean 
acidification in 55-cubic-metre plastic mesocosms. 
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problems making shells could also havea role. 

Adina Paytan, an oceanographer at the 
University of California, Santa Cruz, says 
that Riebesell’s work “fills an important niche 
between lab work and field studies” and has 
“advanced the field considerably”. She takes a 
different systems approach to acidification, 
studying ‘natural mesocosms’: underwater 
springs off Mexico that enrich zones in CO). 

Riebesell says that these regions are a good 
lab for studying immobile seagrasses, but not 
organisms that can move freely. Paytan notes 
that there are problems with Riebesell’s meso- 
cosms: for example, the plastic walls filter out 
some ultraviolet light, removing a natural 
stressor for photosynthetic organisms. And the 
tubes are impermeable, so nutrients in the water 
become exhausted, and experiments last only a 
few months. Nevertheless, Paytan says, “we still 
learn a great lot from these experiments”. 

This year’s run, in the Swedish Gullmar 
Fjord, uses five control mesocosms and five 
in which acidity is boosted to levels associated 
with the atmospheric CO, concentrations pre- 
dicted for the year 2100. The experiment will 
end next month after a 6-month run — the 
longest yet — during which the researchers 
have monitored a natural plankton bloom. 

Riebesell and his team seem comfortable with 
using their mesocosms as a hybrid between a 
controlled laboratory environment and a natu- 
ral one. They have introduced fish eggs into 
the ecosystems for the first time, and Matias 
Scheinin, a marine biologist at GEOMAR, is 
using the sacs to explore natural selection. By 
tracking the abundance of individual strains of 
diatoms — which can undergo hundreds of gen- 
erations in a few months — he hopes to identify 
those that flourish in acidic environments. He 
will screen them for the genes responsible, to 
investigate rates and mechanisms of adaptation. 

Oceans have gone through major acidifica- 
tion events during climate change in the ancient 
past. By accelerating evolution, Scheinin wants 
to get a glimpse of their future. “I have some 
hope that evolution can help marine life deal 
with acidification,’ he says. “It’s not the first time 
it has had to go through it.” mSEE COMMENT P.429 


1. Brussaard, C. P. D. et a/. Biogeosciences 10, 
719-731 (2013). 

2. Riebesell, U. et a/. Biogeosciences 10, 1835-1847 
(2013). 

3. Archer, S. D. et al. Biogeosciences 10, 1893-1908 
(2013). 


CORRECTION 

The News story ‘Space rovers in record 
race’ (Nature 498, 284-285; 2013) wrongly 
stated that the Russian scientists used laser 
mapping from the Lunar Reconnaissance 
Orbiter to make a three-dimensional 
representation of the Moon’s topography. In 
fact, they used processed images from the 
orbiter’s narrow-angle camera. 
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cm, evbcter made! Bert 


Leonard Hayflick, pictured in 1982, inspects WI-38 cells that he derived from aborted fetal lungs. The cells have been used to produce vaccines in use worldwide. 
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In 1962, Leonard Hayflick created 
acell strain from an aborted fetus. 
More than 50 years later, WI-38 


remains a crucial, but controversial, 
source of cells. 


BY MEREDITH WADMAN 
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he woman was four months pregnant, but she didn’t want 
another child. In 1962, at a hospital in Sweden, she had a 
legal abortion. 
The fetus — female, 20 centimetres long and wrapped in 
a sterile green cloth — was delivered to the Karolinska Institute in 
northwest Stockholm. There, the lungs were dissected, packed on ice 
and dispatched to the airport, where they were loaded onto a trans- 
atlantic flight. A few days later, Leonard Hayflick, an ambitious young 
microbiologist at the Wistar Institute for Anatomy and Biology in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, unpacked that box. 

Working with a pair of surgical scalpels, Hayflick minced the lungs 
— each about the size of an adult fingertip — then placed them in a 
flask with a mix of enzymes that fragmented them into individual 
cells. These he transferred into several flat-sided glass bottles, to which 
he added a nutrient broth. He laid the bottles on their sides in a 37°C 
incubation room. The cells began to divide. 

So began WI-38, a strain of cells that has arguably helped to save 
more lives than any other created by researchers. Many of the experi- 
mental cell lines available at that time, such as the famous HeLa line, 
had been grown from cancers or were otherwise genetically abnormal. 
WI-38 cells became the first ‘normal’ human cells available in virtually 
unlimited quantities to scientists and to industry and, as a result, have 
become the most extensively described and studied normal human 
cells available to this day. 

Vaccines made using WI-38 cells have 


immunized hundreds of millions of people __ Listen toapodcast 
against rubella, rabies, adenovirus, polio, aboutthe WI-38 
measles, chickenpox and shingles. In the 1960s _ storyat: 


and 1970s, the cells helped epidemiologists to 
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COURTESY OF LEONARD HAYFLICK 


identify viral culprits in disease outbreaks. Their normality has made 
them valuable control cells for comparison with diseased ones. And 
at the Wistar Institute, as in labs and universities around the world, 
they remain a leading tool for probing the secrets of cellular ageing 
and cancer. 

“Here's a clump of cells that has had an enormous impact on human 
health,’ says Paul Offit, chief of the division of infectious diseases at 
the Children’s Hospital of Philadelphia. “These cells from one fetus 
have no doubt saved the lives of millions of people.” 

Few people, however, know the troubled history of the cells — one 
that may offer lessons for modern researchers seeking to work with 
human tissues. Six years after deriving his famous strain, Hayflick 
made off with stocks of the cells and later started to charge for ship- 
ping them, prompting an epic legal battle with the US 
National Institutes of Health (NIH) in Bethesda, Mary- 
land, about who owned the cells. That struggle nearly 
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In 1961, Hayflick and his colleague Paul Moorhead published a 
paper’ that would become one of the most cited publications in biol- 
ogy. Entitled “The serial cultivation of human diploid cell strains, it 
showed that normal fetal cells stop replicating after about 50 popula- 
tion doublings. The paper launched a new field: the study of cellular 
ageing. And the wall that the cells hit — which was later found to 
arrive much earlier for adult cells, which have already divided many 
times’ — became knownas ‘the Hayflick limit’ 

Crucially, Hayflick and Moorhead also showed that the fetal cells 
remained viable after months in the freezer and that, once thawed, 
they would ‘remember’ how many replications they had been through 
and would pick up where they left off. “It’s apparent,” the authors 
wrote, “that by freezing cells at each subcultivation, or every few sub- 


destroyed Hayflick’s career and raised questions about is The S e C e Ils from one fe tus 


whether and how scientists should profit from their 
inventions. 

What's more, the WI-38 strain has helped to gener- 
ate billions of dollars for companies that produce vac- 
cines based on the cells, yet it seems that the parents 
of the fetus have earned nothing. That recalls the ear- 
lier development of the HeLa cell line, named after the 
woman whose tumour gave rise to the cells and chronicled in Rebecca 
Skloot’s book The Immortal Life of Henrietta Lacks (Crown, 2010). 
As with HeLa, the WI-38 case highlights questions about if, and how, 
tissue donors should be compensated that are still urgently debated 
today. Last month, for example, some scientists in the United States 
found themselves barred from using new stem-cell lines derived from 
human embryos because women had been paid for the eggs used to 
make them (see Nature http://doi.org/mv2; 2013). 

The story of WI-38, unlike that of HeLa, also has its own controver- 
sial twist because it was derived from an aborted fetus. For 40 years, 
anti-abortion activists have protested against the use of WI-38 and 
vaccines developed from it. “It’s still a live issue,” says Alta Charo, a 
professor of law and bioethics at the University of Wisconsin Law 
School in Madison. “We still have people who refuse to take these 
vaccines because of their origins in fetal tissue.” 


SEEKING CELLS 


When Hayflick opened up that icy package from Sweden in 1962, he 
was working at the vanguard of virus research in the United States. At 
the time, the Wistar Institute was led by Hilary Koprowski, a polio- 
vaccine pioneer who hired Hayflick to run the centre’s cell-culture 
laboratory and supply cells to researchers. But Hayflick also began 
investigating whether some human cancers might be caused by 
viruses. To do so, he needed a resource that did not yet exist: verifi- 
ably normal human cells that could be reliably grown in the lab. Fetal 
cells, he thought, were an ideal candidate, because they were less likely 
to have been exposed to viruses than adult cells. 

Although abortions were technically illegal in Pennsylvania at the 
time, they were still performed when doctors said they were medi- 
cally necessary. Hayflick says he was able to obtain fetuses straight 
from the operating room of the University of Pennsylvania Hospital 
across the street from Wistar. Unless the tissue was put to some use, 
he reasoned, “it was definitely going to end up in an incinerator”. 
The University of Pennsylvania says that it is unable to find records 
to confirm the source of fetal tissues used by Hayflick. 

Hayflick developed 25 different fetal-cell strains, numbered WI-1 
to WI-25. But several months into the project, he began to notice 
something strange. Scientific orthodoxy held that cells in culture, 
properly treated, would replicate forever. But his oldest cell strains 
were beginning to replicate more slowly. Eventually, they stopped 
dividing altogether. 


have no doubt saved the 
lives of millions of people.” 


cultivations, one could have cells available at any given time and in 
almost limitless numbers.” What's more, the pair’s cells turned out to 
be easy to infect with a broad range of human viruses, suggesting that 
they would be perfect vehicles in which to grow viruses for vaccines. 

Hayflick decided to derive a fetal cell strain that he hoped would 
become both a ubiquitous laboratory resource and a substrate for 
industrial-scale vaccine manufacturing. He had support: in February 
1962, the National Cancer Institute awarded Wistar, with Hayflick as 
co-principal investigator, a contract “to produce, characterize, store 
and study human diploid cell strains and to distribute such cell strains 
to all qualified investigators”. 


SUCCESSFUL STRAIN 


By this time, Hayflick had turned to a different source for his fetal 
tissues: Sven Gard, chairman of the department of virology at the 
Karolinska Institute in Sweden, where abortion was legal. In June 
1962, Hayflick received the set of lungs that would give rise to WI-38. 
He cultured the cells for weeks, splitting them when they covered the 
bottom of a bottle, so that two bottles became four, four became eight 
and so on. By the time the original cell population had doubled nine 
times, there were hundreds of bottles. 

On 31 July, in a marathon session for which he recruited a small 
army of technicians, Hayflick dispensed the cells into more than 800 
tiny glass ampoules, sealing each one with a quick pass through the 
flame of a Bunsen burner. Later, he transferred the precious ampoules 
to a liquid-nitrogen freezer in the Wistar’s basement. 

A year later, Hayflick received information from Sweden assuring 
him that the mother of the fetus and her family were free of cancer and 
hereditary diseases, something vaccine manufacturers would want to 
know. Although there is some indication that the mother consented to 
use of the tissue, Nature does not know for sure that she did. Swedish 
law at the time did not require such consent and, says Niels Lynée, 
professor of medical ethics at the Karolinska Institute, “research ethi- 
cal awareness in Sweden as well as in the US was rather low”, before the 
Helsinki declaration, a statement of human research ethics adopted by 
the World Medical Association in 1964. In Sweden, “research material 
like tissues from aborted fetuses were available and used for research 
without consent or the knowledge of patients for a long time’, both 
before and after consent rules were tightened later in the 1960s, says 
Solveig Jiilich, a historian of medicine at Stockholm University. 

Armed with the ampoules, Hayflick now launched WI-38 on its 
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march around the globe. During his frequent flights abroad, he often 
toted a small liquid-nitrogen freezer bearing WI-38 ampoules. In this 
way, he hand-delivered the cells to colleagues in London, Moscow, 
Leningrad and Belgrade. He also mailed out hundreds of ‘starter’ 
cultures grown from the ampoules. Scientists were hungry for the 
cells in part because they were a cheap, plentiful model for studying 
the fundamental biology of normal human cells — and soon papers 
began to appear, probing everything from the cells’ respiration’ to 
their constituent fatty molecules’. 

WI-38 found a greater use in virology, where the ease of infecting 
the cells with a panoply of human viruses quickly made the strain 
an important virus-identification tool. In 1967, the cells became a 
workhorse in a World Health Organization survey of viruses caus- 
ing lower respiratory tract infections in hospitalized children on four 
continents. 

Hayflick also supplied WI-38 liberally to aspiring vaccine- 
makers. One was Stanley Plotkin, a Wistar scientist and a physician 
who had seen at first hand the effects of the huge rubella epidemic that 
swept the United Kingdom 
and the United States in the 
early 1960s. Rubella can be 
devastating to fetuses whose 
mothers are infected: those 
that are not killed in utero are 
frequently born blind, deaf, 
mentally disabled or with 
some combination of these 
conditions. 

Working at the Wistar, 
Plotkin grew rubella in 
WI-38 at 30°C, cooler than 
body temperature, creating 
a weakened strain that still 
fired up the immune system 
enough to protect against 
future infections. Trials 
showed that his vaccine 
induced better immunity 
against rubella than com- 
petitors’. Plotkin’s vaccine 
was licensed in Europe in 
1970 and in the United States in 1979. A version made by the phar- 
maceutical company Merck, based in New Jersey, is today the only 
rubella vaccine available in the United States, and GlaxoSmithKline 
uses Plotkin’s weakened virus in a rubella vaccine that it markets in 
Europe and Australia. 

The rubella vaccine was only one of many made using WI-38. In 
the 1960s, a WI-38-based measles vaccine was licensed in the former 
Soviet Union and Koprowski developed a rabies vaccine using the 
cells. In the early 1970s, the pharmaceutical company Wyeth (now 
part of Pfizer) launched an oral adenovirus vaccine developed using 
WI-38 and Pfizer, based in New York, used WI-38 to make a vaccine 
against polio. Today, the cells are also used by Merck to make vaccines 
against chickenpox and the painful nerve infection shingles. 


SENSE OF EXCLUSION 


Despite his groundbreaking paper and the growing prominence of 
WI-38, Hayflick felt like a second-class citizen at the Wistar Insti- 
tute. He was never promoted to a full member, and he believed that 
Koprowski, much as he publicly bragged about WI-38, saw him as 
more of a technician than a scientist. (Koprowski died last April.) 
Hayflick’s simmering sense of exclusion boiled over when one day, 
Hayflick says, he learned that Koprowski had offered a guaranteed 
supply of WI-38 to the British drug-maker Burroughs Wellcome (one 
of the companies that merged into GlaxoSmithKline), along with 
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Hilary Koprowski, director of the Wistar Institute, is inoculated by Stanley Plotkin 
with rabies vaccine developed using WI-38, in 1971. 


Hayflick’s cell-culture technology for producing live polio vaccine’, 
all in exchange for royalties to the institute. Hayflick says that he was 
shocked that Koprowski intended the institute to profit from WI-38 
and believes that it had kept him in the dark. 

Hayflick found a new job as a professor of medical microbiology 
at Stanford University in California, to start in July 1968. In January 
that year, he met to discuss the fate of the 370-odd remaining WI-38 
ampoules with Koprowski and representatives from the NIH and the 
American Type Culture Collection (ATCC), then in Rockville, Mary- 
land, anon-profit organization that distributes cell cultures. The partici- 
pants agreed that Hayflick could take ten ampoules of WI-38 with him 
to Stanford, and that ten would stay at the Wistar. The rest would remain 
the property of the NIH’s cancer institute and were to be transferred to 
the ATCC, which would handle distribution from that point on. 

Hayflick was troubled by the plan, which he says he felt under 
pressure to sign. And he felt a sense of injustice. Companies, and the 
Wistar, he now believed, were profiting from cells he had created and 
handed to them freely. “To then have [them] descend on what I had 
struggled so hard to give value 
to, and try to take it for their 
own benefit; he says. “I think 
that an average person would 
be capable of understanding 
why I was — to put it mildly 
— concerned.” The Wistar 
Institute says that it acted eth- 
ically in conducting research 
that led to the development 
of WI-38 and that it received 
royalties from licensed vac- 
cines grown in WI-38 cells but 
not from licensing the cells. 

At some point after that 
January meeting, Hayflick 
made a quiet trip to the 
Wistar basement and packed 
all the WI-38 ampoules into 
a portable, 30-litre liquid- 
nitrogen tank. In June 1968, 
he strapped the container 
into the back seat of his green 
Buick LeSabre next to two of his children, and motored to California. 
“T just absconded with the cells,” Hayflick says with a wry smile. 

Once in Stanford, Hayflick began charging for many of the WI-38 
cultures that he was sending out to hundreds of scientists who were 
still asking for them. His fee was US$15 — the same amount charged 
by the ATCC for cell shipments — and he banked the money in an 
account he called “Cell Culture Fund’ By May 1975, he had accrued 
more than $66,000. 

Hayflick was determined, he says, to keep the funds in a separate 
account until some independent legal authority could determine who 
owned the cells. The issue didn’t come up until the spring of 1975, 
when he was interviewed at the NIH as a candidate to direct its new 
National Institute on Aging. The NIH decided to turn to its Division 
of Management Survey and Review, an office that investigated allega- 
tions of mismanagement of NIH funds. It sent three accountants to 
Hayflick’s Stanford lab, where they spent days going over records and 
assessing his inventory of WI-38. 

Their report became public in March 1976, when the NIH provided 
it under the Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) to several journal- 
ists. Accounts of its contents soon appeared in Science and on the 
front page of The New York Times. “Within 24 hours my career was in 
the sewer,’ Hayflick says. The report said that Hayflick had sold “the 
property of the United States Government” and banked the money; 
that the WI-38 ampoules had been poorly accounted for; and that 
some ampoules were contaminated with bacteria. Hayflick strongly 
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disagrees with the report. He says that no legal decision gives the 
government title to WI-38; that he sequestered the funds received for 
preparing and shipping WI-38 in an account until ownership could 
be established; and that no evidence has ever been provided for the 
assertion of mismanagement. Hayflick explains that, contrary to com- 
mon practice in 1962, he had not laced the cells with 
antibiotics at the outset because vaccine manufacturers 
feared allergic reactions to the drugs. 

Shortly before the Science article’ was published, 
Hayflick sued the NIH. He argued that the agency had 
violated the 1974 Privacy Act by making his name and 
the allegations against him available under the FOIA 
without including his rebuttal. He also sued for title to 
WI-38 and its proceeds. By then, Hayflick was also facing 
a criminal investigation: Stanford University had alerted 
local prosecutors that the case could be one of criminal 
theft of government property. (The prosecutors subse- 
quently found no grounds for criminal investigation and 
dropped the case.) Meanwhile, some vaccine manufacturers, fearing 
that there would not be enough stock of WI-38 to meet future needs, 
switched much of their work to an alternative fetal cell strain, MRC-5. 

Hayflick resigned from Stanford in February 1976 and was soon in 
an unemployment line collecting $104 a week. Not only was he job- 
less, he was without the cells that he described to Science that spring 
as “like my children”. The NIH had taken them from his lab while he 
was at a conference the previous year. 


CHANGING TIMES 


Some months later, Hayflick landed a job across the San Francisco Bay 
at the Children’s Hospital, Oakland, and sought to revive his research 
on ageing. In 1977, peer reviewers approved his application for a 
three-year NIH grant and, after a lengthy fight with the NIH to get 
both the funding and some WI-38 cells, in January 1981 he received 
six of the original ampoules of cells. 

One month earlier, the Bayh-Dole Act had become law, giving 
institutions the right to claim title to inventions made using govern- 
ment funds, as long as they gave the inventors a piece of the royal- 
ties. Hayflick’s invention predated the law, but the new mindset that 
Bayh-Dole represented made it harder for the government to justify 
the continued legal fight over WI-38, which by then had stretched 
on for nearly five years. In summer 1981, the Department of Justice 
wrote to Hayflick’s lawyers, offering to settle the lawsuit out of court, 
and Hayflick assented. With both sides agreeing that the issues were in 
reasonable dispute, and neither side admitting liability, the settlement 
allowed Hayflick title to the six original WI-38 ampoules now in his 
possession, and to their progeny. The government would retain title 
to the 19 original ampoules in its hands. As for the proceeds from his 
sales of WI-38, which, with interest, had grown to around $90,000, 
Hayflick would keep it. He spent it all, he says, and more, to pay his 
lawyers; he has never profited financially from WI-38, he says. 

Scientists, meanwhile, were continuing to benefit academically 


Some original 
glass ampoules 
of WI-38 cells, 
created in 1962. 
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from the cells. By the mid-1980s, thanks to revolutionary new tools 
in molecular biology, WI-38 was helping them explore everything 
from gene expression in human leukaemias’ to the effects of the 
just-cloned tumour necrosis factor’, an important immune 
regulatory protein. 


“We still have people who 
refuse to take these vaccines 
because of their origins in 
fetal tissue.” 


The cells have played “a very critical role in studying cellular senes- 
cence,’ adds Rugang Zhang, who works in this field at the Wistar 
Institute. That’s because they so reliably stop replicating after about 
50 divisions and because scientists have, over time, built up a wealth 
of knowledge about the reasons why. In the 1990s, for instance, WI-38 
was used to discover the most widely used marker of cellular senes- 
cence’®. More recently, Zhang’s team used the cells to discover a path- 
way by which the complex of DNA and proteins known as chromatin 
controls cell proliferation”. 

But the controversies surrounding the cells have rumbled on. Back 
in July 1973, Hayflick received a call at home from a senior medical 
officer at NASA. Skylab 3 had taken off several hours earlier from 
the Kennedy Space Center in Florida, bound for the Space Station. 
The NASA physician was contending with anti-abortion demonstra- 
tors who were protesting about the presence aboard of WI-38 cells, 
which were going to be used to detect the effects of zero-gravity on 
cell growth and structure. Once Hayflick explained that the abortion 
from which the cells were derived had occurred legally in Sweden, 
the physician said that he would defuse the situation — but concerns 
among anti-abortionists about WI-38 have lasted to this day. 

“Other vaccines are produced in a completely morally non-objec- 
tionable way. So why aren't we doing this with all vaccines?” says Debi 
Vinnedge, the executive director of Children of God for Life, a group 
based in Largo, Florida, that opposes the use of WI1-38 in vaccine- 
making. In 2003, Vinnedge wrote to the Vatican asking for an official 
position on whether Catholics could ethically receive vaccines made 
using cells from aborted fetuses. She waited two years for an answer. 
The letter, when it came, concluded that where no alternative exists, 
it is “lawful” for parents to have their children immunized with vac- 
cines made using WI-38 and MRC-5, to avoid serious risk to their 
own offspring and to the population as a whole. 

Still, the Vatican wrote, faithful Catholics should “employ every 
lawful means in order to make life difficult for the pharmaceutical 
industries” that use such cells. Merck, a major producer of Plotkin’s 
rubella vaccine, has been a perennial target of abortion opponents, 
who have pressed the issue at Merck’s US shareholder meetings. 
(Merck said in a statement to Nature that “it would be exceedingly 
difficult, if at all possible, to develop and test an alternative’, and 
emphasized the vaccine’s long record of safety and effectiveness.) 
The irony of the protest is not lost on Plotkin. “I am fond of saying 
that rubella vaccine has prevented thousands more abortions than 
have ever been prevented by Catholic religionists,” he says. 

Profits from Merck’s rubella vaccine represent a big slice of the bil- 
lions of dollars that have been made from products that have involved 
the use of WI-38. Among the other companies that have made money 
from WI-38 are Barr Laboratories (now part of Teva Pharmaceuticals, 
based in Petach Tikva, Israel), which today makes the adenovirus vac- 
cine given to all US military recruits, and Sigma Aldrich in St Louis, 
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Leonard Hayflick today at his house in Sea Ranch, California. “We all owe a moral debt to the tissue donors,” he says. 


Missouri, which charges $424 in the United States for a vial of the cells. 

Legal experts say it is unlikely that the parents of the fetus, or their 
heirs, would have any legal grounds to demand compensation for tis- 
sue collected over 50 years ago. At the time that WI-38 was derived, 
use of tissue without consent was routine in the United States, as it 
was in Sweden. Under current rules, researchers supported by US 
government grants are free to make use of surgically removed tissue 
— including aborted tissue — that has been stripped of its identifiers, 
without consent. However, some states have stricter rules. 

But, says Charo, “if we continue to debate it entirely in legal terms, 
it feels like we're missing the emotional centre of the story”. It could 
be argued, she says, “that if somebody else is making a fortune off of 
this, they ought to share the wealth. It’s not a legal judgment. It’s a 
judgement about morality.” 

The scientists and academic institutions that have worked with 
WI-38 and that commented for this story say that they do not see 
their work on the cells as unethical, in part because of the standards 
that existed at the time the cell strain was created. It is unfair, say some, 
to examine past acts by today’s more stringent ethical expectations. “At 
the time [the fetus] was obtained there was no issue in using discarded 
material,” says Plotkin. “Retrospective ethics is easy but presumptu- 
ous.” Most companies in this story declined to comment; GlaxoSmith- 
Kline says that it is committed to upholding high ethical standards. 

Regarding the situation today, Scott Kominers, a research scholar 
at the Becker Friedman Institute at the University of Chicago, Illinois, 
argues that offering donors a share in future profits from their tissues 
could encourage them to donate and fuel medical progress”. “We think 
that if you offer some sort of value-based compensation youd be likely 
to boost tissue supply,’ he says. But Steven Joffe, a paediatric oncolo- 
gist who directs the ethics programme at Harvard's translational medi- 
cine centre in Boston, Massachusetts, is concerned that compensating 
donors may paradoxically decrease their willingness to donate tissues, 
by taking altruism out of the equation. What's more, he says, the one-to- 
one relationship of WI-38, or of HeLa, to a donor, is rare. Far more often, 
modern medical products — such as therapeutic proteins extracted 
from donated blood — come from many samples combined. In these 
cases, he says, “trying to account for all these multiple holders of rights 
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to income streams would just bring science to a standstill”. 

If nothing else, the WI-38 story highlights the benefits of discuss- 
ing the issues of compensation and consent with tissue donors at 
the outset. In the case of WI-38, suggests Charo, returning to the 
donor now, even with an offer of compensation, “may also be a way 
of reopening an experience that may for her have been painful. You 
have to be careful” 

Hayflick argues that there are at least four stakeholders with title 
to WI-38 or any human cell culture: the tissue donors, the scientists 
whose work gave it value, the scientists’ institution and the body that 
funded the work. “Like me’, he adds, “hundreds of other scientists had 
their careers advanced using WI-38 and other human cell cultures so 
we all owe a moral debt to the tissue donors.” 

Now 85 and regarded as a grand old man of ageing research, Hay- 
flick hung onto his ampoules of WI-38 for decades, keeping them for 
many years in the garage of his home in California. But in 2007, weary 
of monthly treks to collect fresh liquid nitrogen, he donated them to 
the Coriell Institute in Camden, New Jersey, which, he says, he trusts 
to bank them safely. 

In the end, he says, letting the cells go was no more traumatic than 
launching his own five biological offspring into the world: “It was 
about time that my ‘children’ — now adults — should leave home? = 


Meredith Wadman is Nature’s biomedical reporter in Washington 
DC. SEE EDITORIAL P.407. 
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The human sleep project 


To establish the true role of sleep, researchers must gather real-world data from 
thousands, even millions, of people, says Till Roenneberg. 


and wellbeing. Yet in many countries, 

people are getting one to two hours 
less of it each night than their ancestors did 
50-100 years ago. Even when people have 
the opportunity to sleep, many cannot. Sleep 
pathologies are approaching epidemic lev- 
els, affecting an estimated 70 million people 
in the United States alone (see go.nature. 
com/6dgqhg). And in some countries, direct 
and indirect costs of sleep-related prob- 
lems are thought to approach 1% of gross 
domestic product’. Despite these alarming 
numbers, sleep research ranks only 91st in 
the 235 categories on this year’s funding 


S leep is essential for health, performance 


list of the US National Institutes of Health 
— below, for instance, studies of tobacco 
(see go.nature.com/cesI1rf). 

Researchers have made great advances 
in understanding which neurotransmitters 
and brain regions are involved in sleep’, and 
how the timings of sleep and wakefulness are 
controlled by an internal (circadian) clock’, 
among other things. Yet we still do not have 
answers to the most basic questions. It is not 
really understood, for instance, what sleep 
is for, how much is optimal, how sleep qual- 
ity can be measured and predicted, or the 
role of genetic and environmental factors in 
determining ideal sleeping patterns. 
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One reason for this lack of understanding 
is that most of what is known about sleep 
comes from laboratory studies. Subjects in 
these studies tend to be mice or hamsters 
that are kept in artificial light-dark cycles, 
or people who have been instructed to sleep 
at certain times in beds that are not their 
own, with electrodes fastened to their heads. 
Assessments of sleep are also often based 
on subjective responses to questions about 
how ‘well people feel after they have slept, 
or whether they think they experienced a 
good night’s sleep. To learn about sleep in the 
real world, and to establish how to manage 
sleep to improve productivity, health and 
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> quality oflife, we needa multidisciplinary 
‘human sleep project’. 

An attempt to probe sleep in situ has been 
made by my research group at the Ludwig 
Maximilian University of Munich in Ger- 
many. Since 2000, our group has been build- 
ing a database on daily sleep behaviour called 
the Munich Chronotype Questionnaire 
(MCTQ). We have publicized our project in 
newspapers, on the radio and on television, 
requesting people to fill out an online ques- 
tionnaire. Participants are asked to provide 
the times at which they go to bed, prepare 
for sleep, fall asleep, wake up and get up*. In 
exchange, they receive a document reveal- 
ing how their sleeping behaviour compares 
with the rest of the population. Importantly, 
people give this information for both work- 
ing and non-working days. Our database 
now includes entries from more than 150,000 
individuals from all over the world. 

Using these data, we have assessed how the 
amount of sleep that people get, and when 
they get it, changes with factors such as age, 
season, location and even daylight saving 
time*. Our results suggest that although 
people sleep for the same amount of time on 
work-free days as they did ten years ago, on 
work days, they sleep for about 38 minutes 
less than they used to*. We also discovered 
that throughout their school and work- 
ing lives, people seem to oscillate between 
undersleeping on work days and oversleep- 
ing on work-free days (see ‘Losing sleep’), 
with 80% of people needing an alarm clock 
to wake up on work days’. These findings 
indicate that much of the working population 
experiences what we call ‘social jet lag’: people 
switch between different ‘time zones’ every 
week, one dictated by their work schedules, 
the other by their biological clock. 


BEDTIME STORY 

The practice of going to sleep and waking up 
at ‘unnatural’ times could be the most preva- 
lent high-risk behaviour in modern society. 
With every hour of social jet lag (the differ- 
ence between the social and the biological 
time zone), the chances of being overweight 
or obese increase by 33% (ref. 4). This sub- 
stantiates an association between sleep dura- 
tion and metabolic problems that was found 
five years ago’. My colleagues and I have 
also associated social jet lag with smoking, 
with increased consumption of alcohol or 
caffeine’, and with signs of depression such 
as appetite loss and feelings of sadness°. 

I believe that what has emerged from 
the MCTQ database is only the tip of the 
iceberg. Thanks to the Internet and personal 
monitoring devices, it should be possible to 
obtain systematic and quantitative informa- 
tion about the sleeping patterns of thousands, 
even millions, of people. 

To transform our understanding of sleep, 
a broad data-collection strategy is required. 
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LOSING SLEEP 


Answers to a questionnaire indicate that many 
people oversleep on free days and undersleep 
on work days, experiencing ‘social jet lag’. 
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This would involve inviting millions of 
people to fill out online questionnaires, tens 
of thousands to keep online sleep diaries and 
several thousand to submit real-time data 
from recording devices. A subset of these 
people would then be asked to supply their 
DNA. (Once the sleep phenotype is better 
understood, researchers would be ina good 
position to probe its genetics.) 

Akey goal of a human sleep project would 
beto identify simple, effective indicators that 
sidestep the need for cumbersome electrodes, 
or for blood or saliva samples, which are used 
to obtain conventional markers of circadian 
rhythms, such as the hormone melatonin. 
Many sleep-tracking devices are now availa- 
ble or are in development, such as wristwatch- 
like gadgets that measure movement and 
light. Other devices use information detected 
by mobile phones, or communicate with 
mobile phones, which can upload data to the 
Internet. These can monitor skin temperature 
and skin conductance (a measure of perspi- 
ration, indicative of stress levels), respiration 
rate, blood-oxygen levels, electrical activity 
in the heart, and even blood pressure. Such 
parameters could potentially enable research- 
ers to establish individuals circadian timing, 
and when and how well they sleep. 

Computer scientists with expertise in 
biomedical, Internet and mobile-phone 
technologies will be crucial for designing 
and building tracking devices, and for devel- 
oping standard operating procedures for the 
generation, uploading and storage of data. 
Ultimately, the analysis of data collected in 
sucha project could give rise to fresh hypoth- 
eses that lead to new experiments in the labo- 
ratory. These in turn may help researchers to 
improve in situ recording methods. 

Data should be collected from various time 
zones and geographical locations, and at dif- 
ferent times of year. It is also important that 
participants represent diverse populations, 
and should include people living in different 
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states of modernization (people living 
without electricity and people living in large 
Cities), as well as, for instance, shift-workers, 
people who are blind, people with metabolic 
syndromes, and so on. 

Together with colleagues from the chrono- 
biology laboratory at the university hospital in 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, we have begun to meas- 
ure sleep, activity, light exposure and other 
variables in an Afro-Brazilian community, the 
Quilombos. This group of people is culturally 
and genetically homogeneous. But the diver- 
sity of the lifestyles of individual populations, 
which are scattered throughout Brazil, offers 
an opportunity to investigate the changes to 
human sleep over the past 150 years of indus- 
trialization: some live on farms with no elec- 
tricity; others live and work in modern cities. 

A human sleep project would need around 
US$30 million of funding from governments 
and national and international granting 
agencies. Biotechnology companies may also 
want to invest in return for using the project’s 
results to guide the mass production of simple 
sleep-tracking devices. Such devices will be 
valuable to sleep researchers, to physicians 
who want to diagnose and treat sleep prob- 
lems, and perhaps even to pilots or business 
executives who want to optimize their sleep 
patterns while travelling, as well as to people 
who simply want to sleep better. 

The project could also lead people to 
adopt more individualized schedules, which 
some fear would disrupt the synchroniza- 
tion of societies. But if work schedules were 
adapted to suit the biological clocks of most 
of the population, the benefits to society 
would outweigh a relatively small disrup- 
tion. The MCTQ indicates that in 44% of the 
population assessed, the circadian timing of 
people differs by only 30 minutes, and that 
in 77% of the population, the timing falls 
within a three-hour range. 

Iam convinced that a human sleep project, 
and the changes in behaviour it would bring, 
could be one of the most cost-effective ways 
to improve health, performance and qual- 
ity of life for millions for people. A prepara- 
tory meeting will take place this August in 
Munich, in conjunction with the congress of 
the European Biological Rhythms Society. = 


Till Roenneberg is professor of 
chronobiology at the Ludwig Maximilian 
University in Munich, Germany. 

e-mail: till. roenneberg@med.uni-muenchen.de 
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Get ready for ocean acidification 


Sam Dupont and Hans Portner call for experiments of greater complexity that can 
probe how plummeting pH will affect marine ecosystems as the climate warms. 


ceans are becoming more acidic as 

they draw rising levels of carbon 

dioxide from the atmosphere. Since 
1850, the acidity of the surface ocean has 
increased by almost 30%, and could double or 
triple further by 2100 as the growing human 
population leads to higher CO, emissions. 
Ocean acidification will cause marine ecosys- 
tems to undergo major changes that scientists 
are only beginning to understand. 

Past work has tended to focus on the 
immediate responses of single marine 
species to acidification, but researchers now 
know that some species are more resilient to 
rising acidity than others. The challenge is to 
understand how whole ecosystems react to a 
range of climate-related stressors, including 
temperature. 

We believe that the ocean-acidification 
field must move away from testing only indi- 
vidual species in simple experimental con- 
ditions and instead perform more complex 
and extended experiments (see page 420). 
These would involve all life stages of target 
species and their food webs, would embrace 
environmental complexity and last for 
months to years. The aim should be to derive 
a set of unifying principles to help identify 
which sensitive species and ecosystems to 
protect in the face of rising ocean acidity. 


SURPRISING RESILIENCE? 

We have known for decades that ocean 
acidification threatens calcifying organisms 
such as corals, clams, mussels and brittlestars 
— some to the point of possible extinction 
within decades. It came as a surprise in the 
past few years that some calcifier species are 
resilient to acidification, such as the mussels 
that thrive in Kiel fjord in Germany despite a 
seasonal flow of CO,-rich waters’. 

Other organisms can be both vulnerable 
and resilient at different times in their life 
cycles, such as some phytoplankton, fish and 
sea urchins. Initially, female green sea urchins 
(Strongylocentrotus droebachiensis) that are 
exposed to acidification produce around one- 
fifth the number of eggs produced by urchins 
in current ocean pH conditions. But after 
16 months, adults acclimatize and reproduce 
as normal. Juvenile urchins, however, remain 
sensitive to acidification and show up toa 
nine-fold increase in mortality”. 

The impacts of acidification on sensi- 
tive species cascade across ecosystems. 
Copepods, a major food source for fish, 
are resilient but would be affected if their 


phytoplankton food source declined. In 
mussels, more abundant food may counter- 
balance the increased energy costs of resist- 
ing the impacts of ocean acidification’. 
Increasing atmospheric CO, will also 


se De ed 
It takes up to 16 months for green sea urchins to 
acclimatize to acidified conditions. 


cause average global temperatures to rise. 
Temperature is a key driver for biological 
change. Organisms specialize within cer- 
tain temperature ranges and are sensitive 
to extremes. Ocean acidification modulates 
responses to temperature, and vice versa. 
Whereas mild warming on the cold side 
of a species’ typical thermal range may be 
beneficial, exposure to higher temperatures 
enhances the sensitivity of some species, 
including Arctic spider crabs (Hyas ara- 
neus), to acidification*®. The combined effects 
of local variability in acidity, temperature 
and human-made eutrophication or pollu- 
tion may be more detrimental than for each 
factor alone. 

To understand what future oceans might 
look like, marine scientists need to assess 
how whole ecosystems respond to rising 
acidity over time frames that are long 
enough to track generations of organisms to 
see which ones die or adapt. Because acidi- 
fication develops in tandem with human- 
driven environmental changes, experiments 
must become more sophisticated and real- 
istic. No single experiment can capture the 
complexity, so a variety of approaches will 
be needed. 

Single-species investigations will remain 
valuable. Mesocosms — parts of ecosys- 
tems that are brought under controlled, 
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experimental conditions — can unravel the 
role of some ecological interactions. Com- 
bined chemical and biological monitoring 
and modelling can reveal natural variability 
in ecosystem responses. Investigations of 
species within temperature and acidity gra- 
dients can help to assess which organisms 
will adapt. 


ECOSYSTEM EFFECTS 

Although researcher numbers, funding and 
methodologies will always be limiting, we 
think that the field is being held back by a 
much bigger problem — a lack of knowledge 
of the overarching principles for how ocean 
acidification affects species and ecosystems. 
These will be crucial for addressing issues 
including shifts in biogeochemical pro- 
cesses, such as nitrogen fixation, and the 
interactions between animals, plants and 
bacteria. 

Elaborating these unifying principles will 
require an interdisciplinary approach that 
structures research within and between 
multinational and national projects on ocean 
acidification. The Ocean Acidification Inter- 
national Coordination Centre, announced 
in June 2012, is a welcome first step. 

Ocean acidification is already affecting 
marine ecosystems and their services to 
humankind. In light of the millennia it will 
take to reverse changes in ocean chemistry, 
we believe that research should be oriented 
towards finding solutions, rather than to 
simply documenting the disaster. Ulti- 
mately, only the reduction of atmospheric 
CO, levels will alleviate the challenges of 
ocean acidification. Meanwhile, researchers 
can improve understanding of the biological 
impacts of ocean acidification and identify 
the organisms and ecosystems that are most 
at risk. We can also buy some time through 
reducing human pressures such as overfish- 
ing, eutrophication and pollution. = 


Sam Dupont is a marine biologist at the 
University of Gothenburg, Kristineberg, 
Sweden. Hans Pértner is professor of 
ecophysiology at the Alfred Wegener Institute, 
Bremerhaven, Germany. 

e-mail: sam.dupont@bioenv.gu.se 
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A Fresnel lens inside Cape Blanco Lighthouse in Oregon. 


Beam me home 


Joanne Baker enjoys a biography of the doughty French inventor of the bull’s-eye 
lens, the secret of the modern lighthouse. 


t a remote lighthouse on the Eng- 
A™ coast, I toured the tower and 

saw a starfish of beams reaching 20 
kilometres across the sea from its revolving 
glass crown. I imagined the light sucking 
vast amounts of power from the electric 
grid, until I saw the bulb: a 20-watt halogen 
candle smaller than my thumb. It is not in 
the bulb, but in the glass encasing it, that the 
power lies. 

Nineteenth-century French physicist 
Augustin Fresnel worked the physical magic 
of this lens. The light is focused into beams 
by concentric rings of prisms, each an inch 
thick and stacked in metre-high panes set 
into a brass frame. As the apparatus turns 
ona bed of oil, the beam sweeps across the 
waves. In A Short Bright Flash, historian 
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A Short Bright Flash: 
Augustin Fresnel and 
the Birth of the Modern 
Lighthouse 

THERESA LEVITT 

W. W. Norton: 2013 


Theresa Levitt recounts how these lenses 
came to keep ships safe near the shore and 
how they spread around the world. 

Much trade was conducted by sea in the 
early nineteenth century and hundreds of 
vessels ran aground in Europe each year, 
most at night. Newspapers were filled 
with stories of shipwrecks and lost crews. 
France had 20 lighthouses by 1800; Britain, 
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a handful more. These relied on the dim 
lighting of oil lamps reflected by mirrors, 
a technology little changed since the first 
lighthouses of the ancient world — the third- 
century Bc Colossus of Rhodes and Pharos 
of Alexandria. 

Fresnel spent years trying to understand 
the diffraction of light, first in his spare time 
while building roads across France for Napo- 
leon, then while jostling with scientific lumi- 
naries in Paris. Influenced by physicist and 
astronomer Frangois Arago — famous for 
studies on light and magnetism, and help- 
ing to discover the planet Neptune — Fresnel 
came up with controversial extensions to the 
wave theory of light. In 1819, Arago invited 
Fresnel to work at the Lighthouse Commis- 
sion in France, created in 1811 by Napoleon 


QUANG-TUAN LUONG/TERRAGALLERIA.COM 


to spread ‘beacons of light’ around his 
empire. Fresnel saw that lenses would doa 
better job than mirrors. 

The problem was how to capture enough 
light and focus it. A lens close to a lamp 
would intercept most of its glare, but form- 
ing a beam necessitates bending the rays 
through a large angle and would require a 
bulbous lens, which would absorb more of 
the light. To capture the same amount of 
light, a thinner lens farther away would have 
to be larger than could be manufactured at 
the time. Ata demonstration to the commis- 
sion in 1821, Fresnel placed his bull’s-eye 
lens alongside other reflectors high on the 
Paris Observatory. The public and commis- 
sioners across the city saw that Fresnel’s was 
by far the brightest. 

Fresnel built a lens for the country’s most 
prestigious lighthouse at Cordouan, the 
‘Versailles of the sea at the mouth of the 
Gironde estuary near Bordeaux. Installed 
in July 1823, its beams could be seen by tall 
ships up to 33 nautical miles (61 kilometres) 
away. In 1825, Fresnel revealed a map for 51 
lighthouses around the French coast of dif- 
ferent sizes and illumination patterns. Two 
years later he was dead from tuberculosis, 
and it was left to his brother Leonor to com- 
plete the scheme in 1854. 

Hundreds of lighthouses with Fresnel 
lenses had been built by then, from Africa to 
Brazil. The United States was an exception. 
Stephen Pleasonton, accountant of the US 
Lighthouse Establishment, notably refused 
to sanction the purchase of the lenses, cit- 
ing cost. US lights burned sperm whale oil at 
the time and Pleasonton insisted that more 
efficient lamps were the way to economize. 

But with westward expansion and the 
advent of railways and the telegraph, sci- 
ence and technology rose in the country’s 
esteem. In 1852, Congress passed a bill to 
create the US Lighthouse Board after several 
congressmen were stuck in fog on a boat to 
New York and saw how bad existing light- 
houses were. Fresnel lenses were then sys- 
tematically introduced. Levitt describes how 
the disabling of lighthouses played a central 
part in both the American Civil War and the 
Second World War. 

The invention of radar meant that few 
lighthouses were built and many were 
decommissioned after the Second World 
War. Yet working towers retain their Fresnel 
lenses, which also appear in everything 
from traffic lights to overhead projectors. 
Levitt’s detailed history is worth ploughing 
through to see how important scientists and 
engineers have been in saving sailors’ lives. 
The French saying ‘Faire rayonner la France’ 
(‘Make France radiant’) sums it up. Fresnel 
indeed lit up his country and the world. m 


Joanne Baker is senior comment editor at 
Nature. 


Books in brief 


The Shadow King: The Bizarre Afterlife of King Tut’s Mummy 

Jo Marchant DA CAPO PRESS (2013) 

The nimbus of romance around Tutankhamun can hide the 
academic feuds fought over the boy-king’s 3,300-year-old 
mummy. Jo Marchant lifts the golden mask to delve into findings 
on the enigmatic Egyptian and his relatives. Her rip-roaring story 
unwraps the science layer by layer, in tandem with the momentous 
discoveries and the emergence of theories on the ruler’s health and 
parentage. From anatomist Douglas Derry’s 1925 autopsy to the 
X-rays, scans and DNA testing that followed, Marchant lays bare the 
physical Tut who left behind the crumbling bones. 


The Human Spark: The Science of Human Development 

Jerome Kagan BASIC Books (2013) 

As developmental psychologist Jerome Kagan points out, physics 
(starting with Galileo) is 400 years old; the scientific study of 
children is 150. This complex field remains in some ways as plastic 
as the human brain. In his masterful survey, Kagan filters findings in 
the field. He examines cultural influences, cognition in the first three 
years of life, morality, the influence of social groupings such as class, 
and the explosion of mental illness in the young. An authoritative 
study of the dance of genes and environment in each child as they 
grow in universally human, and profoundly individual, ways. 


The Lost World of Fossil Lake: Snapshots from Deep Time 

Lance Grande UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS (2013) 

Fossil, Wyoming, is a ghost town twice over. Its human population 
drifted away decades ago. But its most famous denizens 
disappeared in the Eocene epoch tens of millions of years ago: 
crocodiles, dragonflies, alligators, horses the size of dogs and 23 
species of fish. In this lush, in-depth guide to the area’s fossilized 
fauna, palaeontologist Lance Grande, curator at Chicago’s wonderful 
Field Museum, offers an in-depth portrait of an aquatic community 
that thrived in a subtropical wonderland of jungles and volcanoes. 
Beautifully illustrated in colour, including a field guide and atlas. 


How We Do It: The Evolution and Future of Human Reproduction 
Robert Martin BASIC Books (2013) 

Sex, parenting and fertility — human reproduction is one of 

the most hotly debated areas of human behaviour. Biological 
anthropologist Robert Martin wields decades of research to get at 
the evolutionary facts and inform people’s reproductive decisions. 
He explains why it takes hundreds of millions of sperm to fertilize 
one egg; the low-down on procreation and conception; and key 
aspects of caregiving, including a natural history of suckling. 
Fascinating detours abound — such as the successful, and sensitive, 
toilet training of six-month-old babies by Kenya’s Digo people. 


Untangling the Web: What the Internet is Doing to You 
Aleks Krotoski FABER AND FABER (2013) 
UNTANGLING Social psychologist Aleks Krotoski is a geek’s geek and authority 

T WEB on the World Wide Web — the social experiment that now involves 

2 billion people. Is it working wonders or wreaking havoc? Krotoski 
joins a host of others in attempting to pick over the claims regarding 
the pros (such as social empowerment) and cons (such as the 
growth of cults) of the web. Her verdict is mixed: she avers, for 
example, that the loss of privacy from digital exposure is real, but 
that the jury is still out on evidence for Internet addiction. Barbara Kiser 
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SCIENCE FICTION 


Broken brains and 
runaway technology 


Jennifer Rohn enters the dystopian world of Susan Greenfield’s first novel. 


neuroscientist Susan Greenfield wants 

us to be very afraid about the effect of 
computers and the Internet on our way of 
life, and even on the structures of our brains. 
Greenfield, the former director of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, has delivered 
this cautionary message extensively in 
other media, notably in her non-fiction 
book Tomorrow’s People: How 21st-Century 
Technology Is Changing the Way We Think 
and Feel (Allen Lane, 2003). 

2121 projects what Greenfield thinks 
might happen ina hundred years or so if our 
digital obsessions persist unchecked. In the 
novel, humanity is split into two groups so 
distinct that they are nearly different species. 
The majority, known as the Others, have 
embraced genetics-perfecting techniques 
such as mutation correction and in vitro 
fertilization with approved donors, and have 
surrendered completely to technology they 
no longer understand. They possess no self- 
consciousness, engage in minimal personal 
contact and live entirely for pleasure, using 


E her debut novel 2121, the outspoken 
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drugs and implants that make life one long 
video game. Their truncated attention spans 
mean that they can scarcely remember how 
to communicate. 

The other group, a splinter population 
known as the N-Ps (for ‘Neo-Platonic or 
‘Neo-Puritar’), has set up an independent 
society in an isolated area on the other side 
of a mountain. The lives of these people cen- 
tre on earnest work, intellectual enrichment 
and physical exercise. Most technologies are 

banned, along with any- 


“Fictionis a thing spontaneous or 
valuable way emotional — “What's 
to engage an exciting feeling?” one 
people with N-P child enquires of 
science, but his father, who replies, 
interesting “It's when you feel so 
ideasarenot funny inside that you 
enough. 4 cannot concentrate on 


learning things.’ As with 
Spock, the half-human Vulcan character in 
Star Trek, true emotions still occur, but the 
N-Ps are trained to suppress them. 

At the beginning of the story, N-P neuro- 
scientist Fred is dispatched by his govern- 
ment employers to the world of the Others 
to assess whether they pose a threat. The 
Others are largely oblivious to real-life 
stimuli, so Fred is able to study them 

as if they are goldfish in a bowl. The 
experiment begins to break down 
when Fred becomes seduced by the 
Others’ lifestyle and behaviour, and 
loses his scientific objectivity. In 
parallel, his main experimental 
subject has learned so many N-P 
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characteristics from 
Fred that she starts 
to break free from the 
experiment, as well 
as from the Others’ 
mental prison, with 
potentially world- 
changing conse- 
quences. 

2121 conveys many 
of Greenfield’s pet 
ideas, and her por- 
trayal of a civilization on the slide to nowhere 
is evocative and sometimes alarming. But asa 
work of fiction it disappoints. The pace never 
picks up in a story woven together from the 
supposed audio diaries of several characters 
— multiple first-person narratives that con- 
fine the action to their limited points of view. 
The dialogue in these diaries is freighted with 
vast amounts of exposition and scientific 
facts, interrupted by long, introspective pas- 
sages. Moreover, the dual civilizations are so 
one-note that they fail to live and breathe. In 
fact, Greenfield confesses in her Afterword 
that the Others and the N-Ps are caricatures. 
Fiction is a valuable way to engage people 
with science, but interesting ideas are not 
enough: a lively story and believable charac- 
ters are essential. 

The book will not enlighten those eager 
for proof of Greenfield’s oft-voiced claims 
about the perils of ubiquitous technology. 
But the novel does make you think. Any- 
one who has watched people stroking their 
smartphones rather than talking to one 
another, or who feels alarmed by Google’s 
web- and video-enabled spectacles, will 
probably experience some unease over the 
descriptions of the Others’ oblivion. Still, we 
lack solid evidence that the “all-too inevita- 
ble outcomes of the twenty-first century 
lifestyle” may be a loss of brain health, con- 
sciousness and identity, as Greenfield states 
in the Afterword. 2121 remains — for now 
— firmly lodged in the realm of speculative 
fiction. = 


2121 
SUSAN GREENFIELD 
Head of Zeus: 2013. 


Jennifer Rohn is a cell biologist at 
University College London and the editor of 
LabLit.com. Her latest novel is The Honest 
Look. 

e-mail: jenny@lablit.com 
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ARIANE KOEK 


NICK HIGGINS 


Bill Fontana listens in to CERN's power supply. 


Q&A: Bill Fontana 


Sound chaser 


Audio sculptor Bill Fontana creates recordings of particle generators as artist-in-residence at 
CERN, Europe’ particle-physics laboratory near Geneva, Switzerland. Ahead of his opening 
lecture, Fontana talks about probing the links between the speeds of sound and light, and 


chasing vibrations in gases, liquids and solids. 


aN ian What did you do 
NOC when you first 
« visited CERN last 
mY winter? 
0) I made audio 
recordings of the 
machines they use 
to generate sub- 
atomic particles. 
A Probably the most 
: interesting was 
at ‘the source’, a device the size of a wine 
bottle where the protons begin their journey 
around the 27-kilometre-long ring of the 
Large Hadron Collider. The magnets that 
propel the protons when they leave the bottle 
produce rhythmic pulses every 1.2 seconds. 
The recordings were made with accelerom- 
eters mounted on the machines to pick up the 
sounds inside them, like a stethoscope picks 
up a heartbeat. The devices have a clock-like 
quality to them, similar in my mind to the 
giant mechanism inside London's Big Ben 
clock tower. 


What will you do on your return this month? 

Pll be building up recordings for my sound 
sculpture, which has a working title of Acous- 
tic Time Travel. Ina sense, I am mimicking 
the protocol of a scientific experiment. I plan 
to design a series of short sound bursts to 
test the sonic properties of various materials. 
The Large Hadron Collider will be turned off 


for repairs, so I'll be able to explore its under- 
ground tunnels that stretch for miles and 
miles. I will play back some of my record- 
ings there, using accelerometers mounted on 
the machinery to explore how these sounds 
travel through the space. 


What do the physicists think of your work? 

I have played my recordings for several 
scientists at CERN. They work with these 
machines every day, so they tend to dis- 
regard the sounds they make. To hear the 
sounds played back in all their intensity 
caused surprise, and maybe a little wonder. 


How did you begin recording sound? 

I started out as a composer in the 1960s, but 
then recognized that the acts of listening and 
recording can be equal in mental intensity to 
writing music. In the 1970s, I hada chance to 
record the effect ofa total solar eclipse on the 
birds and animals of an Australian rainforest. 
At first, no creature knew what time it was, 
so they all started calling at the same time. 
Then the moment of the eclipse arrived, 
and the sounds cut to silence. I was fasci- 
nated that such a moment might not occur 
again for hundreds of 
years. It is something 
I think about often 
when recording: this 
moment, that we’re 
alive and listening, is 


> NATURE.COM 
Listen to arecording 
by Bill Fontana at 
CERN: 
go.nature.com/jneljv 
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never going to happen again. When I place 
live microphones in an environment, I want 
to convince people that the moment they 
are experiencing is unique and real, and that 
everything around them is alive with hidden 
dimensions of sound. 


How do you work as a sound sculptor? 

For 30 years, Ihave been making sound instal- 
lations that transform our perceptions of pub- 
lic space. I put microphones and speakers in 
museums and monuments around the world. 
Iam interested in letting people ‘hear as far as 
they can see by transmitting faraway sounds 
to them electromagnetically at the speed of 
light — from bell towers throughout Venice 
or traffic around the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
— before the sounds arrive through the air. 
This allows me to investigate the relationship 
between the speeds of sound and light. 


How do you draw on technology? 
Measurement technology is essential to my 
work. I have used acoustic microphones 
that pick up sounds from the air, under- 
water sensors known as hydrophones and 
accelerometers that measure the vibration 
of solid materials. I plan to use seismic net- 
works to explore the energy of ocean waves 
that spread underground after they reach the 
shore. I couldn't do my work without tech- 
nology, but it is a means to an end. 


What will you present at your 4 July lecture? 

The lecture falls on the first anniversary of the 
announcement of the discovery of the Higgs 
boson. CERN director-general Rolf-Dieter 
Heuer will introduce myself and young cos- 
mologist Subodh Patil, my inspirational part- 
ner, in the Globe of Science and Innovation. I 
will play some of the recordings of machinery 
and talk about my plans for the summer. Sub- 
odh will explain how the cosmic microwave 
background can be thought of as the echo of 
the Big Bang and what acoustic vibrations in 
the early Universe's plasma can reveal about 
its physics. We will give another lecture at the 
end of my residency about the discoveries we 
have made, after my work has been heard at 
the Ars Electronica Festival in Linz, Austria. 


What would you like to do next? 

There is a rare compound, tungstate, that 
looks like a crystal and is extremely heavy for 
its size. If you send a beam of photons into 
it, it slows the light down. At CERN, they 
use this material to see particle collisions in 
slow motion. I am told that if you could get a 
sound wave into tungstate, you might be able 
to speed it up to almost the speed of light. My 
fantasy is that, if 1 could get a large enough 
piece and then pass a vibration through it 
over a long distance, I could achieve a very 
long Doppler shift. = 


INTERVIEW BY JASCHA HOFFMAN 
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Society should decide 
on UK badger cull 


As epidemiologists, we agree 
with the chief scientist of the UK 
Department for Environment, 
Food and Rural Affairs that 
badger culling is an “evidence- 
based” policy for controlling 
bovine tuberculosis (TB) in 
Britain (Nature http://doi. 
org/mxd; 2013). We disagree 
with other, less positive 
interpretations of that evidence 
(Nature 490, 317-318; 2012). 

The evidence comes from 
a large-scale, long-term, 
government project — the 
Randomised Badger Culling Trial 
(RBCT). This roughly halved the 
incidence of TB in cattle herds 
in the culling area following 4-7 
annual badger culls (H. E. Jenkins 
et al. PLoS ONE 5, e9090; 2010). 
The reductions in disease were 
not immediately evident owing 
to the long incubation period 
of bovine TB. There were also 
transient increases in incidence 
outside the cull areas, attributed 
to increased badger movements. 

The mixed reaction to the 
RBCT results might reflect the 
way the data were collated and 
interpreted. Widely quoted 
summary statistics from the 
RBCT include data collected at 
the start (before any effect was 
likely) and long after culling 
had ceased. In our view, this 
approach is appropriate for 
testing for statistical significance 
but is not the best way to quantify 
effectiveness for a trial. 

These analyses were never 
intended to account for the 
nonlinear impact of sustained 
reductions in transmission. 

For bovine TB in England, 
where various control measures 
are already in place, basic 
epidemiological principles 
predict that even a small 
reduction in transmission rate 
could have large benefits. 

All this has confused the 
debate, and risks compromising 
the interpretation of future trials 
of alternative control options, 
such as badger vaccination. 

Planned pilot studies will 


establish whether badger 
control is practicable, humane 
and safe. It is for society to 
decide whether badgers should 
be culled at all. 

Mark Woolhouse University of 
Edinburgh, UK. 

mark. woolhouse@ed.ac.uk 
James Wood University of 
Cambridge, UK. 


InterAcademy Panel 
to inform policy 


The InterAcademy Panel (IAP) 
of the Global Network of Science 
Academies, co-chaired by two 
of us (V.t.M. and M.H.), draws 
on the best international science 
and is free of vested political and 
commercial interests. It is ina 
strong position to identify and 
inform emerging policy issues. 

Many science academies 
already advise governments on 
national policy-making and 
some contribute at a regional 
level, including the European 
Academies Science Advisory 
Council. Bringing together 
regional networks within the 
IAP encourages sharing of good 
practice and generates resources 
for tackling global issues such as 
sustainable development. 

The IAP is working with the 
scientific community through its 
science-education programme 
and helped to create the Global 
Young Academy to support the 
development of early-career 
scientists. It recently issued a 
statement on population as part 
of its aim to address the world’s 
strategic priorities (see go.nature. 
com/whxzi4) . 

The immediate challenges 
for the IAP are to build critical 
mass, to develop sustained links 
with policy-makers rather than 
waiting for a policy crisis, and to 
ensure accountability with the 
wider scientific community. 
Volker ter Meulen, Mohamed 
Hassan IAP Trieste, Italy. 
volker.termeulen@mail.uni- 
wuerzburg.de 
Robin Fears German National 
Academy of Sciences Leopoldina, 
Halle, Germany. 
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Nuclear plans add to 
pressure on Caatinga 


Brazil's government is planning 
to build a nuclear power plant 

on the Sao Francisco River in the 
semi-arid Caatinga region, which 
is experiencing along and severe 
drought (see R. L. M. Novaes 

et al. Nature 498, 170; 2013). Now 
is not the time to put the area's 
most important water resource 
under even more pressure. 

The river is already heavily 
used as a water supply and for 
power generation, irrigation, 
aquaculture, transport and 
tourism. The Caatinga region is 
home to traditional communities 
whose main livelihoods are 
fisheries and agriculture. The 
power plant would displace 
these communities, resulting 
in the loss of physical assets 
and undermining their cultural 
identity. Water from the reactor 
cooling system could raise the 
river’s temperature, threatening 
the survival and balance of 
ecological networks. 

As with the Belo Monte 
dam, the government is again 
pushing ahead with a major 
infrastructure project with 
seemingly little thought for the 
social, cultural or environmental 
consequences. 

Erika dos Santos Nunes* State 
University of Bahia, Salvador, 
Brazil. 
erika.santosnunes@hotmail.com 
*On behalf of 4 co-signatories. See 
go.nature.com/tenkss for full list. 


Relaxed laws imperil 
Australian wildlife 


Policy and legislative changes by 
Australia’s state governments are 
eroding the vital protection of the 
country’s unique biodiversity. 
Reserves are being opened 
up to ecologically disruptive 
activities, such as grazing by 
domestic livestock, logging, 
mining, recreational hunting 
and fishing, and commercial 
development. Protected habitats 
on private and leasehold land 
are imperilled too. Queensland 
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and Victoria, for example, are 
relaxing hard-won laws that limit 
vegetation clearance on private 
land, further accelerating the loss 
of regional biodiversity. 
Collectively, these actions 
increase the pressure on 
biodiversity conservation 
in protected areas, many of 
which are already showing 
biodiversity loss (for example, 
the Kakadu National Park in 
northern Australia). Ecological 
connectivity is being lost, which 
will hamper the dispersal of 
species and their ability to 
respond to climate-change effects. 
Species extinctions are primed 
to increase. Too many of the 
country’s unique fauna and 
flora have been wiped out over 
the past two centuries (see, for 
example, C. Johnson Australia’s 
Mammal Extinctions; Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 2006), including the 
Christmas Island pipistrelle bat 
(Pipistrellus murrayi) in 2009. 
There could be no worse time 
to weaken reserve protection and 
relax laws designed to reduce 
habitat loss. 
Euan G. Ritchie* Deakin University, 
Burwood, Victoria, Australia. 
e.ritchie@deakin.edu.au 
*On behalf of 21 co-signatories. See 
go.nature.com/xhhtgb for full list. 


American football is 
clear on uncertainty 


Nic Fleming suggests that 
soccer fans at this month’s 
Confederations Cup in Brazil 
should recognize that electronic- 
eye verdicts on goal-line 
accuracy are not always definitive 
(Nature 497, 537; 2013). By 
contrast, American football fans 
are already well aware of the 
limitations of replays. 

In American football, a call 
is overturned only if there is 
indisputable visual evidence 
from the video review that the 
on-field call was incorrect. If the 
replay results are ambiguous, the 
field call stands. 
Eric Altschuler New Jersey 
Medical School, Newark, USA. 
altschel@umdnj.edu 


DAVID ROSE/REX FEATURES 


OBITUARY 


Joe Karman 


one of the most important geophysical dis- 

coveries of the twentieth century. In 1985, 
the group from the British Antarctic Survey 
discovered a hole in the ozone layer — the 
atmospheric shield that absorbs ultraviolet 
rays. Their seminal article in Nature helped 
to convince scientists, the public, politicians 
and even the chemical industry that synthetic 
chemicals had driven a 40% decline in ozone 
levels over Antarctica in less than a decade. 

Farman, who died in Cambridge, UK, 
on 11 May, was born in Norfolk in 1930. 
Asa student at King Edward VI’s Grammar 
School in Norwich, he won a scholarship 
to Corpus Christi College at the University 
of Cambridge, where he studied natural 
sciences. After graduating in 1953, he 
worked on guided missiles for three years at 
de Havilland Propellers, a British company. 
He then joined the Falkland Islands Depend- 
encies Survey, which later became the 
British Antarctic Survey, the national 
Antarctic research operation. 

Farman worked for the survey, first in 
Edinburgh and then in Cambridge, until 
1990. Initially, he was responsible for pro- 
viding a range of basic geophysical measure- 
ments, including ozone and radiation levels, 
for the International Geophysical Year that 
lasted from July 1957 to December 1958. This 
project aimed, among other goals, to open up 
the Antarctic continent for scientific research. 

In the early 1980s, Farman and his group 
recorded anomalously low levels of ozone 
in the stratosphere above Halley Bay in 
Antarctica. The fact that atmospheric ozone 
could be depleted by halogen species, such as 
fluorine and chlorine, had been postulated 
a decade earlier by atmospheric chemists 
FE Sherwood Rowland and Mario Molina. 
But according to their theory, the biggest 
losses should have occurred some 40 kilo- 
metres above Earth’s surface. Farman and 
his colleagues had revealed a rapid depletion 
of ozone levels in an unexpected place and 
at an unexpected time of year — spring- 
time temperatures above Antarctica are so 
low that any photochemical reactions were 
predicted to be exceptionally slow. Further- 
more, satellite data from NASA apparently 
showed no such decline in ozone. 

Farman’s first reaction was to check and 
recheck the Dobson instruments — the 
devices used to calculate the thickness of 
the ozone layer by measuring the amount 
of ultraviolet radiation penetrating the 


J: Farman led a team of scientists to make 


(1930-2013) 


Discoverer of the ozone hole. 


atmosphere. But along with his colleagues 
Brian Gardiner and Jonathan Shanklin, he 
could find no error. Meteorological data 
from Halley Bay also ruled out the possibility 
that some unforeseen weather phenomenon 
was to blame. 

To solve the puzzle, Farman had to turn to 
chemistry. The group's paper (J. C. Farman et 
al. Nature 315, 207-210; 1985) bravely identi- 
fied the breakdown products of chlorofluoro- 
carbons (CFCs) as the cause of the ozone loss. 


Their strong statement was more remarkable 
in the light of Farmanr's innate caution. 

As well as driving a sea change in attitudes 
towards the ozone problem, the group’s 
discovery helped to bring about the Montreal 
Protocol, a 1987 international treaty to protect 
the ozone layer and to phase out CFCs and 
other ozone-depleting gases. Kofi Annan, for- 
mer Secretary General of the United Nations, 
has described the protocol as “perhaps the 
single most successful international agree- 
ment to date”. 

When Farman reached retirement age in 
1990, he started working as a volunteer con- 
sultant for the European Ozone Research 
Coordinating Unit, which was relocated from 
the Cambridge offices of the British Antarc- 
tic Survey to the University of Cambridge's 
chemistry department in 1995. While the 
two of us (J.P. and N.H.) each took a turn at 
heading the unit, Farman, although unpaid, 
came in nearly every day. 

Farman’s scientific life was character- 
ized by a painstaking attention to detail. He 
believed in the primacy of data and the need 
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for decades-long records in geophysics. For 
him, theory came a distant second to meas- 
urements, and computer models were 
distinctly suspect. We often saw him colour- 
ing in meteorological or satellite ozone maps, 
which allowed him to think about what the 
data were showing in a way that producing 
a computer plot would not have done. And 
of course, he delighted in finding occasional 
errors in computer-generated plots from 
NASA or the UK Met Office. 

Joe was rigorous, critical of everything 
and dogged. And he absolutely hated being 
wrong. When writing reports, such as 
the series of Stratospheric Ozone Review 
Group reports for the UK Department of 
the Environment in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, Joe wanted to test every statement 
to destruction. He was both a frustrating 
colleague and a joy to work with. 

Joe did not naturally seek the limelight, so 
it was remarkable that after the publication of 
the ozone-hole paper, he entered the policy 
arena so keenly and effectively. He did so at 
a time when the United Kingdom, with the 
personal backing of then Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher, was taking a leading role 
in the international negotiations that in 1990 
resulted in the London Amendment to the 
Montreal Protocol. This amendment has been 
successful in bringing significant reductions 
in CFC emissions. 

Whether Joe talked to industry representa- 
tives or to journalists, it was always important 
to him to educate them about the science. In 
fact, it was his scientific integrity that gave 
him such credibility as a public advocate in 
the development of the Montreal Protocol. 

Joe was a wonderful friend and colleague — 
generous with advice and ideas about science, 
but also about wine, English rugby, garden- 
ing, cross-country skiing and the conducting 
of Hector Berlioz’s music, all delivered with 
his surreal good humour (he loved The Goon 
Show). He was awarded several prizes and 
honorary degrees, and took great pleasure, 
in particular, in the fellowship and then 
honorary fellowship conferred on him by his 
old college at Cambridge. He is survived by 
Paula, his wife of 42 years. 


John Pyle and Neil Harris are at the 
Department of Chemistry, University of 
Cambridge, UK. J.P. is also at the National 
Centre for Atmospheric Science, UK. 
e-mails: john.pyle@atm.ch.cam.ac.uk; 
neil.harris@ozone-sec.ch.cam.ac.uk 
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QUANTUM PHYSICS 


Spooky action gets collective 


Thousands of atoms in a gas can share a single Rydberg excitation. Quantum entanglement between such an excitation and 
a single photon has now been realized deterministically. SEE LETTER P.466 


MATTHIAS WEIDEMULLER 


ntanglement is a ubiquitous phenom- 
Be in quantum physics. Owing to 

the intimate correlations imposed by 
entanglement, a measurement on one of the 
constituents of an entangled system forces 
another constituent to acquire a specific, 
previously undetermined state. It does not 
even matter how far apart the constituents 
are; this astonishing effect still holds. That is 
why Einstein called the effect ‘spooky action 
at a distance. Entanglement between pairs of 
particles, such as single photons and atoms, 
has been achieved experimentally in several 
ways. On page 466 of this issue, Li et al.' dem- 
onstrate a method to entangle light and a col- 
lective excitation of an ensemble of roughly 
1,000 atoms, in a fully deterministic way*. 

The authors used an array of micrometre- 
sized atomic clouds, each representing an inde- 
pendent ensemble, and laser fields that bring 
the atoms from their ground state to highly 
excited electronic states called Rydberg states. 
The atoms are cooled to temperatures close to 
absolute zero, thus freezing all atomic motion, 
and are confined by light forces. The van 
der Waals interaction between two Rydberg 
atoms in an ensemble strongly depends on 
the degree of electronic excitation and can 
vastly exceed the interaction between atoms 
in the ground state’. This interaction causes 
a shift in the energy levels of the atoms that 
prevents all but one atom in the ensemble from 
being in the Rydberg state — a phenomenon 
known as Rydberg blockade’. Therefore, the 
entire atomic cloud contains only one Rydberg 
excitation. 

Because any of the atoms can be excited in 
the first place, quantum mechanics demands 
the peculiar effect that the single excitation is 
shared among all atoms simultaneously. This 
collective excitation, or spin wave, can be vis- 
ualized by imagining a full football stadium. 
Spectators sitting on their seats represent 
atoms in their ground state, whereas spectators 
standing with hands raised denote atoms in the 
excited (Rydberg) state. A spin wave then cor- 
responds to a coherent excitation of the spec- 
tators, naturally resulting in a ‘Mexican wave’ 


*This article and the paper under discussion! were 
published online on 19 June 2013. 
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Figure 1 | Entangling an atomic collective excitation with a photon. Lit al.’ have created a Rydberg 
excitation (spin) wave in an ultracold ensemble of roughly 1,000 atoms. The ensemble contains one atom 
in a highly excited, Rydberg state; all other atoms are in the ground state. By illuminating this single- 
excitation spin wave, which is shared by all of the atoms, with a laser field, the authors transformed it into 
an entangled state that involves the spin wave and no photon, or all atoms in the ground state and exactly 


one photon. 


passing through the stadium. However, with 
Rydberg blockade, the spin wave, although it 
is spread over the entire atomic cloud, contains 
only one excitation shared collectively by all 
atoms — a true one-(wo)man Mexican wave. 
Such a single-excitation spin wave has a great 
advantage: it does not matter how many atoms 
actually participate in it, there is always exactly 
one delocalized excitation in the ensemble. 
Therefore, each of the ensembles in the array of 
atomic clouds, despite vast fluctuations in the 
numbers of atoms, represents essentially the 
same quantum-mechanical state. The robust- 
ness of this state preparation lies in the magic 
of the Rydberg blockade. 

As the study’s authors and others have pre- 
viously shown*”, a single Rydberg spin wave 
can effectively be transformed into a light field 
comprising just a single photon. However, in 
those experiments the spin wave decayed rap- 
idly. Li et al. have now used a special optical 
trap that confines the atoms and at the same 
time ensures a long lifetime for each of the sin- 
gle spin waves in the array. By using an extra 
laser field, the authors transformed the spin 
wave into a veritable entangled state between 
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matter and light (Fig. 1). The entangled state 
involves a quantum-mechanical superposition 
of either the Rydberg spin wave and no photon, 
or all atoms in the ground state and exactly one 
photon in the light field. In the classical world, 
a Mexican wave does not necessarily stimu- 
late the home team to score a goal, which in 
this analogy corresponds to the presence of 
a photon. In the quantum world, however, 
entanglement creates a perfect correlation: 
the entangled state corresponds to the stadium 
being in a superposition of Mexican wave and 
no goal yet, or to a goal being scored and no 
Mexican wave. 

Using state-of-the-art protocols to deter- 
mine the full quantum state of a system, Li 
et al. verify with high fidelity that their system 
was prepared in the desired entangled quan- 
tum state. In particular, the authors mapped 
the atomic state on to a light field, which 
could then be investigated using tomographic 
methods that are well established in quan- 
tum information science. The presence of 
quantum entanglement was unambiguously 
confirmed in these measurements. In future 
experiments, the structure and dynamics of 


single or multiple spin waves might be studied 
by detecting the excited atoms directly, 
perhaps even with high spatial resolution®”. 
Li and colleagues’ experiment is by no 
means the first demonstration of deterministic 
atom-light entanglement. A prominent exam- 
ple, involving single Rydberg atoms in a micro- 
wave cavity, is the Nobel-prizewinning work 
by Serge Haroche and co-workers’. Alterna- 
tive approaches to deterministic entanglement 
involve single atoms in optical cavities, which 
allow spontaneous photon emission from the 
atom to be transformed into a fully coherent 
exchange of excitation between the atom and 


REGENERATIVE BIOLOGY 


the cavity’s quantized light field”’®. The novel 
entanglement of an ensemble of atoms with 
a photon demonstrated so impressively by 
Li et al. opens new avenues to making robust 
quantum networks for exchanging quantum 
information between matter and light, and 
could potentially be used to create large-scale 
quantum networks involving vast arrays of 
atomic ensembles. m 


Matthias Weidemiiller is at the Physics 
Institute and the Heidelberg Center for 
Quantum Dynamics, University of Heidelberg, 
69120 Heidelberg, Germany. 


Heartbroken 
embryos heal 


An area of injured heart in zebrafish embryos repairs itself using cells 
from neighbouring areas. The regenerating cells seem to originate from an 
intermediate progenitor-cell population. SEE LETTER P.497 


KENNETH R. CHIEN 


ore than a century ago, the 
pre-eminent geneticist Thomas 
Hunt Morgan noted’ that “regenera- 


tion takes place not only in adult organisms 
but also in embryos, and larvae of many ani- 
mals” In this issue, Zhang et al.” (page 497) 
take a notable step towards understanding 
the mechanism underlying such spontane- 
ous repair in the hearts of vertebrate embryos. 
Their data have important implications across 
the fields of evolutionary, developmental and 
regenerative biology, and potentially offer 
insight into pathways that lead to congenital 
heart disease in children’. 

The authors destroyed, in a spatially and 
temporally controlled way, muscle cells in 
a specific region of the heart ventricle of 
zebrafish (Danio rerio) embryos. They then 
used state-of-the-art genetically triggered cell- 
lineage tracing to track spontaneous regenera- 
tion in the injured ventricular chamber. 

Consistent with earlier studies*>, the 
researchers report that regeneration occurs, 
in part, through proliferation of residual 
ventricular muscle cells that have survived 
the destruction process. Surprisingly, how- 
ever, atrial muscle cells also made a major 
and essential contribution to regeneration. 
These cells normally reside in the atrium 
chamber of the heart. But after injury to the 
ventricle, they migrated to the neighbour- 
ing ventricular chamber, proliferated and 


*This article and the paper under discussion’ were 
published online on 19 June 2013. 


subsequently differentiated into ventricular 
muscle cells (Fig. 1). 

Zhang et al. conclude that, during this 
migratory transition, atrial cells revert to an 
atrial-progenitor-like state, similar to that of 
early precursors in the second heart field (one 
of the two fields from which most of the ver- 
tebrate heart develops) that give rise to many 
of the atrial structures during cardiogenesis®”. 
The cells then develop features of ventricular 
muscle cells. The precise cellular signals that 
govern this remarkable switch in fate from one 
cardiac-muscle cell type to another remain 
unknown, but the authors implicate the Notch 
signalling pathway in this process. 
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Despite having known for decades that 
heart regeneration occurs in lower vertebrates, 
researchers have only recently made notable 
progress towards understanding the mechanism 
involved. It is generally accepted that initial 
dedifferentiation is a crucial step in regenera- 
tion. In the adult zebrafish heart, this seems to 
involve basic muscle units losing their structure 
and primitive cardiac cells acquiring features of 
differentiated cells; these cells might represent 
a naturally occurring heart progenitor from an 
earlier embryonic state*’. In many ways, Zhang 
and co-workers’ data from embryos fit into this 
model. However, they more clearly define this 
intermediate state as one that leans towards a 
naturally occurring progenitor-cell-like state. 

The authors’ findings imply that some of the 
cells migrating into the ventricular region after 
injury originate from the outflow tract — the 
largest region that contains progenitor cells 
of the second heart field”. Similarly, during 
cardiogenesis, many atrial cells originate from 
progenitors in the second heart field* *. Could 
this field carry cells of an intermediate state, 
those between an atrial progenitor cell anda 
fully differentiated atrial cell? And can cells in 
this field switch fates in response to specific 
paracrine signals, which mediate communica- 
tion between nearby cells? 


Injured area 


Atrial-cell-derived 
ventricular cells 


Figure 1 | Spontaneous repair and regeneration of the heart. a, The heart of the embryonic zebrafish 
is composed of an atrial and a ventricular chamber, in which blood passes sequentially through the 
outflow tract to the rest of the body. b, Zhang et al.” partly destroyed the ventricular muscle by genetic 
manipulation. This led to dedifferentiation of a regional pool of atrial cells at the border with the 
ventricular chamber and their conversion to atrial-progenitor-like cells, which expanded in number 
and migrated to the injured ventricular chamber. Moreover, native ventricular muscle cells increased 
in number, and cells of the outflow tract migrated to the injured zone. c, The migrated cells eventually 
became ventricular muscle cells and repaired the damaged area. 
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Zhang and colleagues’ experimental 
set-up should ultimately help to answer 
these questions, and might even uncover 
potential paracrine cues for embryonic 
atrial-cell dedifferentiation, for atrial-progeni- 
tor-cell expansion and migration, and for atrial- 
ventricular reprogramming. Researchers have 
directed such reprogramming using specific 
cardiac transcription factors, albeit relatively 
inefficiently’. If adult atrial cells could be 
converted into atrial progenitors using natu- 
rally occurring paracrine signals, it may obviate 
the need for potential gene therapy to induce 
expression of transcription factors as part of the 
treatment of cardiac disorders. 

From an evolutionary perspective, there is a 
major selective advantage in the ability of the 
vertebrate embryonic heart to spontaneously 
regenerate. But is this ability shared by other 
vertebrate species, including mammals? The 
neonatal mouse heart muscle can undergo 
several rounds of replication”, and a small 
proportion of the cells that cover the surface 
of its ventricular muscle can spontaneously 
regenerate until a few days after birth, before 
this ability is lost!?. Moreover, the mouse 
embryonic heart can completely replace 
defective heart muscle in utero", suggesting 
that mammals have a program of spontaneous 
embryonic-heart repair that cannot be detected 
by simple morphological evaluation. 

The adult human heart seems to have neg- 
ligible ability to regenerate spontaneously 
after losing heart muscle to coronary artery 
disease and associated myocardial infarction 
— modern problems that are unlikely to have 
undergone significant evolutionary pressure. 
In light of Zhang and colleagues’ data, it would 
be interesting to infer the likelihood of embry- 
onic-heart repair from studying cardiogenesis 
in non-human primates, the heart structure of 
which is inherently more complex than that of 
zebrafish, developing over months rather than 
a few days. 

Should the results of the present study be 
replicated in mammalian systems, it may even- 
tually be possible to manipulate this natural 
process to treat heart disorders. Transplanta- 
tion of differentiated cardiac-muscle cells into 
models of an injured mammalian adult heart 
have had mixed results’*. An alternative solu- 
tion might be to present atrial cells with appro- 
priate cues to convert them into atrial-like 
progenitors. Indeed, one way forward could 
be to manipulate both progenitor cells from 
natural cardiogenesis® and human pluripotent- 
stem-cell systems with paracrine signals that 
drive specific progenitor cells towards repair- 
ing the heart*’®. 

Zhang and co-authors’ data may also be rele- 
vant to the most common organ malformation 
in children — congenital heart disease. The 
researchers identify a host of progenitor-cell 
markers that are associated with the process of 
embryonic-heart repair, many of which influ- 
ence cell-fate decisions. Mutations in these and 
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other developmental regulatory genes”, as well 
as naturally occurring sequence variations in 
other specific genes’, create the risk of, and in 
certain cases cause, congenital heart disease, 
possibly through interruption of key steps in 
the formation, renewal and differentiation of 
heart progenitor cells. 

This prompts an intriguing question: does 
congenital heart disease reflect just a defect in 
the initial steps of cardiogenesis or also impair- 
ment of spontaneous embryonic-heart repair 
by a small subset of heart progenitor cells? 
To directly address this question, developing 
large-mammal models of congenital heart 
disease would be crucial. Given that in utero 
interventional therapy already exists for seri- 
ous fetal heart disorders, one could foresee a 
translational move towards delivering pro- 
genitor cells or paracrine signals, which might 
enable regenerative cardiovascular therapies 
to be carried out in children. m 
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Cloaking of heat 


For time immemorial, clothes have been used for thermal insulation. Cloaking 
devices have now been demonstrated that insulate from heat while maintaining 
its flow, thus hiding objects from heat sensors. 


ULF LEQNHARDT 


ver the past decade, invisibility has 

turned from fiction into science’. 

Yet invisibility cloaking is still a long 
way from being a practical technology. Ideas 
from the science of invisibility” have, however, 
inspired other applications of cloaking that are 
more practical and equally exciting, such as the 
cloaking of sound’, vibrations’, water waves’ or 
perhaps even seismic waves’. Writing in Physi- 
cal Review Letters, Schittny et al.’ demonstrate 
a fundamentally different type of cloaking: that 
of heat. 

Light, sound and earthquakes have one 
feature in common: they are waves. The oscil- 
lations of these waves spread like ripples in a 
pond. Light, for example, is an electromagnetic 
wave, in which magnetic oscillations induce an 
electric field that, in turn, produces a magnetic 
field, and so forth. Heat, however, is not a wave. 
It does not oscillate; it simply flows from hot 
to cold by diffusion, much like a piece of sugar 
dissolves in a cup of coffee. The sugar diffuses 
from high to low concentration until the coffee 
is equally sweet everywhere. 

So how can the flow of heat be controlled? 
The rate of heat diffusion, called thermal con- 
ductivity, varies a great deal from material to 
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material. Metals, for example, are good heat 
conductors, whereas plastics and ceramics are 
poor by comparison — the spoon in a cup of 
hot coffee feels hot, whereas the cup is merely 
warm. Empty space is the poorest heat conduc- 
tor; it has zero thermal conductivity because 
heat can flow only in materials. 

If space does not conduct heat, then how 
can the heat of the Sun reach Earth? Rather 
than heat, the Sun sends out thermal radia- 
tion, which consists of electromagnetic waves 
in the infrared band of the spectrum. Only 
after absorption does thermal radiation turn 
into heat. Infrared radiation is different from 
heat in many ways — for example, it can be 
reflected, such as in solar collectors, and it can 
be cloaked. 

Cloaking exploits some of the ideas from 
the physics of space, in particular those of 
Einstein's theory of general relativity. This 
theory states that the laws of physics are the 
same in all reference frames. Light propagates 
with the same speed and along straight lines in 
all straight coordinate frames. However, this 
behaviour is different in curved coordinates. 
Seen from the perspective of a curved frame, a 
straight line will no longer look straight. So, in 
curved frames, light rays are curved. The same 
bending of light occurs in optical materials. 


REF. 7 


Figure 1 | A thermal cloaking device. Schittny and colleagues’ thermal cloak’ consists of copper rings 
and bridges interlaid with plastic. The copper disk in the centre of the device is the object to be concealed 
from heat sensors placed outside the device. The disk is about 5 centimetres across. 


Cloaking uses this feature of general relativity. 
A cloaking device transforms the space occu- 
pied by the object to be made invisible; hence, 
the object disappears. This transformation 
is performed with a material that has opti- 
cal properties that can be calculated from 
Einstein's theory. 

Electromagnetic waves are the most natu- 
ral candidates for cloaking, at least in theory, 
because they propagate through empty space 
and their behaviour is therefore closest to the 
principles of general relativity. It is astonish- 
ing that other waves such as sound or even 
seismic waves follow suit, as these can propa- 
gate only in materials. That Schittny et al. have 
demonstrated heat-cloaking is even more 
astounding, because heat is neither a wave 
nor flows in empty space. Most surprising of 
all is that the cloaking of heat is relatively easy 
in practice. 

For cloaking, the large differences in the 
heat conductivities of different materials is an 
advantage. The heat-cloaking device developed 
by Schittny and colleagues consists of copper 
rings interlaid with plastic, with a few copper 
bridges between them (Fig. 1). A second, more 
refined device, made recently’*, uses five dif- 
ferent materials. In Schittny and co-workers’ 
device, the copper conducts the heat around 
the object to be cloaked, while the plastic insu- 
lates. The precise ratio between copper and 
plastic, and the required number of bridges, 
are obtained from an adaptation””” of Einstein's 
theory, and are designed such that the device 
transforms space. The transformation of space 
ensures that heat flows, as it would through a 
uniform piece of material, around the object 
— as if the object were not there. A heat 
detector would not sense anything unusual. 

One may wonder why this is new. For time 
immemorial, people have put on clothes, 


including cloaks, as insulation from the cold 
and the heat. As well as providing insulation, 
clothes change the flow of heat around them. 
Therefore, heat sensors can still detect the peo- 
ple. Similarly, a woman may use a veil to hide 
her face, but it does not hide her presence. An 
invisibility cloak would make her disappear, 
just as a thermal cloak conceals an object from 
heat detection. 

Whether these tricks with heat can be devel- 
oped from hot topic to practical application is 
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not clear. The authors” speculate that min- 
iaturized devices may help to cool computer 
chips, from which the extraction of heat is a 
major challenge. In any case, the realization of 
astrophysical ideas in laboratory experiments 
is exciting, particularly as the experiments are 
related to another of Einstein’s favourite fields: 
thermodynamics. Einstein received his Nobel 
prize for his theory of diffusion, not for relativ- 
ity. Perhaps he would have received another 
prize for general relativity had he lived longer. 
Thermal cloaking combines the two subjects. 
Einstein himself might have been pleased by 
how these ideas are developing. = 
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Stem cells in 
multiple time zones 


In fruitfly larvae, neural stem cells generate different cell types at different times. 
It emerges that these temporal progressions are controlled by multiple cascades 
of gene transcription factors. SEE ARTICLES P.449 & P.456 


STEFAN THOR 


uring development of the central 
D nervous system, neural stem cells are 

given ‘GPS coordinates’ — positional 
information that instructs them on what types 
of neuronal and glial cell to make and where. 
There is increasing evidence’ that these cells 
also require ‘clock input’: temporal informa- 
tion that allows them to generate different 
cell types at different times, with a fixed birth 
order. Such temporal progressions have been 
observed even in cultures of single neural stem 
cells*®. In two papers in this issue, Bayraktar 
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and Doe’ (page 449) and Li et al.8 (page 456) 
identify regulatory molecular cascades 
that ensure proper temporal progression of 
neural stem cells in the fruitfly Drosophila 
melanogaster*. 

The Drosophila central nervous system 
(CNS) is built in two phases: an embryonic 
phase, which establishes most of the basic 
wiring and function; and a larval phase, which 
expands on the framework of the embryonic 
CNS and builds the much larger and more com- 
plex adult CNS. During both phases, neural 


*This article and the papers under discussion’® were 
published online on 19 June 2013. 
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Figure 1 | Time-dependent evolution of neural lineage trees. a, Neuroblasts in the central nervous 
system of Drosophila melanogaster larvae are divided into type I (which have daughter cells that divide 
once) and type II (which have daughter cells that divide several times). b, Li et al.” reveal that the temporal 
progression of type I neuroblasts is controlled by the expression of a cascade of regulatory transcription 
factors (Hth-Ey-Slp-D-TIl), which results in generation of different types of neuronal and glial cell 

that express specific transcription factors: Bsh, Lim3, Dfr, Toy or Repo. Asymmetric Notch signalling in 
sibling neurons and glia contributes to this diversification process. c, Bayraktar and Doe’ report that in 
type II lineages, separate cascades occur in two main branches: one in the neuroblast itself (Cas—Svp) and 
one in each daughter branch (Cas-D-Grh-Ey). This allows for the generation of even greater diversity in 


cell types originating from a single neuroblast. 


stem cells — also known in insects as neuro- 
blasts — divide asymmetrically, renewing 
themselves while also forming daughter cells 
that have more limited potential for renewal. 
In many cases, the daughter cells will divide 
only once, and such lineages are referred 
to as type I. 

Seminal studies of the CNS of Drosophila 
embryos’ have provided a framework for 
temporal research. They showed that the 
expression of transcription factors in neuro- 
blasts progresses in a temporal cascade of 
Hb-Kr-—Pdm-Cas-Grh. Moreover, each 
factor regulates the adjacent ones, ensur- 
ing precise progression of the cascade. Each 
factor also controls the neuroblasts’ specifica- 
tion competence, as is evident from different 
types of neuronal and glial cell being generated 
in each temporal window. However, such a 
cascade has not been identified during later 
stages of Drosophila CNS development, and 
similarly elaborate cascades have not been 
reported in other animals. 

Li et al. identify genes and pathways that 
control the temporal progression of type I 
neuroblasts in the optic lobes of fly larvae. 
These neuroblasts generate cell-rich lineages 
containing a striking complexity of neuronal 
types that mediate processing of visual input 
from the eye (Fig. 1a,b). By surveying a large 
number of regulatory genes, the authors 
find that optic-lobe neuroblasts sequentially 
express a different series of transcription 
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factors (Hth-Ey-Slp-D-TIl) from embryonic 
neuroblasts. The researchers further investi- 
gate regulatory interplay between these tran- 
scription factors, showing that whereas Hth 
is not necessary for the cascade’s progression, 
Ey, Slp and D are. Moreover, mutating or over- 
activating these factors affects the type of cell 
generated, as is evident from the expression of 
Bsh, Lim3, Dfr, Ap, Toy and Repo — transcrip- 
tion factors that are differentially expressed in 
downstream cells of different fates. 

However, this regulatory cascade only partly 
explains how the great diversity of neuronal 
cell types is established in optic-lobe lineages. 
Liet al. therefore investigated the role of the 
Notch signalling pathway, which acts asym- 
metrically during the development of embry- 
onic neural lineages, thus ensuring differing 
fates for ‘sibling’ neurons'*'*. The authors 
find that, indeed, Notch signalling is crucial 
for establishing asymmetric cell fate in sibling 
neurons in optic-lobe lineages as well. So a 
temporal cascade combined with asymmetric 
Notch signalling in sibling neurons seems to 
generate the high degree of neuronal diversity 
observed in optic-lobe lineages. 

Bayraktar and Doe establish an entirely new 
concept in temporal coding. In addition to the 
type I lineages, in which daughter cells usually 
divide once, a second subclass of larval neuro- 
blasts designated type II has been identi- 
fied'*"*. Intriguingly, type II neuroblasts 
generate daughter cells that divide multiple 
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times. This means that, compared with 
embryonic lineages, which typically contain 
10-15 cells, type II lineages are relatively large, 
containing as many as 500 cells, and display 
tremendous cell-type diversity. 

Controlling cell-type diversity in such large 
and multi-branching lineages presents an addi- 
tional challenge for the control of temporal 
events. Bayraktar and Doe provide evidence 
for an exciting evolutionary solution to this 
problem — multiple temporal cascades along 
different branches ofa lineage tree. 

The authors show that type II neuroblasts 
also undergo a time-dependent change in cell- 
specification competence, which is evident 
from the generation of different cell types over 
time and the sequential expression of regula- 
tory transcription factors. In addition, these 
neuroblasts’ daughter cells independently 
progress through a programmed transcrip- 
tion-factor cascade. Mutating or overactivat- 
ing the daughter-cell temporal genes affects the 
fates of neurons and glia. Strikingly, although 
each daughter cell undergoes the same 
temporal progression, the types of neuron gen- 
erated differ over time owing to the ongoing 
temporal progression in the neuroblast itself 
(Fig. 1c). Basically, as the neuroblast changes 
over time, the same cascades in the daughter 
cells have different informational values. These 
are exciting findings and provide an alterna- 
tive concept for thinking about temporal 
progression during the development of large 
neural lineages. 

A question relevant to both studies is how 
the temporal genes connect to genes regulat- 
ing terminal differentiation — how do the tem- 
poral genes actually dictate unique neural-cell 
fates? Another important issue pertains to a 
more complete and detailed mapping of type I 
and II lineage trees: the current studies did 
map the temporal expression of key regulatory 
genes and the resulting temporal generation of 
distinct cell types, but the precise, single-cell 
resolution of these large lineage trees awaits 
further investigation. This poses a challenge 
because of the complexity and size of these lar- 
val lineages (for example, each type II lineage 
has almost as many cells as one Caenorhabditis 
elegans worm). Nonetheless, full resolution of 
these lineage trees is necessary, because further 
surprises are likely to be in store. 

Studies in mammals have identified temporal 
progressions in neural stem cells’ specifica- 
tion competence both in vivo and in vitro”. 
However, there has been limited success in 
identifying bona fide temporal gene cascades 
in which regulatory factors are expressed in 
a sequential manner, regulate each other and 
regulate cell-specification competence. The 
two latest studies suggest that regulatory genes 
with other known functions may be involved in 
temporal cascades in mammalian neural pro- 
genitors, similarly to Hth, Ey and TI, which 
are all better known for other roles in Droso- 
phila development. Thus, broad, temporally 


focused surveys of regulatory-gene expression 
may help to identify temporal cascades in the 
mammalian nervous system. = 
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The road to carbon 
nanotube transistors 


Purifying and positioning carbon nanotubes are challenges for the synthesis of 
electronic devices based on these nanomaterials. Recent advances in such areas 
reveal trends that are beating an exciting path towards transistor technology. 


AARON D. FRANKLIN 


engineers have managed to drive revo- 

lutionary technology by shrinking 
silicon transistors, the building blocks for all 
computing. Now transistors are approaching 
fundamental roadblocks that mean the devices 
cannot still be fashioned from silicon if they are 
to become any smaller. Researchers are there- 
fore looking for materials to replace silicon. The 
road to producing transitors from single-walled 
carbon nanotubes (CNTs) — one of the most 
promising options — has been hedged about 
by the difficulties of purifying and controlla- 
bly positioning these tiny molecular cylinders, 
which have a diameter of about 1 nanometre. 
Writing in Nature Nanotechnology, Jin et al.' 
report a method for obtaining arrays of highly 
purified semiconducting CNTs. This result, 
when considered with other advances in puri- 
fying and placing CNTs, suggests a promising 
future for CNT-driven electronics. 

The motivation for pursuing a computing 
technology based on CNT transistors includes 
their ability to operate at low voltages’ (saving 
chip power) and their exceptional perfor- 
mance in devices in which the length of the 
current-carrying CNT channel is less than 
10 nanometres*. Because CNTs can be metal- 
lic or semiconducting, isolation of purely 
semiconducting nanotubes has been of 
great concern. For high-performance logic 
applications, which would require billions 
of transistors integrated on a chip, the impu- 
rity concentration of metallic CNTs would 
need to be less than 0.0001%. With statistical 
analyses indicating that 33% of all CNTs are 
metallic, this is a daunting target. 


| fies nearly five decades, scientists and 


Jin and colleagues have managed to achieve 
the selective removal of metallic CNTs from 
an array of such nanotubes on a chip without 
damaging the semiconducting nanotubes. 
Starting with a parallel array of long CNTs, 
the authors coat the substrate supporting 
these nanotubes with a special organic thin 
film (a resist) that is sensitive to thermal 
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fluctuations. Therefore, when a nanotube 
conducts an electric current, heat is dissipated 
(a process known as Joule heating), locally 
breaking down the resist to create a small 
trench that exposes the nanotube. This useful 
thermophysical behaviour led the research- 
ers to dub the 25-nm-thick resist material a 
‘thermocapillary resist: When an electric field 
is applied to a portion of the CNTs, the semi- 
conducting nanotubes are electrically switched 
off (blocking current flow), leaving only the 
metallic CNTs to carry electrons. Thus, 
only the metallic CNTs are exposed in resist 
trenches and they can be removed using an 
oxygen plasma. 

The advantages of this approach include 
high selectivity for metallic CNTs, a lack of 
specificity for nanotube diameter and removal 
of the entire length of unwanted CNTs — pre- 
vious methods have failed in one or more of 
these categories. The use of electromagneti- 
cally induced Joule heating may eliminate the 
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Figure 1 | Targets for carbon nanotube (CNT) transistors. The graph shows the progress in CNT 
transistor technology since the first demonstration of a CNT field-effect transistor (CNTFET) in 1998. 
The purity of semiconducting CNT material is plotted in terms of percentage of metallic CNT impurity. 
The placement of CNTs at a certain density is shown for both consistent and inconsistent pitch (distance) 
between CNTs, with the target of 125 CNTs per micrometre specified, along with the maximum of 

500 CNTs per um obtained when the CNTs are packed together without a gap between them. Trends in 
both purification and placement over the past decade suggest the ability to meet their targets before 2020, 
provided the scientific effort continues (dotted-line trajectories). Jin et al. introduce’ a superb purification 
technique that is combined with a modest density of CNTs at an inconsistent pitch. Final approaches for 
achieving both less than 0.0001% of metallic CNTs and a CNT density of more than 125 CNTs per um with 


consistent pitch must be compatible. 
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need for metal electrodes to create current flow 
in the metallic CNTs. 

This impressive advance is best considered 
in light of the ultimate targets for CNT transis- 
tors. From an industry perspective, CNTs are 
among the most viable options for a transis- 
tor technology involving minimum device- 
feature sizes of less than 7 nm, which is slated 
for production by the early 2020s. There have 
been many breakthroughs in the isolation of 
semiconducting nanotubes dispersed in a solu- 
tion’, leading to promising progress that is on 
track to yield the target purity of 0.0001% by 
2020 (Fig. 1). However, a challenge with all 
solution-based processes is that they must be 
compatible with a strategy for positioning the 
CNTs. The thermocapillary-resist approach of 
Jin et al. is encouraging because it works on 
CNTs that are already positioned in aligned 
arrays — although improvements are needed 
to thin the resist and shrink the resulting 
trench widths (at present, about 250 nm) to 
be compatible with a higher CNT density. The 
authors’ technique is a superb approach for 
applications that do not require very high CNT 
placement density, such as thin-film transis- 
tors, which drive displays, and could poten- 
tially lead to high-performance CNT transistor 
technology. 

Ina technological application, each transis- 
tor will require several parallel CNT channels 
to drive the required current. Therefore, the 
CNTs must be placed at a small pitch (dis- 
tance between CNTs) to maximize the current 
per transistor width. CNTs grown on quartz 
substrates are excellent for yielding’ parallel 
nanotubes at a density of up to 55 CNTs per 
micrometre. However, they do not provide 
consistent pitch, which is essential for achiev- 
ing a high density of integrated devices in 
which the number of CNT channels per device 
is constant. 

In the mid-2000s, it was shown that CNTs 
could be coated with certain molecules to tune 
their attraction to different surfaces®. This 
attribute has been exploited’ most recently 
to boost the density of nanotubes placed at a 
controlled pitch to 10 CNTs per um. As was 
the case for the trend in increasing purity of 
semiconducting CNTs, progress in increasing 
nanotube density with a regular pitch indicates 
that the baseline target of 125 CNTs per um 
should be attainable before 2020 (Fig. 1). 

We have known for years that a silicon-based 
device will not be able to provide the neces- 
sary performance at the dimensions desired 
for 2020 technologies*. Although the postu- 
lated trajectories shown in Figure 1 indicate 
that CNTs can be ready by this time, without 
substantial effort by the scientific community 
these trends will undoubtedly flatten. Nei- 
ther of the required targets is fundamentally 
impossible, yet neither is possible without sus- 
tained, even increased, global scientific effort 
to yield more discoveries like those of Jin and 
colleagues. Some 10 years of data suggest that, 
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with enough effort, this News & Views article 
could be viewed on an electronic device driven 
by CNT transistors before the end of the next 
decade. In short, the road is before us — will 
we take it? = 
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Nutrient sensing 
lost in cancer 


Cells can sense and respond to fluctuations in nutrient availability. Mutations 
that disrupt such lines of nutrient communication with the cellular growth 
machinery seem to contribute to the uncontrolled growth of cancer cells. 


SUCHITHRA MENON & BRENDAN D. MANNING 


arious signals, including those stem- 
\ / ming from nutrients such as carbo- 
hydrates and amino acids, tightly 
coordinate cell growth. These signals can be 
altered in disease states, such as obesity and 
cancer. Reporting in Science, Bar-Peled et al! 
identify a protein complex called GATOR that 
is crucial for linking nutrient sensing by the 
cell to the control of cell growth. They also find 
that this complex is disrupted in some cancers, 
hinting at a mechanism by which cancer cells 
disconnect their growth from normal growth- 
control signals. 
Cells monitor nutrient levels through both 
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in cancer 


systemic and local lines of communication. 
The systemic signals reflect the nutrient sta- 
tus of the whole organism and come in the 
form of secreted factors, such as the hormone 
insulin, which can travel to all parts of the body. 
Local signals come from nutrients within cells, 
because cells closely monitor their own levels 
of glucose, amino acids and other nutrients 
or their metabolic products. 

One component of the cellular nutrient- 
detection system is the protein complex 
mTORC1, which senses both systemic and 
local nutrient signals. Under nutrient-rich 
conditions, mTORC1 is activated to pro- 
mote the conversion of nutrients into cellular 
building blocks — proteins, lipids and nucleic 
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Figure 1 | Nutrient sensing and mTORCI1. The protein complex mTORCI senses systemic and local levels 
of nutrients through two parallel regulatory circuits that control Rheb and Rag proteins. Secreted factors 
such as insulin relay systemic nutrient status to cells, initiating pathways that relieve the inhibition of Rheb 
by the protein complex TSC. Bar-Peled et al.’ report that the GATOR protein complex inhibits Rag proteins 
to signal local (intracellular) shortage of amino acids. In the presence of nutrients, Rheb and Rag proteins 
act together to induce mTORC1 activation, which results in the conversion of nutrients into proteins, lipids 
and nucleic acids — macromolecules that are required for cellular growth. In cancer cells, genetic changes 
can disrupt these two regulatory circuits and activate mTORC1 independently of nutrient availability. 
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acids”. When nutrients are scarce, however, 
this complex is inactivated, allowing individual 
cells — and the whole organism — to econo- 
mize on nutrients by halting cell growth. 

Much progress has been made in our under- 
standing of how mTORC1 senses growth sig- 
nals (Fig. 1). This complex responds to systemic 
nutrient signals through a biochemical pathway 
that is initiated at the cell surface by secreted 
factors. The pathway communicates with a 
regulatory circuit that involves the protein 
complex TSC and its target Rheb — an essential 
activator of mTORC] (refs 2, 3). In the absence 
of secreted growth factors, TSC inhibits the 
ability of Rheb to stimulate mTORC1 activity. 
As for local nutrients, cells mainly sense intra- 
cellular amino-acid levels through a second set 
of essential mTORC] activators called Rag pro- 
teins’. Both Rheb and Rag signals are essential, 
providing a mechanism by which mTORCI can 
integrate systemic and local nutrient signals. 
Consequently, mTORC1 is activated, and so 
promotes cell growth, only under conditions 
that are favourable to both the cell and the 
whole organism. 

Bar-Peled et al. identify GATOR as a cru- 
cial regulator of Rag proteins. They show that 
this protein complex is required for mTORC1 
inhibition in response to amino-acid short- 
age in the cell — an evolutionarily conserved 
mechanism for sensing amino acids that is 
also present in yeast and fly cells’*”. Just as the 
TSC complex inhibits Rheb, GATOR seems 
to inhibit the ability of Rag proteins to acti- 
vate mTORCI under conditions of nutrient 
deprivation (Fig. 1). 

Because mTORCI is a major promoter 
of cell growth, it is not surprising that it is 
abnormally activated in most human can- 
cers across nearly all cell lineages®. Some of 
the most frequent genetic changes in cancer 
lead to persistent activation of this complex, at 
least in part by permanently activating path- 
ways that inhibit the TSC complex. Further- 
more, components of the TSC complex are 
mutated in some cancers and in the cancer-like 
syndromes tuberous sclerosis complex and 
lymphangioleiomyomatosis, which are driven 
by uncontrolled mTORC1 activity. These 
genetic changes disconnect mT'ORCI signal- 
ling from systemic nutrient control by growth 
factors. Loss of TSC-complex-mediated regu- 
lation facilitates cell-autonomous growth ina 
tumour, rendering it largely independent of 
organismal nutrient status. 

The present study suggests that defects in 
local nutrient sensing can also contribute to 
mTORC1 activation and tumour-cell growth. 
The authors show that on disruption of pro- 
tein components of GATOR, mTORCI1 can no 
longer sense local amino-acid levels, remain- 
ing active irrespective of the cellular avail- 
ability of these nutrients. Moreover, the genes 
encoding NPRL2, NPRL3 and DEPDCS (the 
core components of GATOR that are involved 
in Rag inhibition) are tumour suppressors, and 


their mutation or deletion occur in a variety 
of human cancers, albeit at low frequency’”. 
From the cancer-cell perspective, what could 
be the advantage to tumour development of 
disrupting local nutrient signals? 

Generally, homeostatic pathways that moni- 
tor nutrient fluctuations in the cell, and alter 
cellular physiology accordingly, promote cell 
survival. Such adaptive responses would seem 
to be equally, or even more, important in the 
immediate environment ofa growing tumour, 
where insufficient or immature vasculature 
might lead to variable delivery of nutrients to 
the tumour cells. Loss of other nutrient-sens- 
ing pathways (including the LKBI-AMPK 
pathway) that act as tumour suppressors 
sensitizes tumour cells to nutrient starvation 
or to drugs that mimic aspects of starvation®”. 
Therefore, a vulnerability to nutrient depriva- 
tion is likely to counterbalance the advantage 
of a sustained increase in mTORC1 activity 
after GATOR loss. An explanation for selec- 
tive loss of this and other nutrient-sensing 
pathways in tumours could be that removal 
of these brakes on cell growth provides a 
growth advantage under suboptimal — but not 
growth-limiting — nutrient levels that would 
normally inhibit mTORC1. 

Bar-Peled and colleagues’ findings could 
have implications for cancer treatment. They 
find that, compared with some other cancer 
cells, GATOR-mutant cells are more sensitive 
to the mTORC1 inhibitor rapamycin. In addi- 
tion to targeted therapeutics such as rapamycin, 
exploiting specific vulnerabilities arising from 
disruption of inherent adaptive responses to 
nutrient availability might provide alternative 
strategies for selectively killing cancer cells. 
Indeed, cancer cells that lack these adaptive 
responses might be particularly susceptible 
to nutrient mimetics, such as amino-acid or 
glucose analogues; drugs that cause general 
metabolic stress in cells, including the anti- 
diabetes drug metformin; or compounds that 
target the specific metabolic dependencies of 
tumour cells. These are all active areas of inves- 
tigation in the field of cancer metabolism. = 
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50 Years Ago 


Nowadays, most scientists who 
reach a fair degree of seniority 

in their profession are called on 

at some time... to plana new 
laboratory. On the first occasion, 
they usually tackle this with 
enthusiasm, pride and little else, 
other than their own prejudices or 
knowledge of the deficiencies of the 
laboratories they have themselves 
worked in. 

From Nature 29 June 1963 


100 Years Ago 


A shameful outrage has just been 
perpetrated at the Gatty Marine 
Laboratory of St. Andrews ... The 
laboratory has always been freely 
open to scientific workers of both 
sexes ... and might therefore have 
been expected to be immune 

from attack; yet it has been fired, 
apparently by militant suffragettes 
... It appears that on Saturday, 
June 21, the incendiaries effected 
an entry by smashing one of the 
windows ... The print of a small 
shoe, and suffragette literature 
stuck between the wall anda 
rain-pipe, were the only traces left. 
Fortunately the fire was seen by a 
fisherman, who gave the alarm. 
ALSO: 

Yorkshire Education Committee has 
decided to include in the vacation ... 
a laboratory course of experimental 
science ... This course is intended 
for science teachers in secondary 
schools, and especially for those 
who teach the subject to girls and 
desire to acquaint themselves with 
methods of correlating it with 
domestic subjects. It will relate 
chiefly to the subject of combustion 
... provide examples of the teaching 
of science in relationship to the 
phenomena and appliances of daily 
life and especially of domestic life; 
and give a connected account of the 
modern science of combustion and 
the chemistry of flame. 

From Nature 26 June 1913 
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Brain food 


Anyone studying for an exam knows that learning 
and memory cost energy. If energy is limited, 
cognitive functions can be impaired or traded 

off. Writing in Biology Letters, Jaumann et al. used 
honeybees (Apis mellifera) to assess whether 
changes in resource allocation at the group level 
might relieve such effects in group-living animals 
(S. Jaumann, R. Scudelari & D. Naug Biol. Lett. 
http://dx.doi.org/10.1098/rsbl.2013.0149; 2013). 

They find that learning imposes an energetic 
cost on individual honeybees from a colony, and 
that — just as in solitary animals — learning and 
retention suffer during starvation or following an 
immunological challenge. 

A worldwide trend of colony collapse resulting 
from bee disappearance is worrying scientists. The 
authors suggest that diseases, pesticide exposure 
or habitat changes may impose energetic stresses, 
particularly on foraging bees, that impair their ability 


to find their way home. Marian Turner 


Resistance mapping 


in malaria 


Whole- genome sequencing of human malaria parasites has revealed genomic 
regions that are associated with resistance to artemisinin-based drugs. The 
findings may help to explain the origin and spread of this worrying trend. 


A. TAYLOR BRIGHT & 
ELIZABETH A. WINZELER 


Ithough malaria still causes more 
A= one million deaths annually, the 

number of reported cases of the dis- 
ease has been decreasing in recent years’. 
This decrease may be partly attributable to 
improved surveillance and control of mos- 
quitoes, the malaria parasite’s vector. But 
many experts feel that it is mainly a result of 
the availability and effectiveness of medi- 
cines called artemisinin-based combination 
therapies. Because this is the only class of anti- 
malarial therapy that can effectively eliminate 
multi-drug-resistant malaria infections, the 
discovery of artemisinin resistance in para- 
sites in western Cambodia’ has been viewed 
as a potential disaster by the international 
malaria community, and has sparked inten- 
sive effort to identify the genes conferring the 
resistance. Writing in Nature Genetics, Miotto 
et al. use whole-genome sequencing to inves- 
tigate 825 samples of Plasmodium falciparum 
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—acommon human malaria parasite — from 
southeast Asia and West Africa in an attempt 
to reveal the molecular basis and origin of arte- 
misinin resistance. 

Thereis currently no licensed malaria vaccine, 
so drugs remain the best way to control the 
infection. Artemisinin-based combination 
therapies (ACTs) are medicines in which one 
of the active ingredients is a derivative of arte- 
misinin, a natural product originally isolated 
from the traditional Chinese medicinal herb 
sweet wormwood’. Although ACTs are very 
effective at treating malaria, their mechanism 
of action is not well understood, and resist- 
ance mechanisms seem to be different from 
those for other antimalarials. Resistance is also 
difficult to quantitate: no sensitive laboratory- 
based assays are available, and resistance is typ- 
ically defined by how long it takes for malaria 
parasites to be cleared from a patient’s body 
after treatment with artemisinin alone, a pro- 
cess in which patient immunity plays a part. 

Furthermore, western Cambodia is the same 
region from which resistance to drugs based 
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on chloroquine and sulfadoxine-pyrimeth- 
amine emerged and spread to the rest of the 
world in previous decades, leading to millions 
of extra deaths as these front-line antimalari- 
als were rendered useless® *. Fears of a repeat 
of this disaster if artemisinin-resistant para- 
sites become widespread prompted the World 
Health Organization and other members of 
the Roll Back Malaria Partnership to launch 
the Global Plan for Artemisinin Resistance 
Containment (GPARC) in 2011 (go.nature. 
com/jgcpzc). 

One of the main goals of GPARC is to 
identify the molecular basis of resistance to 
artemisinin, but this initiative has been con- 
founded by the fact that this characteristic can- 
not be reliably assayed or reproduced in the 
laboratory. Instead, investigators have relied on 
genetic epidemiology — looking for signatures 
in parasite genomes that can shed light on the 
genetic basis of resistance. In these studies, 
parasite DNA is collected from infected people 
both in areas in which artemisinin resistance 
is common and in areas where it is not. By tak- 
ing advantage of natural parasite sexual crosses 
that occur in the mosquito, together with con- 
ventional genotyping techniques or, most 
recently, whole-genome sequencing, genomic 
regions associated with resistant parasite pop- 
ulations can be mapped (Fig. 1). Genes present 
in these candidate regions are then prioritized 
for functional studies to validate what role, if 
any, they have in parasite resistance. 

Using such techniques, Miotto et al. find 
evidence of three genetically distinct resistant 
parasite populations in a quite small geo- 
graphic area, suggesting that resistance may 
have arisen independently at least three times. 
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Figure 1 | Piéce de résistance. Miotto et al.’ found long blocks of sequence, called haplotypes, that 
contain sequence variants common to many parasite DNA samples from patients showing signs of 
resistance to artemisinin treatment. An example haplotype is shown in purple. Although parts of this 
haplotype are also found in parasite DNA samples from drug-sensitive patients, they do not consistently 
map toa shared chromosomal location. Thus, genes lying in a chromosomal region at which the 
haplotype is shared across drug-resistant samples are candidate resistance genes that should be prioritized 


for functional assessment. 


In addition, they identify genomic regions 
that have characteristics indicative of selec- 
tion pressure; these sites may be associated 
with artemisinin resistance. One such area is 
located on chromosome 13 and has also been 
identified in previous studies”"’. Genes in this 
region, along with others identified as highly 
associated with resistance in various other 
analyses, should serve as starting points for 
follow-up functional studies. All of Miotto and 
colleagues’ raw sequencing data are publicly 
available, which will be an invaluable resource 
for the research community. 

Without follow-on functional studies that 
reveal the exact identity of genetic variants 
that confer resistance, one cannot be sure that 
resistance has indeed arisen on several inde- 
pendent occasions, or even that the region 
on chromosome 13 is truly important. The 
authors call for further population studies, 
but unless a clearer signature emerges, such 
as a copy-number variant (a duplication or 
amplification of a genomic region), further 
population studies and sequencing may not 
provide better resolution, especially if the 
parasites in a region are closely related to one 
another. To show definitively that resistance 
is conferred by a specific genetic variant, the 
candidate variant would need to be moved 
into an artemisinin-sensitive parasite clone 
(through genetic crosses, allelic exchange or 
genetic engineering) and the resultant para- 
sites tested for resistance or tolerance. Cur- 
rently, these techniques are too cumbersome in 
P falciparum to allow assessment of the dozens 
of candidate variants discovered in this latest 
study. Nevertheless, new techniques, such as 
zinc-finger-nuclease technology’”””, could 
ease the task of investigating candidate vari- 
ants. Additionally, development of an in vitro 


assay that would allow artemisinin tolerance 
and/or resistance to be assessed more readily 
and sensitively in the field and the laboratory 
would speed up such efforts. 

Miotto and colleagues’ work represents 
a substantial contribution not just to the 
search for the molecular basis of artemisinin 
resistance, but also to the larger question of 
worldwide genetic diversity in P. falciparum. 
Furthermore, the study highlights the great 
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strides made towards combating malaria in 
recent years at the international public-health 
level, to a large extent as a result of increased 
funding from groups such as Roll Back Malaria 
and the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation. The 
fact that a multi-centre, international study 
analysing hundreds of parasite samples from 
around the world could even be attempted, let 
alone completed, shows how far the malaria 
research community has come, and how 
successful the major funders have been at pro- 
moting cutting-edge research. But it also high- 
lights the need for more funding to investigate 
the basic biology of the parasite, so that the 
hypotheses proffered by population genomics 
data can be properly tested. = 
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An ultra-small 


silicon laser 


A micrometre-sized laser has been demonstrated in silicon, the most ubiquitous 
material of the electronics industry. The device operates at microwatt power levels 
and could open routes to compact photonic integrated circuits. SEE LETTER P.470 


ROEL BAETS 


described the Doppler effect in 1842, 

we have known that light scattered by 
a moving object undergoes a frequency shift. 
Much later, researchers, including Venkata 
Raman, discovered the influence of mechani- 
cal vibrations in matter on light propagation. 
But the interaction between light and mat- 
ter also works the other way around: light 
can exert forces on particles and set them 
in motion. These concepts have now been 
ingeniously combined in what is probably 


B« since physicist Christian Doppler 
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the smallest laser ever made in silicon. On 
page 470 of this issue, Takahashi et al.' report 
a micrometre-sized Raman silicon laser that 
operates at microwatt power levels. 

In essence, the authors describe an ultra- 
compact laser on a silicon chip made using 
mainstream electronic-industry technolo- 
gies. The laser is ‘pumped’ by another laser 
and has a cavity — in which the light gener- 
ated circulates and is amplified — that is less 
than 10 um across. The power of the pump is in 
the microwatt range, and the laser can produce 
continuous-wave radiation. As in any laser, the 
optical oscillation is caused by a combination 
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of optical amplification and cavity 
feedback. In most lasers, optical ampli- 
fication is due to stimulated emission 
involving the electronic energy levels 
of the material filling the cavity. If the 
filling material is crystalline silicon, 
this approach is not suitable owing to 
the indirect energy-band structure of 
the electrons in the crystal lattice. This 
means that the material’s interacting 
electron wavefunctions have a differ- 
ent momentum, in turn making the 
emission and amplification of light 
highly inefficient. 

However, the optical amplifica- 
tion in the silicon laser of Takahashi 
and colleagues results from a differ- 
ent process. The covalently bound 
atoms in a silicon crystal form a 
mass-spring system, which behaves 
like a harmonic oscillator. This system 
has a natural mechanical (resonance) 
frequency of about 15.6 terahertz. At 
room temperature, the thermal energy 
in the crystal lattice is bundled at this 
frequency. When a laser pump beam 
with frequency v hits the shaking sili- 
con atoms, a small fraction of the beam 
is scattered in two new frequencies, 
v + 15.6 THz, an effect called sponta- 
neous Raman scattering that is remi- 
niscent of the Doppler effect. 

In their study, Takahashi et al. 
used a beam of frequency 210 THz, 
which corresponds to a wavelength of 
1,428 nanometres. The v— 15.6-THz 
frequency — equivalent to a wave- 
length of 1,543 nm, which is an 
important wavelength in optical-fibre 
communications — is dominant over 
the upper frequency for quantum- 
mechanical reasons, and is called the 
Raman-Stokes frequency. The coexistence of 
the pump frequency and the Stokes frequency 
leads to the electric-field intensity of the com- 
bined light beam beating at 15.6 THz. The 
beating in turn exerts a time-periodic force on 
the silicon atoms and drives them into a more 
intense vibration, leading to more efficient 
scattering of the pump beam into the Stokes 
beam. This two-way mechanism implies opti- 
cal amplification of the Stokes beam, fed by 
the pump beam, and is known as stimulated 
Raman scattering. Hence, this type of laser is 
called a Raman laser (Fig. 1). 

The authors are not the first to report a 
Raman silicon laser. In 2004, researchers 
demonstrated’ a Raman silicon laser that 
produces pulsed radiation, and, shortly after, 
Intel reported a continuous-wave version of 
this laser’. In spite of the excitement associ- 
ated with these first silicon lasers, their prac- 
tical relevance remained limited. The devices 
were large (centimetre-scale) for an on-chip 
laser, and the required pump power was high 
(several tens of milliwatts). 
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Figure 1 | Raman laser. The basic elements of Takahashi and 
colleagues’ ultra-small silicon Raman laser’ are shown schematically 
(top panel). An optical microcavity, here simplified to a simple cavity 
with two mirrors, rather than the photonic-crystal cavity used by 

the authors, encloses crystalline silicon. The device is pumped by 

an external laser beam with a frequency that coincides with one of 
the cavity’s resonance frequencies (bottom panel). The pump light 
excites the silicon crystal into its natural vibration frequency of 

15.6 THz. This causes the pump photons to be scattered to a lower 
optical frequency, called the Raman-Stokes frequency, which builds 
up in amplitude. If the cavity is designed such that the Raman-Stokes 
frequency also coincides with a cavity’s resonance frequencies, a laser 
oscillation arises that has the Raman-Stokes frequency. 


Takahashi et al. have now changed the ball 
game by using a photonic-crystal laser cavity. A 
photonic crystal is nothing but an arrangement 
of air holes (typically 100 nm in diameter), like 
an orderly Swiss cheese, in a material with high 
refractive index — silicon in this case. Each 
hole is an extremely strong scatterer of light. 
By adjusting the position and size of each hole 
— and doing so with nanometre precision — 
it is possible to engineer the overall scattering 
in such a way as to keep light waves impris- 
oned in a cavity and reduce the escape routes 
to an amazing minimum, at least for a discrete 
set of optical frequencies that can resonate 
in the cavity. 

Photonic-crystal cavities in silicon are not 
new, and have been reported by many groups, 
not least by Takahashi and colleagues in 
earlier studies’. But the challenge for the 
micrometre-sized silicon Raman laser was lit- 
erally double: the resonant optical frequencies 
of the cavity needed to coincide precisely with 
the frequencies of both the pump beam and 
of the Raman-Stokes light (Fig. 1). It took an 
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ingenious cavity design that accounted 


eau for the complete vectorial nature of the 
Mirror Mirror electromagnetic cavity fields, as well as 
the detailed physics of the interaction 
——~ REISS of these fields through Raman scatter- 
Rs SAS : ? 
SS CEE AP PERI ing, to make it all work. 
sya Oe Pag iss Will this new laser become relevant 
LS PIGS for practical applications, unlike its 
See PGS much larger and power-hungry pre- 
eats af face Ha d ? In terms of size, power 
Pump Raman-Stokes ECESSOLS »P : 
beam L laser emission consumption and power-conversion 
re crystal efficiency, the answer may be yes. 
atltice 


The main handicap of using a Raman 
laser as a light source for optical inter- 
connections in electronic systems is 
that it is an optically pumped device. 
A normal semiconductor laser such as 
that used in telecommunications and 
data communication is electrically 
powered and electrically modulated. 
A Raman laser is based on the scatter- 
ing of high-energy photons to lower- 
energy photons and therefore can only 
be optically powered. 

To introduce optical powering into 
electronic systems would require 
major re-engineering, but it is not 
fundamentally impossible. The key 
question is whether it can be done 
with sufficiently low power losses 
and at suitably low cost. However, the 
modulation of the laser should in any 
case be driven by electrical signals, 
simply because the signals are pro- 
duced by electronic circuitry. This 
can be achieved by incorporating an 
electrically controlled loss mecha- 
nism into the microlaser, as has already 
been demonstrated’ for centimetre- 
sized silicon Raman lasers. The most 
obvious way to do so is to build an 
electronic device known as a p-n diode 
into the silicon cavity and inject charge carri- 
ers into the diode, which leads to absorption 
of light. Hence, the laser can be switched on 
and off. The next step would therefore be to 
make an optically pumped photonic-crystal 
Raman laser in silicon and to modulate it at 
gigabit-per-second rates, which are those 
needed in current data communication, by 
modulating the electric current through 
the device. m 
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Combinatorial temporal patterning in 
progenitors expands neural diversity 


Omer Ali Bayraktar!* & Chris Q. Doe? 


Human outer subventricular zone (OSVZ) neural progenitors and Drosophila typeII neuroblasts both generate 
intermediate neural progenitors (INPs) that populate the adult cerebral cortex or central complex, respectively. It is 
unknown whether INPs simply expand or also diversify neural cell types. Here we show that Drosophila INPs 
sequentially generate distinct neural subtypes, that INPs sequentially express Dichaete, Grainy head and Eyeless 
transcription factors, and that these transcription factors are required for the production of distinct neural subtypes. 
Moreover, parental type II neuroblasts also sequentially express transcription factors and generate different neuronal/ 
glial progeny over time, providing a second temporal identity axis. We conclude that neuroblast and INP temporal 
patterning axes act together to generate increased neural diversity within the adult central complex; OSVZ progenitors 
may use similar mechanisms to increase neural diversity in the human brain. 


Proper brain development requires the production of a vast array of 
neurons and glia from a relatively small pool of stem/progenitor cells. 
Spatial patterning mechanisms generate progenitor diversity along 
the anterior—posterior and dorso-ventral axes, but the temporal pat- 
terning cues used by individual progenitors to make different neural 
cell types over time remain poorly characterized'’. Drosophila neural 
progenitors (known as neuroblasts) are a model system to study tem- 
poral patterning. Most embryonic and larval neuroblasts undergo a 
‘type I’ cell lineage to bud off a series of smaller ganglion mother cells 
(GMCs) that each make a pair of neurons or glia** (Fig. 1a), and 
transcription factors that specify temporal identity have been char- 
acterized in both embryonic neuroblasts*° and larval neuroblasts’?". 

Weand others have recently discovered six ‘type IT neuroblasts in the 
dorsomedial larval brain lobe (DM1-DM6) and two with more lateral 
positions’?"* (Fig. la). Type II neuroblasts undergo self-renewing 
asymmetric cell divisions to generate a series of smaller INPs; then each 
INP also undergoes self-renewing divisions to generate a series of ~six 
GMCs, which typically each produce two neurons or glia'*-"* (Fig. 1a). 
Thus, both neuroblasts and INPs generate a series of progeny over time. 
For clarity, we state that type II neuroblasts transition from early to late 
over time, and INPs transition from young to old over time (Fig. 1a). 
Type II neuroblasts give rise to large clones of neurons and glia that 
populate the Drosophila adult brain central complex (CCX)'*"’. Thus, 
type II neuroblasts share features with human OSVZ progenitors: both 
progenitors generate INPs, and both are used to increase the number of 
neurons in a particular brain region'*””. Although there are at least 60 
morphologically distinct neurons in the fly adult CCX”, we know 
virtually nothing about how parental neuroblasts or INPs generate 
neural diversity. 


INPs sequentially express three transcription factors 


We asked whether single INPs sequentially express a series of tran- 
scription factors, which would be indicative of temporal patterning. 
We used the previously characterized R9D11-gal4 line driving the 
UAS-GFP construct to mark all INPs and their progeny from the 
DM1-DM6 neuroblast lineages'* (Fig. 1b). INPs can be identified 
as small Deadpan (Dpn) i green fluorescent protein (GEP)* cells that 


are adjacent to the Dpn* GFP type II neuroblast (Fig. 1b); they are 
distinct from Dpn” GMCs and neurons. Importantly, the age of an 
INP can be determined by its distance from the parental type II 
neuroblast: newly born young INPs are close to the parental neuro- 
blast, whereas older INPs are displaced further away’*!°' (Fig. 1b). 
The ability to identify progressively older INPs allowed us to screen 
for transcription factors that were only present in young, middle or 
old INPs. 

We screened a collection of 60 antibodies to neural transcription 
factors (Supplementary Table 1), and found three that were sequen- 
tially expressed in INPs. In late larvae at 96h and 120h after larval 
hatching (ALH), young INPs near the parental neuroblast contained 
the SOX-family transcription factor Dichaete (D)**”; D was not detected 
in old INPs further from the parental neuroblast (DM3 shown in 
Fig. 1c, d; similar expression was observed in other dorsomedial lineages; 
Supplementary Fig. 1). By contrast, the Pax6 transcription factor Eyeless 
(Ey)** was detected in old INPs but not young D* INPs; there were very 
few double-negative or double-positive INPs (Fig. lc, d). Similarly, the 
R12E09-gal4 line containing a 2.7-kilobase (kb) D enhancer fragment” 
was expressed in young INPs, whereas the OK107-gal4 enhancer trap 
at the ey locus”® was expressed in old INPs (detailed expression patterns 
are shown in Supplementary Fig. 2; henceforth called R12E09” and 
OK107*”). The D-to-Ey series was detected in all type II lineages examined 
and at all larval stages (DM1-DM6 at 24-120 h ALH; Fig. 1f, Supplementary 
Tables 2 and 3 and Supplementary Fig. 1). Thus, all INPs—from different 
type II neuroblasts and from early or late neuroblasts—sequentially 
express D and Ey (Fig. 1h, i). 

In addition, we found that ‘middle-aged’ INPs contained the CP2- 
family DNA-binding factor Grainy head (Grh)’’. Grh was assigned to 
middle-aged INPs because its expression overlapped both D and Ey at 
their expression border (Fig. le). Thus, INPs transition through four 
molecular states (Fig. 1h, g); it is likely that several GMCs are born 
during each of these windows, but for simplicity only one GMC per 
window is shown in our summaries. The D-to-Grh-to-Ey series was 
observed in INPs born from multiple type II neuroblasts (DM2-DM6; 
DM1 does not have detectable Grh) and in INPs born at all larval 
stages (Fig. 1g, Supplementary Tables 4 and 5 and Supplementary Fig. 1). 
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In addition to its expression in INPs, Grh is also detected in type II 
neuroblasts and transiently in immature INPs”* (Fig. le). We conclude 
that most INPs progress through a stereotyped D-to-Grh-to-Ey tran- 
scription factor series (Fig. 1h, i). 


Cross-regulation between INP transcription factors 

We next wanted to determine whether D, Grh and Ey exhibit cross- 
regulation in INPs. We used wor-gal4, ase-gal80 (ref. 29) to drive 
UAS-D*“' in a Dichaete heterozygous background (subsequently 
called D RNAi, in which RNAi denotes RNA interference), which 
removed detectable D from INP lineages (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
Compared to wild type, D RNAi resulted in a significant loss of early 
born Grh* Ey” INPs (Fig. 2a-d), without altering the number of 
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Figure 1 | INPs sequentially express candidate temporal identity factors. 

a, Position of type II neuroblasts (NB) (left). Cell lineage of type I and II 
neuroblasts (right). iINP, immature INP; n, neurons. b, Left, type II neuroblast 
lineages in one brain lobe (OL, optic lobe), z-projection, R9D11-gal4 UAS- 
cd8::GFP. Right, high magnification view of the DM3 lineage showing the 
parental neuroblast (Dpn* GFP”, arrowhead), the smaller INPs (Dpn* 
GEP*), and GMCs/neurons (Dpn | GEP*). Yellow line surrounds GFP” cells. 
c, d, f, Dichaete marks young INPs and Eyeless marks old INPs; DM3 lineage 
shown. R9D11-gal4 UAS-cd8::GFP marks INPs and their progeny (yellow line). 
f, Quantification. n = 6 brains, lineages in a single lobe counted, percentages 
per each lineage were averaged. e, g, Grainy head marks middle-aged INPs, 
which include the oldest Dichaete” INPs and the youngest Eyeless’ INPs; 
DM3 lineage shown. R9D11-gal4 UAS-cd8::GFP marks INPs and their progeny 
(yellow line) and Grainy head™ cells (white line). In addition, Grh* GEP~ 
immature INPs are observed between the parental neuroblast and the GEP* 
INP pool. g, Quantification as in f. h, i, Summary of Dichaete, Grainy head and 
Eyeless sequential expression in INPs. Gal4 lines expressed in INPs are 
indicated. Scale bars, 10 um. 


later-born Grh* Ey* INPs (Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 4). The 
same result was observed in D mutant clones (Supplementary Fig. 4). 
By contrast, misexpression of D did not lead to ectopic Grh expression 
(Supplementary Fig. 4). Thus, D is necessary for the timely activation 
of Grh in INP lineages, although D-independent inputs also exist 
(Fig. 2m). 

To test whether Grh regulates D or Ey, we used R9D11-gal4 to drive 
UAS-grh®“' in a grh heterozygous background (subsequently called 
grh RNAi), which significantly reduced Grh levels in middle-aged INPs 
(Supplementary Fig. 5). grh RNAi increased the number of D* INPs at 
the expense of Ey’ INPs (Fig. 2e, f) without altering the total number of 
INPs (control 33.2 + 5.1; grh RNAi 31.7 + 3.3; P= 0.57). As expected, 
grh RNAi did not change the numbers of D* and Ey* INPsin the DM1 
lineage, which lacks Grh expression (Supplementary Fig. 5), nor did 
misexpression of Grh lead to ectopic Ey expression (Supplementary 
Fig. 5). We conclude that Grh represses D and activates Ey within INP 
lineages (Fig. 2m). 

To determine whether Ey regulates D or Grh, we used R12E09°-gal4 
UAS-FLP_actin-FRT-stop-FRT-gal4 to drive permanent expression 
UAS-ey*“' within INPs (subsequently called R12E09” > act-gal4 or 
INP-specific ey RNAi; see Fig. 3a for summary). We confirmed that 
INP-specific ey RNAi removed Ey expression from INPs (Fig. 2g and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 7), without affecting Ey in the mushroom body or optic 
lobes (Supplementary Fig. 6). ey RNAi resulted in a notable increase in 
the number of old D~ Grh* INPs, without affecting the number of 
young D* INPs (Fig. 2g, h and Supplementary Fig. 7). Conversely, Ey 
misexpression in INPs significantly reduced the number of Grh* INPs 
(Fig. 2i, j and Supplementary Fig. 7) without altering the total number 
of INPs (control 31.7 + 2.5; Ey misexpression 34.7 + 3.4; P= 0.11). 
We also observed an increase in D* INPs (Fig. 2j and Supplementary 
Fig. 7), consistent with a regulatory hierarchy in which Ey represses 
Grh, which represses D. This effect was not due to ectopic Ey directly 
activating D because misexpression of Ey had no effect on D* INP numbers 
in the DM1] lineage, which lacks Grh expression (Supplementary Fig. 7). 
We conclude that Ey is necessary and sufficient to terminate the Grh 
expression window in INPs. We propose a ‘feedforward activation/feedback 
repression’ model for D-to-Grh-to-Ey cross-regulation (Fig. 2m). 

We noticed that ey RNAi resulted in an increase in the total number 
of INPs. This could be due to a prolonged INP cell lineage, or to INPs 
switching to symmetric cell divisions that expand the INP population. 
To distinguish between these alternatives, we induced permanently 
marked clones using the mosaic analysis with a repressible cell marker 
(MARCM) technique’’ within wild-type and ey RNAi INPs at 24h 
ALH, and assayed them at the end of larval life (120 h ALH) to deter- 
mine whether they maintained a single INP per clone. Wild-type clones 
never contained an INP, showing that the INP lineages have ended by 
this time (Fig. 2k), whereas ey RNAi always contained a single INP 
within the clone (Fig. 21). In addition, all Grh* INPs exhibited normal 
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Figure 2 | Cross-regulation between INP temporal transcription factors. 

a, ¢, e, g, i, INP temporal transcription factor expression in DM2 lineage at 
120h ALH. INPs were marked with GFP (yellow outline) driven by: wor-gal4 
ase-gal80 (a, c), R9D11-gal4 (e, i), or R12E09°-gal4 (g). See Methods for full 
genotypes. White line denotes the Ey border. Parental type II neuroblasts are 
marked by an arrowhead, or an asterisk when out of focal plane. a, b, Wild-type 
expression of Grh and Ey in INPs. c, d, D RNAi delays Grh expression in INPs, 
such that no Grh* Ey INPsare observed. For Ey, see Supplementary Fig. 4a, b. 
Quantification of Ey* and Grh* Ey” INP number is in d (n = 6). LOF, 


INP markers (Dpn* Ase* nuclear Pros) and retained the ability to 
generate nuclear Pros’ Elav’ neurons (Supplementary Fig. 8). We 
conclude that ey RNAi extends individual INP cell lineages beyond 
that of wild-type INPs. 


INPs generate different neurons and glia over time 


Next, we asked next whether distinct neuronal or glial subtypes were 
generated during each transcription factor expression window. To 
determine the cell types produced by young D* INPs or old Ey~ 
INPs, we used permanent lineage tracing (see Fig. 3a). Cells labelled 
by R12E09” but not OK107” are generated by young INPs, whereas 
cells labelled by OK107” are generated by old INPs (Fig. 3b, e and 
Supplementary Fig. 3). We screened our collection of 60 transcription 
factor antibodies and found two that labelled subsets of young INP 
progeny, and two that labelled subsets of old INP progeny. The tran- 
scription factors D and Brain-specific homeobox (Bsh)*! labelled 
sparse, non-overlapping subsets of young INP progeny (Fig. 3c, d), 
but not old INP progeny (Fig. 3f, g,j and d Supplementary Fig. 9). Thus, 
young INPs generate Bsh neurons, D* neurons, and many neurons 
that express neither gene. By contrast, the glial transcription factor 
Reverse polarity (Repo)'®**** and the neuronal transcription factor 
Twin of eyeless (Toy)™ labelled sparse, non-overlapping subsets of old 
INP progeny, but not young INP progeny (Fig. 3h-j and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 9). Additional mechanisms must restrict each marker (D, 
Bsh, Repo and Toy) to small subsets of young or old INP progeny; for 
example, each population could arise from just early or late born INPs 


loss-of-function. e, f, gyh RNAi extends D expression and delays Ey expression 
in INPs (n= 5). g, h, ey RNAi extends Grh expression in INPs (n = 4). GOF, 
gain-of-function. i, j, Ey misexpression reduces Grh expression in INPs (n= 5). 
k, 1, ey RNAi extends the INP cell lineage. k, Wild-type MARCM clones induced 
early in single INPs never contain an INP at the end of larval life. l, ey RNAi 
MARCM clones maintain a single INP at the end of larval life (n = 10 clones). 
m, Summary. Black arrows, positive regulation; black T-bars, negative 
regulation; grey arrows, external positive regulation. Scale bars, 10 jim. All data 
represent mean + s.d. NS, not significant. **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 


within a type II neuroblast lineage (see below). We conclude that INPs 
sequentially express the D, Grh and Ey transcription factors, and they 
generate distinct neuronal and glial cell types during successive tran- 
scription factor expression windows (Fig. 3k). To our knowledge, 
these data provide the first evidence in any organism that INPs 
undergo temporal patterning. 


INP factors specify temporally distinct neural subtypes 


We wanted to determine whether D, Grh and Ey act as temporal 
identity factors that specify the identity of INP progeny born during 
their window of expression. First, we investigate the role of Ey in the 
specification of late born INP progeny. INP-specific ey RNAi resulted 
in the complete loss of the late born Toy” neurons and Repo” neuropil 
glia, but did not alter the number of early born D* and Bsh* neurons 
(Fig. 4a-i). Removal of Toy” neurons (using toy RNAi) does not alter 
the number of Repo” glia, and conversely removal of Repo™ glia (using 
gcm RNAi) does not alter the number of Toy” neurons (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 10); thus Ey is independently required for the formation of both 
classes of late INP progeny. Conversely, permanent misexpression of Ey 
in early INPs increased late born Toy’ neurons and decreased early 
born Bsh™ neurons (Fig. 4j-n), consistent with Ey specifying late INP 
temporal identity. Unexpectedly, ectopic Ey reduced the number of late 
born Repo glia (Fig. 4n and Supplementary Fig. 11). We conclude that 
Ey is an INP temporal identity factor that promotes the independent 
specification of late born Toy” neurons and Repo’ glia (Fig. 40). 
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Figure 3 | INPs sequentially generate distinct temporal identities. 

a, Genetics of permanent lineage tracing. b-d, Permanent lineage tracing of all 
INP progeny using R12E09°-gal4. Summary of GFP expression (b) and 
expression of D and Bsh in the GFP* INP progeny (c, d). Dashed line 
surrounds GFP * cells. e-i, Permanent lineage tracing of old INP progeny using 
the late INP OK107%-gal4 line. Summary of GEP expression (e); D* and 


We next tested whether D and Grh specify early and mid INP 
temporal identity. INP-specific D RNAi led to a small but significant 
reduction in the number of early born Bsh* neurons (Supplementary 
Fig. 11), whereas INP-specific grh RNAi severely reduced the number 
of early born Bsh* neurons (Supplementary Fig. 11) without impairing 
INP proliferation (Supplementary Fig. 5) or late INP progeny (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 11). This is consistent with the Bsh* neurons deriving from 
the D* Grh* expression window. Interestingly, misexpression of D or 
Grh did not increase Bsh* neuron numbers (Supplementary Fig. 11); 
perhaps D/Grh co-misexpression is required to generate Bsh* neu- 
rons. We conclude that both D and Grh are required, but not sufficient, 
for the production of Bsh” early INP progeny. 


Late born INP progeny are required for CCX morphology 


The function of early or late born INP progeny in adult brain develop- 
ment is unknown. Here we determine the role of late born INP neurons 
and glia in the development and function of the adult central complex 
(CCX), an evolutionarily conserved insect brain structure containing 
many type II neuroblast progeny’*’’. The CCX consists of four inter- 
connected compartments at the protocerebrum midline: the ellipsoid 
body, the fan-shaped body, the bilaterally paired noduli, and the pro- 
tocerebral bridge; each of these compartments is formed by a highly 
diverse set of neurons**”’. First, we used permanent lineage tracing 
(OK107° >> act-gal4 UAS-cd8:GFP) to map the contribution of late 
born Ey* INP progeny to the adult CCX. We detected cell bodies in the 
dorsoposterior region of the CCX (data not shown), and their axonal 
projections extensively innervated the entire ellipsoid body, fan-shaped 
body, and protocerebral bridge, with much weaker labelling of the paired 
noduli (Fig. 5a-d). We conclude that old INPs contribute neurons 
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Bsh* neurons are excluded from late INP progeny (f, g), whereas Toy” neurons 
and Repo” glia are among the late born INP progeny (h, i); dashed line 
surrounds GFP* cells. j, k, Quantification (j) and summary (k). GEP* INP 
progeny in DM1-6 lineages were counted; n = 3 brain lobes for each marker. 
Region of dorsomedial brain imaged at 120 h ALH (boxed in cartoon). Scale 
bars, 5 ttm. All data represent mean + s.d. ***P < 0.001. 


primarily to the ellipsoid body, fan-shaped bod and protocerebral 
bridge regions of the CCX. Second, we used INP-specific ey RNAi to 
delete the late born Toy” neurons and Repo” glia (see Fig. 4). Loss oflate 
born INP progeny generated major neuroanatomical defects throughout 
the adult CCX: the ellipsoid body and paired noduli were no longer 
discernible, the fan-shaped body was enlarged, and the protocerebral 
bridge was fragmented (Fig. 5f-1; quantified in 50; summarized in 5p). 
Subsets of this phenotype were observed after removal of Toy neu- 
rons or Repo glia (Fig. 5m-o and Supplementary Fig. 12), showing 
that they contribute to distinct aspects of the CCX. Previous studies 
have described similar or weaker morphological CCX defects in ey 
hypomorphs*’, toy mutants*, and after broad glia ablation during 
larval stages*’. In addition, we found that ey RNAi adults have relatively 
normal locomotion, but have a significant deficit in negative geotaxis 
(Fig. 5q and Supplementary Video 1). We conclude that Ey is a temporal 
identity factor that specifies late born neuron and glial identity, and 
that these late born neural cell types are essential for assembly of the 
adult central complex. 


Combinatorial temporal patterning increases diversity 
We have found that Bsh* neurons and Repo’ glia are sparse within the 
total population of young and old INP progeny, respectively, indicating 
that other mechanisms must help to restrict the formation of these 
neural subtypes. One mechanism could be temporal patterning within 
type II neuroblast lineages. 

To determine whether type II neuroblasts change their transcrip- 
tional profiles over time, we assayed known temporal transcription 
factors**”®"* for expression in type II neuroblasts at five time points 
in their lineage (24, 48, 72, 96 and 120 h ALH). We observed no type II 
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Figure 4 | Eyeless is a temporal identity factor for late born INP progeny. 
a-i, ey RNAi in INP lineages does not affect early born INP progeny (a-d), but 
eliminates late born Toy” neurons (e, f) and Repo* neuropil glia 

(g, h). Quantification (n = 4 brain lobes) in i. j-n, Ey misexpression in INP 
lineages leads to loss of early born Bsh* neurons (j, k), and increases the 
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Figure 5 | Eyeless is required for adult brain central complex morphology 
and behaviour. a-d, Permanent lineage tracing of old INPs and their progeny 
(OK107 > act-gal4) extensively labels the adult central complex. EB, ellipsoid 
body; FB, fan-shaped body; NO, noduli; PB, protocerebral bridge. e-n, ey RNAi 
(f-1), toy RNAi (m), or gem RNAi (n) in INPs lineages produce distinct defects 
in CCX morphology. Adult brains, frontal view. The z-coordinates of single 
confocal sections are shown relative to ellipsoid body position. The 
protocerebral bridge was cropped out of the brain and displayed as a projection 
of indicated z-coordinates in d, k and L. Scale bars, 20 um. 0, Quantification of 
the width of CCX compartments (n = 5). p, Summary of CCX morphology 
after loss of late born INP progeny. q, ey RNAi flies have deficits in negative 
geotaxis. See Methods for controls. All data represent mean + s.d. *P < 0.05; 
**P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 
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neuroblast expression for Hunchback, Kruppel, Pdm1/2 and Broad, and 
Grh was expressed in all type II neuroblasts at all time points. However, 
we identified three transcription factors with temporal expression in 
type II neuroblasts. D and Castor (Cas) were specifically detected in 
early type II neuroblasts: 3-4 neuroblasts at 24h ALH, 0-1 neuroblast 
at 48 h ALH, and none later (Fig. 6a, b). Although we never detected D 
simultaneously in all type II neuroblasts at 24h, permanent lineage 
tracing with R12E09” labels all type II neuroblasts (Supplementary Fig. 3), 
indicating that all transiently express D. The third transcription factor, 
Seven up (Svp), showed a pulse of expression in a subset of type II 
neuroblasts at 48h ALH, but was typically absent from younger or 
older type II neuroblasts (Fig. 6a, b). D, Cas and Svp are all detected 
in the anterior-most type II neuroblasts (probably corresponding to 
DM1-DM3), and thus at least these type II neuroblasts must sequen- 
tially express D or Cas, and Svp. We conclude that type II neuroblasts 
can change gene expression over time. 

Next, we wanted to determine whether type II neuroblasts produce 
different INPs over time. We generated permanently labelled clones 
within the type II neuroblast lineages at progressively later time points 
(see Methods and Fig. 6c, d). If type II neuroblasts change over time to 
make different INPs, early and late neuroblast clones should contain 
different neural subtypes. We assayed clones for Repo” glia and Bsh* 
neurons, choosing these markers because Repo’ neuropil glia have 
been proposed to be born early in type II neuroblast lineages'” and 
Bsh* neurons were positioned far from the Repo glia consistent with 
a different birth-order. Bsh* neuron numbers began to decline only in 
clones induced at the latest time point (Fig. 6e, g, i), showing that they 
are generated late in the type II neuroblast lineage (Fig. 6j, grey). By 
contrast, Repo” glia were detected in clones induced early but not late 
(Fig. 6f, h, i), proving that they are specifically generated by early type 
II neuroblasts (Fig. 6j, blue). This allows us to assign Repo* glia to an 
“early neuroblast, old INP’ portion of the lineage, and Bsh* neurons to 
a ‘late neuroblast, young INP’ portion of the lineage (Fig. 6j). We 
conclude that type II neuroblasts undergo temporal patterning, and 
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Figure 6 | INP temporal patterning acts combinatorially with neuroblast 
temporal patterning to increase neural diversity. a, b, Expression of D, 
Castor (Cas), and Seven up (Svp) in the anterior-most type II neuroblasts. Type 
II neuroblasts are identified with pointed-gal4 UAS-GFP (GFP; green) and 
Dpn (magenta). c, d, Schematics of INP permanent lineage tracing with 
R12E09°-gal4 induced at early (c) or late (d) larval stages; all time points 
analysed at 120h ALH. Grey shading, labelled INP and progeny. e, f, Bsh* 
neurons and Repo” glia are both marked by permanent labelling early in type 


propose that neuroblast temporal patterning acts together with INP 
temporal patterning to increase neural diversity in the adult brain 
(Fig. 6k). 


Discussion 

We have shown that INPs sequentially express three transcription 
factors (D, Grh and then Ey), and that different neural subtypes are 
generated from successive transcription factor windows. It is likely 
that multiple GMCs are born from each of the four known INP gene 
expression windows; GMCs born from a particular gene expression 
window may have the same identity, or may be further distinguished 
by ‘subtemporal genes’ as in embryonic type I neuroblast lineages”. 
Wealso show that each temporal factor is required for the production 
ofa distinct temporal neural subtype. Loss of D or Grh leads to the loss 
of Bsh* neurons; loss of Ey leads to loss of Toy” neurons and Repo* 
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II neuroblast lineages. Focal planes: Bsh, near neuroblast; Repo, further from 
the neuroblast (—34 jum). g, h, Bsh* neurons, but not Repo” glia, are marked 
by permanent labelling late in type II neuroblast lineages. Focal planes: Bsh, 
near neuroblast; Repo, further from the neuroblast (—40 jum). Scale bars, 5 um. 
i, Quantification. n = 5 for each time point. All data represent mean + s.d. NS, 
not significant. ***P < 0.001. j, Distinct neural progeny are born from early 
versus late type II neuroblast lineages. k, Neuroblast and INP temporal 
patterning act together to generate neural diversity. 


glia, although the fate of the missing cells is unknown. An unexpected 
finding was that Ey limits the lifespan of INPs. Mechanisms that 
prevent INP de-differentiation have been characterized—loss of the 
translational repressor Brain tumour (Brat) or the transcription factor 
Earmuff (Erm) causes INPs to de-differentiate into tumorigenic type II 
neuroblasts'**’—but factors that terminate normal INP proliferation 
have never before been identified. 

The D-to-Grh-to-Ey INP temporal identity factors are all used in other 
contexts during Drosophila development. Many embryonic neuroblasts 
sequentially express D and Grh’. Ey is expressed in mushroom body 
neuroblasts”, and is required for development of the adult brain mush- 
room body*’. Interestingly, mammalian orthologues of D and Ey 
(SOX2 and PAX6, respectively) are expressed in neural progenitors”, 
including OSVZ progenitors’’, but have not been tested for a role in 
temporal patterning. 
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We have shown that there are two axes of temporal patterning 
within type II neuroblast lineages: both neuroblasts and INPs change 
over time to make different neurons and glia, thereby expanding 
neural diversity. It will be important to investigate whether INPs 
generated by OSVZ neural stem cells undergo similar temporal pat- 
terning (perhaps using SOX2 and PAX6), and whether combinatorial 
temporal patterning contributes to the neuronal complexity of the 
human neocortex. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Larvae were staged to 120 h ALH based on age and morphology unless otherwise 
indicated; adult females were 3-5 days old. Immunohistochemistry was performed 
essentially as described’* and imaged using Zeiss700/710 microscopes. INPs and 
GMC/neuronal progeny were distinguished by Dpn staining. R12E09° > act-gal4 
and the ubiquitously expressed temperature-sensitive Gal80 were used for indu- 
cible lineage tracing. Standard methods were used to assess geotaxis behaviour’. 
Data represent mean + s.d. Two-tailed Student’s t-tests were used. *P < 0.05; 
**P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Fly stocks. The chromosomes and insertion sites of transgenes (if known) are 
shown next to genotypes. Unless indicated, lines were obtained from Bloomington 
stock centre (FlyBase IDs shown). 

Enhancer Gal4 lines and reporters: R9D11-gal4 (III, attP2) (ref. 25). R9DI11- 
gal4 (IL, attP40) (ref. 43). R12E09”-gal4 (IIL, attP2) (ref. 25). OK107°-gal4 (IV) 
(ref. 26). R9D11-CD4-tdTom (III, attP2) (ref. 44). LOXUAS-IVS-mCD8::GEP (IIL, 
su(Hw)attP2) (ref. 9) (referred to as UAS-GFP), Pointed-gal4'*°* (IID) (ref. 45). 

Mutant stocks: D®”, FRT2A/Tm3,Sb (ref. 23). grh?”°/CyO,actGFP (ref. 46). 

Transgenic RNAi: UAS-D®“' (II; VDRC, 107194). Lines from the TRiP collection 
(IIL, attP2): UAS-grh®N“! (FBst0028820). UAS-ey*“! (FBst0032486). UAS-toy®“! 
(FBst0029346). UAS-gem® NA! (FBst0031518). TRiP RNAi controls: y v; attP2 and 
y sc v; UAS-mCherry®“‘, Other controls: y w, w'!%, or UAS-His2A::mREP. 

Lineage tracing transgenes: UAS-FLP (I; FBst0008208 and IL; FBst0008209). 
actin-FRT-stop-FRT-gal4 (I; FBst0004779 and III; FBst0004780). tub-gal80" (G06 
FBst0007108). 

Other: UAS-D (ID) (FBst0008861). UAS-grh (II) (ref. 9). UAS-ey (ID) (FBst0006294). 

Recombinant chromosomes generated in this study: R9D11-gal4, UAS-GFP (III). 
R12E09”. -gal4, UAS-GEP (III). UAS-FLP, actin-FRT-stop-FRT-gal4 (both I and III). 
Fly genetics. Permanent lineage tracing, which involves the flippase (FLP)-mediated 
removal of a transcriptional stop cassette between the constitutive actin promoter 
and the gal4 open reading frame, is summarized in Fig. 3a. For lineage tracing of 
young or old INP progeny (Figs 3 and 5), the R12E09° or OK107 Gal4 lines were 
either crossed to UAS-FLP, actin-FRT-stop-FRT-gal4;; UAS-GFP (J;;II) for label- 
ling with membrane localized GFP or to UAS-FLP, ubi-FRT-stop-FRT-nGEFP (ID) 
for labelling with nuclear GEP (G-TRACE)”. 

For driving expression of UAS-RNAi or misexpression transgenes, the follow- 
ing lines were used: UAS-dcr2; wor-gal4, ase-gal80; UAS-mCD8::GFP (ref. 29). 
R9DI1-gal4; R9D11-gal4, UAS-GEP (II, III). R12E09° > act-gal4 [UAS-FLP, 
actin-FRT-stop-FRT-gal4;; R12E09°-gal4, UAS-GFP/Tm6B (I;3II1)]. R9D11 > act- 
gal4 [UAS-FLP, actin-FRT-stop-FRT-gal4;; R9D11-gal4, UAS-GFP (J;;IID]. Below 
are the genotypes used in RNAi and misexpression experiments 

D RNAi was driven by wor-gal4 ase-gal80 UAS-der2 in D*’/+; control was 
w'1!8. orh RNAi was driven by R9D11-gal4, R9D11-gal4 in grh*”°/+; control was 
attP2 (empty transgene docking site). ey RNAi was driven by R12E09? > act- 
gal4; controls were (1) attP2 and (2) UAS-mCherry® nA Ey-GOF was driven by 
R9D11-gal4 > act-gal4; control was yw or UAS-His2A::mRFP (for quantification 
of INP progeny). toy and gem RNAi were driven by R12E09? >> act-gal4. 

For inducible lineage tracing (Fig. 6), R12E09° >> act-gal4 was combined with 
the ubiquitously expressed tub-gal80* so that temperature shifts were used to turn 
on labelling by R12E09° at different points in the type II neuroblast lineages. 
R12E09?-gal4, UAS-GFP flies were crossed to tub-gal80"; UAS-FLP, actin-FRT- 
stop-FRT-gal4 (II;II]). The newly hatched 0-6 h ALH larvae were reared at restrictive 
temperature at 18 °C for 72, 96 or 144h (which correspond to 48, 64 and 96 h of 
development at 23°C, respectively), then shifted to permissive temperature at 
30 °C to induce labelling. 

To generate wild-type or DY’ type II NB MARCM clones, hsFLP; tub-gal4, 
UAS-mCD8::GEP/CyO; tub-gal80, FRT2A/TM6C,Sb flies were crossed to FRT2A 
or D®’”,FRT2A/Tm3,Sb flies respectively. To induce clones, 24h ALH larvae were 
heat-shocked at 37 °C for 30 min, and reared to 120 h ALH. To generate wild-type 
or ey RNAi INP MARCM clones, hsFLP; FRT40A, tub-gal80/CyO,actGFP; tub- 
gal4, UAS-mCD8::GFP/TMO6B flies were crossed to FRT40A or FRT40A; UAS- 
ey*“' flies respectively. To induce clones, 24h ALH larvae were heat-shocked at 
37 °C for 1h, and reared to 120h ALH. INP clones were identified in the dor- 
somedial brain as multicellular clones (n > 3 cells) without a neuroblast. 

Unless indicated otherwise, larvae were staged to 120 h ALH based on age and 
morphology (late wandering larvae near pupariation) for dissections. For other 
time points, newly hatched 0-4 h ALH larvae were picked and reared accordingly. 
Adult females were aged to 3-5 days for dissections. 


Immunohistochemistry. Primary antibodies were rat anti-Dpn (1:50, C.Q.D. 
laboratory), guinea pig anti-Dpn (1:2,000, J. Skeath), chicken anti-GFP (1:2,000, 
Aves Laboratories), guinea pig anti-D (1:500, J. Nambu), rabbit anti-D (1:500, 
J. Nambu), rabbit anti-Ey (1:3,500, U. Walldorf), rat anti-Grh (1:1,000, S. Thor), 
guinea-pig anti-Bsh (1:250, M. Sato), guinea-pig anti-Toy (1:500, U. Walldorf), 
mouse anti-Repo (1:4, DHSB), mouse anti-nc82 (1:100, DHSB), rabbit anti- DsRed 
(1:500, Clontech Laboratories), rabbit anti-Ase (1:2,000, C.-Y. Lee), mouse anti- 
Pros (MRIA, 1:1,000, C.Q.D. laboratory), rat anti-Elav (1:50, DHSB), rabbit anti- 
Cas (1:1,000, W. Odenwald), rat anti-Svp (1:500, T. Isshiki). Additional primary 
antibodies are listed in Supplementary Table 1. Secondary antibodies were from 
Molecular Probes or Jackson Immunoresearch. 

Dissection and immunostaining were performed as described previously’’ with 
few modifications. Larval brains were fixed in 4% formaldehyde in PBST (1 PBS 
with 0.3% Triton X-100) for 25 min, rinsed, and blocked in PBST with 5% normal 
goat and donkey serum mix (Vector Laboratories) for 30 min. Adult brains were 
fixed in 4% formaldehyde in PBT (1X PBS with 1% Triton X-100), rinsed, and 
blocked in PBT plus 5% serum. Adult brains were incubated in primary antibodies 
for 2 days at 4°C, then in secondary antibodies for 2 days at 4°C. Brains were 
stored in Vectashield (Vector Laboratories). For EdU incorporation, dissected 
larval brains were incubated in $2 medium (Sigma) containing 100 ,.gml! 
EdU (Molecular Probes) at 25 °C for 2h. After completing standard fixation and 
antibody staining procedures, EdU was detected by following manufacturers pro- 
tocols (Molecular Probes). 

Imaging. Brains were mounted in Vectashield (Vector Laboratories). Images were 
captured with a ZeissLSM700 or LSM710 confocal microscope with a z-resolution 
of 1.0 tm, and processed in the open source software FIJI (http://fijiisc) and Adobe 
Photoshop CS5. Figures were made in Adobe Illustrator CS5. Three-dimensional 
brain reconstructions were generated using Imaris software (Bitplane). 
Quantification of INPs and progeny. INPs were labelled with cell-type specific 
Gal4-driven UAS-mCD8::GFP and distinguished from their GMC/neuronal pro- 
geny by Dpn staining. For the quantification of Grh expression in middle-aged 
INPs, newly mature INPs that show weak levels of Grh (inherited from immature 
INPs) were excluded. For the quantification of temporal identities, INP progeny 
were marked with permanent lineage tracing. GFP INP progeny in DM1-6 
lineages were counted. GFP* Repo” glia in the lateral brain were also counted, 
see Supplementary Fig. 10. For better labelling of glia, nuclear localized GFP (nGFP) 
was used. 

Negative geotaxis assays were performed as described previously’. Ten adults 
of each genotype (three-day-old virgin females) were placed in a vial at room 
temperature. Flies were allowed to acclimate for 1 min, and then gently tapped to 
the bottom of the vial. The number of flies that climbed above the vertical distance 
of 8cm by 10s after the tap was recorded as a percentage of total flies. Ten trials 
were conducted for each genotype, with a 1-min rest period between each trial. 
The results of ten trials were averaged and plotted as the negative geotaxis res- 
ponse. ey RNAi genotype was R12E09” > act-gal4 UAS-ey*™’. Controls were (1) 
R12E09? > act-gal4 attP2, (2) R12E09? > act-gal4 UAS-mCherry®™™, and (3) 
no gal4 > act-gal4 UAS-ey*™* 

Statistics. Data represent mean + s.d. Two-tailed Student’s t-tests were used to 
assess statistical significance. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 
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Temporal patterning of Drosophila 
medulla neuroblasts controls neural fates 


Xin Li!*, Ted Erclik!, Claire Bertet', Zhenqing Chen!, Roumen Voutev’, Srinidhi Venkatesh!, Javier Morante!+, Arzu Celik!+ 


& Claude Desplan! 


In the Drosophila optic lobes, the medulla processes visual information coming from inner photoreceptors R7 and R8 and 
from lamina neurons. It contains approximately 40,000 neurons belonging to more than 70 different types. Here we 
describe how precise temporal patterning of neural progenitors generates these different neural types. Five transcription 
factors—Homothorax, Eyeless, Sloppy paired, Dichaete and Tailless—are sequentially expressed in a temporal cascade in 
each of the medulla neuroblasts as they age. Loss of Eyeless, Sloppy paired or Dichaete blocks further progression of the 
temporal sequence. We provide evidence that this temporal sequence in neuroblasts, together with Notch-dependent 
binary fate choice, controls the diversification of the neuronal progeny. Although a temporal sequence of transcription 
factors had been identified in Drosophila embryonic neuroblasts, our work illustrates the generality of this strategy, with 
different sequences of transcription factors being used in different contexts. 


Generation of neuronal diversity requires both spatial and temporal 
patterning of neural progenitors. Vertebrate neural progenitors transit 
through different competence states as they age, and thus generate a 
conserved order of different neural types’ *. Similarly, Drosophila neu- 
roblasts generate differently fated progeny in a defined order*”. A 
molecular mechanism of temporal specification has been identified 
in the Drosophila embryonic nerve cord, where neuroblasts sequen- 
tially express several transcription factors as they age: Hunchback 
(Hb), Kritppel (Kr), Pdm1/Pdm2 (Pdm), Castor (Cas) and Grainy 
head (Grh)”''"’. This temporal cascade is necessary and sufficient 
for the specification of neuronal identities in multiple lineages of the 
nerve cord’*!''*"!”, An intriguing question is whether the same tem- 
poral gene cascade patterns neural progenitors in other systems. In 
Drosophila antennal lobe neuroblasts, Kr defines 1 out of 40 fates of 
projection neurons’®. In vertebrates, IKAROS (also known as IKZF1),a 
mouse orthologue of Hb, is both necessary and sufficient for the early 
competence state of retinal progenitors’’. However, a cascade of tran- 
scription factors analogous to that of Drosophila nerve cord neuro- 
blasts has not been reported elsewhere. Thus, it is still not clear whether 
this powerful mechanism is widely used in other systems. Here we 
address this question in the Drosophila medulla. 

The medulla, containing ~40,000 neurons belonging to more than 
70 cell types, is the largest neuropil in the visual-processing centre 
(optic lobe)”®". It is derived from a larval crescent-shaped neuroepithe- 
lium termed the outer proliferation centre (OPC). The single-layered 
neuroepithelial cells of the OPC proliferate by dividing symmetri- 
cally. They are sequentially converted into medulla neuroblasts in a 
wave of neurogenesis that initiates at the medial edge of the neuroe- 
pithelium crescent and progresses laterally**’ (Fig. 1a, c). Each neu- 
roblast then divides asymmetrically multiple times to self-renew and to 
generate ganglion mother cells (GMCs), which in turn divide once to 
produce medulla neurons”**”’. The neuronal progeny of each neuro- 
blast form a chain, with newly generated neurons occupying the most 
superficial layer close to neuroblasts and GMCs, and the first-born 
neurons occupying the deepest layer close to the medulla neuropil**”" 
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Figure 1 | The developing medulla. a, Model ofa larval brain showing that the 
neuroepithelium (blue) gives rise to the lamina on the lateral (L) side and to the 
medulla on the medial (M) side. A wave of neurogenesis (light red) converts 
neuroepithelium (NE) cells (blue) into neuroblasts (NBs) (red). A, anterior; 
D, dorsal; P, posterior; V, ventral; VNC, ventral nerve cord. b, Surface view 
showing neuroepithelium (phalloidin, blue), medulla neuroblasts (Dpn, red), 
and lamina neurons (Elav, purple). c, Cross-sectional model showing 
neuroblasts (red), GMCs (green) and neurons (purple). A single neuroblast 
clone is shown by grey thick outlines. PR, photoreceptor. d, Cross-sectional 
view showing the neuroepithelium (DE-cadherin, blue), medulla neuroblasts 
(Dpn, red), medulla GMCs (Pros, green), medulla and lamina neurons 
(elav-gal4> UAS-CD8::GFP, purple). In all panels, the small red arrow depicts 
the wave of neurogenesis. 
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(Fig. 1c, d). Pioneering studies have identified several transcription 
factors specifying different subsets of medulla neuron types”. 
However, it was not clear how their expression in neurons is controlled 
to generate neuronal diversity. 

We found that five transcription factors, Homothorax (Hth), Eyeless 
(Ey), Sloppy paired 1 and 2 (Slp), Dichaete (D) and Tailless (TI), are 
sequentially expressed in medulla neuroblasts as they age. Ey, Slp and 
D are each required for turning on the next transcription factor in 
the dividing neuroblasts. Slp and D are also required for turning off 
the preceding transcription factor. These transcription factors control 
the expression of downstream transcription factors that mark the 
identities of the neuronal progeny. Notch-dependent asymmetric divi- 
sion of GMCs further diversifies neuronal identities. Our identification 
of a novel temporal cascade of transcription factors distinct from the 
Hb-Kr-Pdm-Cas-Grh sequence suggests that transcription-factor- 
dependent temporal switching of neural progenitors is a common theme 
in neuronal specification, with different transcription factor sequences 
being recruited in different contexts. 


A temporal gene cascade in medulla neuroblasts 


In the developing medulla, the wave of conversion of neuroepithelium 
into neuroblasts makes it possible to visualize neuroblasts at different 
temporal stages in one snapshot, with newly generated neuroblasts on 
the lateral edge and the oldest neuroblasts on the medial edge of the 
expanding crescent shaped neuroblast region (Fig. 1a, b). We conducted 
an antibody screen for transcription factors expressed in the developing 
medulla and identified five transcription factors, Hth, Ey, Slp1, D 
and Til, that are expressed in five consecutive stripes in neuroblasts 
of increasing ages, with Hth expressed in newly differentiated neuro- 
blasts, and Tll in the oldest neuroblasts (Fig. 2a, b). This suggests that 
these transcription factors are sequentially expressed in medulla neu- 
roblasts as they age. Neighbouring transcription factor stripes show 
partial overlap in neuroblasts with the exception of the D and Tl 
stripes, which abut each other. We and others had previously reported 
that Hth*’ and Ey’? were expressed in medulla neuroblasts, but they 
had not been implicated in controlling neuroblast temporal identities. 
Hth and TI also show expression in the neuroepithelium. 

To address whether each neuroblast sequentially expresses the five 
transcription factors, we examined their expression in the neuroblast 
progeny (Fig. 1c, d). Hth, Ey and Slp1 are expressed in three different 
layers of neurons that correlate with birth order, that is, Hth in the 
first-born neurons of each lineage in the deepest layers; Ey or Slp1 in 
correspondingly more superficial layers, closer to the neuroblasts. This 
suggests that they are born sequentially in each lineage (Fig. 2c, d,j). D 
is expressed in two distinct populations of neurons. The more super- 
ficial population inherit D from D* neuroblasts (Fig. 2e, above dashed 
line). D* neurons in deeper layers (corresponding to the Hth and Ey 
layers) turn on D expression independently and will be discussed later 
(Fig. 2e, below dashed line). We generated single neuroblast clones and 
examined the expression of the transcription factors in the neuroblast 
and its progeny. Single neuroblast clones in which the neuroblast is at 
the Ey” stage include Ey" GMCs/neurons as well as Hth* neurons 
(Fig. 2f). This indicates that Ey* neuroblasts have transited through 
the Hth* stage and generated Hth* neurons. Clones in which the 
neuroblast is at the D* stage contain Slp1* GMCs and Ey” neurons 
(Fig. 2g), suggesting that D* neuroblasts have already transited 
through the Slp* and Ey" stages. This supports the model that each 
medulla neuroblast sequentially expresses Hth, Ey, Slp1 and D as it 
ages, and sequentially produces neurons that inherit and maintain 
expression of the transcription factor. 

slp1 and slp2 are two homologous genes arranged in tandem and 
function redundantly in embryonic and eye development**”’. Slp2 is 
expressed in the same set of medulla neuroblasts as Slp1 (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1a). We will refer to Slp1 and Slp2 collectively as Slp. 

Tll is expressed in the oldest medulla neuroblasts. The oldest Tll* 
neuroblasts show nuclear localization of Prospero (Pros) (Fig. 2h), 
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Figure 2 | A temporal sequence of transcription factors in medulla 
neuroblasts. a, b, Surface views showing that neuroblasts sequentially express: 
Hth (red), Ey (blue), Slp1 (green) and D (red) (a), and D (red) and TIl (cyan) 
(b). c-i, Cross-sectional views showing the expression of the five transcription 
factors in neuroblasts and their progeny. ¢, Hth (red), Ey (blue) and Dpn 
(green). d, Ey (blue) and Slp1 (green). e, D (red). The dashed line separates the 
two populations of D* neurons (see text). n, neurons. f, In a neuroblast clone 
(B-Gal; green in left, dashed circles in right), the neuroblast is Ey~ (blue, small 
arrow), whereas its progeny are Ey* or Hth* (red, open arrows). g, Ina 
neuroblast clone (B-Gal; white in inset), the neuroblast is D* (red, small arrow). 
It has generated Slp* (green) GMCs (arrowhead), and Ey" (blue) neurons 
(open arrows). h, The oldest neuroblasts (small arrows) express TIl (cyan in 
top), Dpn (red) and nuclear Pros (blue in bottom). i, Tl’ neuroblast progeny 
(small arrows) lose TIl (cyan), and turn on Repo (red) while migrating (along 
the dashed arrow) to become medulla neuropil glia (arrowhead). j, Schematic 
model. For simplicity, the overlap between transcription factors is not shown; 
only one neuroblast/GMC is shown for each stage. D expression in the deeper 
neuron population is not shown. Empty cells indicate that a subset of neurons 
born during the Ey, Slp or D windows do not maintain the neuroblast 
transcription factor. k, Model showing that each neuroblast sequentially 
expresses five transcription factors. 


suggesting that they undergo Pros-dependent cell-cycle exit at the end 
of their life, as in larval nerve cord and central brain neuroblasts**. 
TIl* neuroblasts and their progeny express glial cells missing (gcm) 
(Supplementary Fig. 1b), and the progeny gradually turn off Tll and 
turn on Repo, a glial-specific marker. These cells migrate towards deeper 
neuronal layers and take their final position as glial cells around the 
medulla neuropil (Fig. 2i). Thus, TI” neuroblasts correspond to pre- 
viously identified glioblasts between the optic lobe and central brain 
that express gcm and generate medulla neuropil glia**°°. Clones in which 
the neuroblast is at the TIl* stage contain Hth* neurons and Ey* 
neurons, among others (Supplementary Fig. 1c), confirming that TI" 
neuroblasts represent the final temporal stage of medulla neuroblasts 
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rather than a separate population of glioblasts. Therefore, these data 
clearly show that medulla neuroblasts sequentially express five tran- 
scription factors as they age. The four earlier temporal stages generate 
neurons that inherit and maintain the temporal transcription factor 
present at their birth, although a subset of neurons born during the Ey, 
Slp or D neuroblast stages lose expression of the neuroblast transcrip- 
tion factor (Fig. 2j). At the final temporal stage, neuroblasts switch to 
glioblasts and then exit the cell cycle (Fig. 2), k). 


Cross-regulation among temporal transcription factors 


We examined whether cross-regulation among transcription factors of 
the neuroblast temporal sequence contributes to the transition from 
one transcription factor to the next. Loss of hth or its cofactor, extra- 
denticle (exd), does not affect the expression of Ey and subsequent 
progression of the neuroblast temporal sequence (data not shown). 

We generated ey-null mutant clones using a bacterial artificial 
chromosome (BAC) rescue construct recombined on a chromosome 
containing a Flip recombinase target (FRT) site in an ey’””" null 
background. We also examined ey’*”' homozygous mutant larvae. In 
both cases, Slp expression is lost in neuroblasts, along with neuronal 
progeny produced by Slp* neuroblasts, marked by the transcription 
factor Twin of eyeless (Toy, see below) (Fig. 3a and Supplementary 
Fig. 2a). However, neuroblast division is not affected (Supplementary 
Fig. 2b), and Hth remains expressed in only the youngest neuroblasts 
and first-born neurons (Fig. 3b and data not shown). Targeted ey RNA 
interference (RNAi) using a Vsx-Gal4 driver that is expressed in the 
central region of the neuroepithelium and neuroblasts (T. Erclik et al., 
manuscript submitted) gives the same phenotype (data not shown). 
This suggests that Ey is required to turn on the next transcription 
factor, Slp, but is not required to repress Hth (Fig. 3c). 

In clones ofa deficiency mutation, sip**”“, that deletes both sip1 and 
slp2 (ref. 33), neuroblasts normally transit from Hth* to Ey”, but older 
neuroblasts maintain the expression of Ey and do not progress to 
express D or TIl (Fig. 3d, e and Supplementary Fig. 2f), suggesting that 
Slp is required to repress ey and activate D. 

Similarly, in D mutant clones, neuroblasts are also blocked at the 
Slp* stage, and do not turn on TIl (Fig. 3f, g), indicating that D is 
required to repress slp and activate tll. Finally, in ¢/] mutant clones, D 
expression is not expanded into oldest neuroblasts, suggesting that tl] 
is not required for neuroblasts to turn off D (Supplementary Fig. 2)). 
Thus, in the medulla neuroblast temporal sequence, ey, sp and D are 
each required for turning on the next transcription factor. slp and D 
are also required for turning off the preceding transcription factor 
(Fig. 3h). 

We also examined gain-of-function phenotypes of each gene. 
However, misexpression of Hth, Ey, Slp1 or Slp2, or D in all neuro- 
blasts or in large neuroblast clones is not sufficient to activate the next 
transcription factor or repress the previous transcription factor in 
neuroblasts (Supplementary Fig. 2e, g-i and data not shown). Only 
misexpressing tl] in all neuroblasts is sufficient to repress D expression 
(Supplementary Fig. 2k). 

In summary, cross-regulation among transcription factors is required 
for at least some of the transitions. We did not observe cross-regulation 
between hth and ey. Because ey is already expressed at low levels in the 
neuroepithelium and in Hth* neuroblasts, an as yet unidentified factor 
might gradually upregulate ey and repress hth to achieve the first 
transition. As #ll is sufficient but not required to repress D expression, 
additional factors must act redundantly with TIl to repress D. 


Notch-dependent binary fate choice 

The temporal sequence of neuroblasts described above could specify 
at least four neuron types plus glia (in fact more than ten neuron types 
plus glia considering that neuroblasts divide several times at each 
stage with overlaps between neighbouring temporal transcription 
factors; see Discussion). As this is not sufficient to generate the 70 
medulla neuron types, we asked whether another process increases 
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Figure 3 | Cross-regulations between transcription factors in the gene 
cascade. a, Surface view: in an ey’ mutant clone marked by a lack of green 
fluorescent protein (GFP; red) and Ey (blue), Slp1 (green) is lost in neuroblasts. 
b, Cross-sectional view: in ey”! mutants, Hth (red) is only in the youngest 
neuroblasts (Dpn marking all neuroblasts, blue). c, Summary model. d, Surface 
view: in slp mutant MARCM clones (GFP, white in left, dashed line in middle 
and right), neuroblasts continue to express Ey (blue) and do not turn on D 
(red). e, Summary model. f, Surface view: in D mutant clones marked by lack of 
GFP (white in left, dashed line in middle and right), neuroblasts continue to 
express Slp1 (green) and do not turn on TIl (cyan). g, Summary model. 

h, Model summarizing cross-regulations between the five transcription factors. 
Asterisk denotes sufficient but not required. 


diversity in the progeny neurons born from a neuroblast at a specific 
temporal stage. Apterous (Ap) is known to mark about half of the 70 
medulla neuron types”’. In the larval medulla, Ap is expressed in a 
salt-and-pepper manner in subsets of neurons born from all temporal 
stages*’ (Fig. 4a, b). In the progeny from Hth* neuroblasts, all neu- 
rons seem to maintain Hth, with a subset also expressing Ap (Fig. 4a). 
However, only half of the neurons born from neuroblasts at other 
transcription factor stages maintain expression of the neuroblast tran- 
scription factor. For instance, in the progeny of Ey” neuroblasts, Ey~ 
neurons are intermingled with about an equal number of Ey neurons 
that instead express Ap (Fig. 4a). Neuroblast clones contain inter- 
mingled Ey’ and Ap’ neurons (Fig. 4d). This is also true for the 
progeny of Slp* neuroblasts: SIp1* neurons are intermingled with 
SIp1~ Ap~ neurons (Supplementary Fig. 3a). In the progeny of D* 
neuroblasts, D and Ap are co-expressed in the same neurons, and they 
are intermingled with neurons that express neither D nor Ap (Fig. 4b, 
above dashed line). As mentioned earlier, neurons in deeper neuronal 
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Figure 4 | Notch-dependent asymmetric division of medulla GMCs. All 
panels are cross-sectional views with Ap (green) and Ey (blue). a, A subset of 
Hth* neurons (red) are Ap*, whereas Ey~ neurons are intermingled with Ap~ 
neurons. b, D* neurons above the dashed line co-express Ap; D expression 
below the dashed line is in Ap neurons. c, Two daughters of a GMC are 
labelled by GFP (red). One is Ap”, the other is Ap. d, Wild-type tub-gal4 
MARCM clones marked by GFP (red) contain both Ap* and Ey neurons. 
e, f, Su(H) mutant MARCM clones (GFP, red in e, blue in f). e, Ap is lost and Ey 
expanded. f, D (red) in neuroblasts is not affected (open arrow) but D and Ap 
are lost in D* neuroblast progeny (above the dashed line, white arrow); the 
deeper layer of D expression in Ap neurons (below the dashed line, asterisk) is 
expanded. g, A simplified schematic model. 


layers (corresponding to the Ey* and Hth* neuron layers, Fig. 4b, 
below dashed line) also express D independently, and these neurons 
are Ap . The expression of Ap is stable from larval to adult stages*® 
(Supplementary Fig. 3c, d). 

The intermingling of Ap~ and Ap” neurons raised the possibility 
that asymmetric division of GMCs gives rise to one Ap" and one Ap 
neuron. We generated two-cell clones to visualize the two daughters 
of a GMC. In every case (m = 11), one neuron is Ap* and the other is 
Ap. (Fig. 4c and Supplementary Fig. 3b), suggesting that asymmetric 
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division of GMCs diversifies medulla neuron fates by controlling Ap 
expression. 

Asymmetric division of GMCs in Drosophila involves Notch (N)- 
dependent binary fate choice’. In the developing medulla, the N 
pathway is involved in the transition from neuroepithelium to neuro- 
blast, and loss of Su(H), the transcriptional effector of N signalling, 
leads to faster progression of neurogenesis and neuroblast formation™*. 
However, Su(H) mutant neuroblasts still follow the same transcription 
factor sequence and generate GMCs and neuronal progeny (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3e, f and Fig. 4f, open arrow), allowing us to analyse 
the effect of loss of N function on GMC progeny diversification. 
Notably, neurons completely lose Ap expression in Su(H) mutant 
clones. All mutant neurons born during the Hth* stage still express 
Hth, but not Ap, suggesting that the NC‘ daughters of Hth” GMCsare 
the neurons expressing both Ap and Hth (Supplementary Fig. 3h). In 
contrast to wild-type clones (Fig. 4d), all Su(H) mutant neurons born 
during the Ey* neuroblast stage express Ey and none express Ap 
(Fig. 4e). Similarly, all mutant neurons born during the Slp* neuro- 
blast stage express Slp1 but lose Ap (Supplementary Fig. 3g and data 
not shown). These data suggest that, for Ey or Slp" GMCs, the NOF™ 
daughter maintains the neuroblast transcription factor expression, 
whereas the NON daughter loses this expression but expresses Ap. In 
the wild-type progeny born during the D* neuroblast stage, Ap* 
neurons co-express D. Both D and Ap are lost in Su(H) mutant clones 
in the D~ neuroblast progeny (Fig. 4f, arrow), confirming that D is 
transmitted to the Ap’ N°N daughter of D" GMCs. By contrast, the 
D* Ap neurons in the deeper layers (corresponding to the NO'* 
progeny born during the Ey and Hth™ neuroblast stages, see above) 
are expanded in Su(H) mutant clones at the expense of Ap’ neurons 
(Fig. 4f, asterisk). Therefore, the deeper layer of D expression is turned 
on independently in the NO" daughters of Hth* and Ey" GMCs. 

Finally, in wild type, we observe a considerable amount of apoptotic 
cells dispersed among neurons, suggesting that one daughter of certain 
GMCs undergoes apoptosis in some of the lineages (Supplementary 
Fig. 3i). Together these data suggest that Notch-dependent asymmetric 
division of GMCs further diversifies neuronal identities generated by 
the temporal sequence of transcription factors (Fig. 4g). 


Temporal transcription factors control neural fates 


How does the neuroblast transcription factor temporal sequence, together 
with the Notch-dependent binary fate choice, control neuronal iden- 
tities in the medulla? We used transcription factor markers specifically 
expressed in subsets of medulla neurons, but not in neuroblasts, 
including Brain-specific homeobox (Bsh) and Drifter (Dfr)**, as well 
as other transcription factors identified in our antibody screen, for 
example, Lim3 and Toy. Bsh is required and sufficient for the Mil cell 
fate*°, and Dfr is required for the morphogenesis of nine types of 
medulla neurons, including Mil0, Tm3, TmY3, Tm27 and Tm27Y 
(ref. 31). We first investigated at which neuroblast temporal stage these 
neurons were born by examining co-expression with the inherited 
neuroblast transcription factors. We then examined whether the neu- 
roblast transcription factors regulate expression of these markers and 
neuron fates. The results for each neuroblast stage are described below. 


Hth* neuroblast stage 

Bsh is expressed in a subset of Hth* neurons”! that also express Ap 
(Fig. 5a), suggesting that Bsh is in the NON daughter of Hth” GMCs. 
Indeed, Bsh expression is lost in both Su(H) and hth mutant clones 
(Fig. 5b, c). Thus, both Notch activity and Hth are required for spe- 
cifying the Mil fate, consistent with the previous report that Hth is 
required for the Mil fate*’. Ectopic expression of Hth in older neuro- 
blasts is also sufficient to generate ectopic Bsh* neurons, although the 
phenotype becomes less pronounced in later parts of the lineage 
(Fig. 5d). These data suggest that Hth is necessary and sufficient to 
specify early born neurons, but the competence to do so in response 
to sustained expression of Hth decreases over time. This is similar to 
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Figure 5 | Hth and Ey are required for neuronal diversity. All images are 
cross-sectional views of larval medulla. a, In wild type, Bsh (blue) is in 
neurons expressing both ap-LacZ (ap-Z; green), an enhancer trap that perfectly 
mimics Ap expression, and Hth (red). b, Bsh (blue), but not Hth (red), is lost in 
Su(H) mutant clones (GFP, green). ¢, Bsh (blue) is lost in hth’? mutant clones 
(GFP, green). d, Bsh (blue) is ectopically expressed when UAS-GFP::Hth is 
driven by tub-gal4 in a MARCM clone (GFP, red). e, In wild type, Dfr (red) 
is expressed in two-three rows of Ap™ (green) neurons. There are also Dfr* 
Dac” (blue) Ap” neurons in a more superficial layer. f, The Ap* Dfr* neurons 
(below the dashed line) are intermingled with Ey* (blue) neurons. g, Dfr 
expression (red) is lost in e °-7! mutant clones marked by lack of GFP (green in 
left, dashed line in right). h, Dfr* (red) neurons are expanded in s/p mutant 
clones (GFP, green). In this region there are very few Dfr’ Dac* (blue) 
neurons. The expanded Dfr~ neurons do not express Dac. 


embryonic CNS neuroblasts, where ectopic Hb is only able to specify 
early born neurons during a specific time window*”’. 


Ey* neuroblast stage 

Lim3 is expressed in all Ap progeny of both Hth* and Ey* neuro- 
blasts (Supplementary Fig. 4a and Fig. 6i). Toy and Dfr are expressed in 
subsets of neurons born from Ey* neuroblasts, as indicated by their 
expression in the Ey" neuron progeny layer. The most superficial row 
of Ey" Ap” neurons express Toy (and Lim3), suggesting that they are 
the N°¥¥ progeny of the last-born Ey GMCs (Supplementary Fig. 4c). 
Dfr is co-expressed with Ap in two or three rows of neurons that are 
intermingled with Ey* neurons (Fig. 5e, f), suggesting that they are the 
NON progeny from Ey* GMCs (Fig. 6i). In addition to these Ap* Dfr* 
neurons, Dfr is also expressed in some later-born neurons that are Ap — 
but express another transcription factor: Dachshund (Dac), in specific 
sub-regions of the medulla crescent*! (Fig. 5e). 

We tested whether Ey in neuroblasts regulates Dfr expression in 
neurons. As expected, Dfr-expressing neurons are lost in ey-null 
mutant clones (Fig. 5g), suggesting that they require Ey activity in 
neuroblasts, even though Ey is not maintained in Ap’ Dfr* neurons. 
Furthermore, in s/p mutant clones in which neuroblasts remain blocked 
inthe Ey” state, the Ap” Dfr* neuron population is expanded into later- 
born neurons (Fig, 5h), suggesting that the transition from Ey” to SIp* 
in neuroblasts is required for shutting off the production of Ap’ Dfr* 
neurons. In addition, Ap* Dfr* neurons are lost in Su(H) mutant clones 
(Supplementary Fig. 4b). Thus, Ey expression in neuroblasts and the 
Notch pathway together control the generation of Ap* Dfr* neurons. 


SIp* and D* neuroblast stages 
In addition to its expression with Ey in the N° 
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Figure 6 | Slp is required for neuronal diversity. a, b, Cross-sectional views of 
larval medulla, with Toy in red and Ap (or ap-LacZ) in blue. a, In wild type, 
Toy~ neurons in the deeper layer are Ap. The superficial Toy” neurons are 
Ap” and are intermingled with Slp1* neurons (green). b, In sip mutant clones 
(GFP, green in left, dashed outline in right), Toy* Ap” neurons disappear. 

c, d, Adult medulla with OrtC1-gal4> UAS-CD8::GFP (green), ap-lacZ (blue) 
and Toy (red). ¢, Horizontal view. d, View through the medulla cortex. e, f, Flip- 
out clones in adults (OrtC1-gal4, hsFLP, UAS-FRT-STOP-FRT-CD8::GEP ). 
Arrows point to neuron cell bodies. e, Tm20. Photoreceptor axons in blue. 

f, Tm5 and TmY10. g, h, OrtC1-gal4 MARCM clones in adults. g, Wild type. 
DNCad, DN-cadherin. h, s/p mutant. i, Simplified model showing neuronal 
transcription factor markers expressed in progeny of neuroblasts of different 
stages. The lineage is approximate and does not take into account regional 
differences. The brackets for ‘D’ indicate that D is not maintained in all NON 
progeny of D* neuroblasts. 


superficial layers generated by SIp* and D* neuroblasts (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4c, d and Fig. 6a, i). Consistently, in Su(H) mutant clones, we 
see an expansion of Toy” Ey” neurons in the Ey progeny layer, followed 
by loss of Toy in the Slp and D progeny layer (Supplementary Fig. 4e). 

We tested whether Slp is required for the neuroblasts to switch from 
generating Toy* Ap neurons, progeny of Ey* neuroblasts, to generat- 
ing Toy’ Ap” neurons. Indeed, in sip mutant clones, the Toy* Ap* 
neurons largely disappear, whereas Toy’ Ap” neurons expand (Fig. 6b). 

We examined Ap and Toy expression in specific adult neurons. 
OrtCl1-gal4 primarily labels Tm20 and Tm5 (C.-H. Lee, personal 
communication) plus a few TmY10 neurons, and these neurons 
express both Ap and Toy (Fig. 6c-f). To examine whether Slp is 
required for the specification of these neuron types, we generated 
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wild-type or s/p mutant clones using the mosaic analysis with a repres- 
sible cell marker (MARCM) technique by heat-shocking for 1h at 
early larval stage and analysed the number of OrtC1-gal4-marked 
neurons in the adult medulla. In wild-type clones, OrtC1-gal4 marks 
~100 neurons (95.1 + 19.3 (mean + s.d.), n = 8) per medulla (Fig. 6g 
and Supplementary Fig. 4f, h). By contrast, very few neurons 
(9.7 + 11.2, n= 17) are marked by OrtCl1-gal4 in slp mutant clones 
(Fig. 6h and Supplementary Fig. 4g, i). Slp is unlikely to directly 
regulate the Ort promoter because Slp expression is not maintained 
in Ap Toy~ neurons. Furthermore, the expression level of OrtC1- 
gal4 in lamina L3 neurons (C.-H. Lee, personal communication) is not 
affected by slp mutation (Fig. 6h). These data suggest that loss of Slp 
expression in neuroblasts strongly affects the generation of Tm20 and 
Tm5 neurons. 

In summary, our data show that the sequential expression of transcrip- 
tion factors in medulla neuroblasts controls the birth-order-dependent 
expression of different neuronal transcription factor markers, and thus 
the sequential generation of different neuron types (Fig. 6i). 


Discussion 


Although a temporal transcription factor sequence that patterns 
Drosophila nerve cord neuroblasts was reported more than a decade 
ago””’, it was not clear whether the same or a similar transcription 
factor sequence patterns neural progenitors in other contexts’. Our 
identification of a novel temporal transcription factor sequence pat- 
terning the Drosophila medulla suggests that temporal patterning of 
neural progenitors is a common theme for generating neuronal 
diversity, and that different transcription factor sequences might be 
recruited in different contexts. 

There are both similarities and differences between the two neuro- 
blast temporal sequences. In the Hb-Kr-Pdm-Cas-Grh sequence, ectopi- 
cally expressing one gene is sufficient to activate the next gene, and 
repress the previous gene, but these cross-regulations are not necessary 
for the transitions, with the exception of Castor”''!*"*. In the Hth-Ey- 
Slp-D-TIl sequence, removal of Ey, Slp or D does disrupt cross-regulations 
necessary for temporal transitions (except the Hth-Ey transition). However, 
in most cases these cross-regulations are not sufficient to ensure tem- 
poral transitions, suggesting that additional timing mechanisms or 
factors are required. 

For simplicity, we represented the medulla neuroblasts as transiting 
through five transcription factor stages, whereas in fact the number of 
stages is clearly larger than five (Fig. 6i). First, neuroblasts divide more 
than once while expressing a given temporal transcription factor, and 
each GMC can have different sub-temporal identities. Furthermore, 
there is considerable overlap between subsequent temporal neuro- 
blast transcription factors: neuroblasts expressing two transcription 
factors are likely to generate different neuron types from neuroblasts 
expressing either one alone. 

Although we are still investigating the complete lineage of medulla 
neuroblasts, we show here how a novel temporal sequence of tran- 
scription factors is required to generate sequentially the diverse neu- 
rons that compose the medulla. The requirement for transcription 
factor sequences in the medulla and in embryonic neuroblasts sug- 
gests that this is a general mechanism for the generation of neuronal 
diversity. Interestingly, the mammalian orthologue of Slp1, FOXG1, 
acts in cortical progenitors to suppress early born cortical cell fates’. 
Thus, transcription-factor-dependent temporal patterning of neural 
progenitors might be a common theme in both vertebrate and inver- 
tebrate systems. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We screened ~200 antibodies against transcription factors from various sources 
including: the polyclonal antibody collection against Drosophila segmentation 
proteins*; various gifts from the Drosophila community; Developmental Studies 
Hybridoma Bank; and a collection of antibodies generated by the modENCODE 
project that were provided by N. Negre and K. White. Wild-type or mutant 
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MARCM clones were generated by 37°C heat-shocks at early larvae stages. 
Wandering third instar larvae or adults were analysed. For the generation of ey 
mutant clones, we used a BAC containing the ey genomic region inserted on 
chromosome 3L, recombined with FRT80B and Ubi-GFP, and crossed into an 
ey” 1 mutant background. This line was crossed with hs-Flp;; FRT80B, ey? 71/ 
In(4)ci” and the progeny was heat-shocked for 1 h at 37 °C 3 days before dissec- 
tion of wandering third instar larvae. Single neuroblast clones were generated 
using AC225-gal4, which is expressed in the neuroepithelium-to-neuroblast 
transition zone, driving UAS-FLP combined with act-FRT-STOP-FRT-nulacZ 
and tub-gal80" to provide temporal control. Two-cell clones were generated using 
two methods: twin-spot MARCM”, or pros-gal4 (expressed in GMCs) driving 
UAS-FLP with ubi-FRT-STOP-FRT-nuGEP and tub-gal80". 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Antibodies and immunostaining. We screened ~200 antibodies against tran- 
scription factors from various sources including: the polyclonal antibody collec- 
tion against Drosophila segmentation proteins”; gifts from the fly community; 
Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank (DSHB); and a collection of antibodies 
generated by the modENCODE" project that were provided by N. Negre and K. 
White. The positive ones among them, and other antibodies used in this work, 
include rabbit anti Slp1(1:200) and guinea pig anti Tl (1:200) (segmentation 
antibodies); rabbit anti-D (1:100) (modENCODE); rabbit anti-Hth (1:500) (from 
R. Mann), rat anti-Slp1(1:200) and rat anti-Slp2 (1:200) (from K. Cadigan), 
guinea-pig anti-D (1:50) (from J. R. Nambu), rabbit anti-DPN (1:500) (from 
Y.-N. Jan), guinea-pig anti-Dpn (1:1,000), guinea-pig anti-Lim3 (1:250) (from 
J. Skeath), rat anti-Ap (1:200) (from J. Thomas), guinea-pig anti-Bsh and rat anti- 
Dfr (from M. Sato), guinea-pig anti-Toy (1:500) (from U. Walldorf); mouse anti- 
Ey (1:10) (from P. Callaerts and DSHb), mouse anti-Pros (1:10), mouse anti-Repo 
(1:50), 24B10 (1:20), rat anti DE-cadherin (1:20), rat anti DN-cadherin (1:50) and 
mouse anti-Dac (1:20) (all from DSHb); sheep anti-GFP (1:500, AbD Serotec), 
and chick anti-f-gal (1:200, Gallus Immunotech). Secondary antibodies are from 
Jackson or Invitrogen. 

Immunostaining was done as described*? with a few modifications. Larval 

brains or adult brains were dissected in 1X PBS, and fixed in 4% formaldehyde 
for 30 min (larval) or 45 min (adult) on ice. Brains were incubated in primary 
antibody solution overnight at 4 °C, washed three times and incubated in secon- 
dary antibody solution overnight at 4°C, washed three times and mounted in 
Slowfade. Images are acquired using a Leica SP5 confocal. Figures are assembled 
using Photoshop and Illustrator. 
Genetics and fly strains. Canton S is used as wild-type controls. To generate hth 
mutant MARCM clones, flies of y,w,hsFLP, UAS-CD8::GFP; ; tub-gal4, FRT82B, 
tub-gal80/TM6B were crossed with FRT82B, hth’?/TM6B or FRT82B, hth'°°'/ 
TM6B flies (gifts from R. Mann). To generate exd mutant MARCM clones, flies of 
FRT19A, tub-gal80, hsFLP; UAS-LacZ/CyO; tub-gal4/TM6B were crossed with 
FRT19A, exd'/FM7C flies (gift from R. Mann). The null mutant of ey: yw; ey’*// 
In(4)ciD was obtained from Bloomington. To generate slp mutant MARCM 
clones, flies of y,w,hsFLP,UAS-CD8::GFP; FRT40A, tub-gal80; tub-gal4/TM6B 
were crossed with FRT40A, slp°”4/SM6-TM6B flies (gift from A. Tomlinson). 
To generate D mutant clones, y,w,hsFLP; ; FRT2A, ubi-GFP was crossed with 
FRT2A, D*’ mutant flies (gift from J. Nambu). To generate ¢/] mutant clones, w; 
FRT82B, tll'?°/TM3 (from M. Kurusu) was crossed with y,w,hsFLP, UAS-CD8::GFP; ; 
tub-gal4, FRT82B, tub-gal80/TM6B flies. To generate wild-type or Su(H) mutant 
MARCM clones, flies of y,w,hsFLP, UAS-CD8::GEP; FRT40A, tub-gal80; tub-gal4/ 
TMO6B were crossed with FRT40A or FRT40A, Su(H)*“”/CyO flies (gift from F. 
Schweisguth). For these mutant clones, the progeny were heat-shocked at 37 °C at 
early larvae stage, and dissected at wandering third instar stage or white pupae 
stage. 

For targeted ey RNAi, Vsx-Gal4 was used to drive two UAS-ey-RNAi trans- 
genes (UAS-ey-RNAi-JF02501 from Bloomington, and UAS-ey-RNAi-kk107100 
from VDRC stock centre) together with UAS-Dcr-2. 

We used 1407a-gal4 (an insertion into the inscuteable locus)**, combined with 
tub-gal80" to drive UAS-GFP::Hth, UAS-Ey (from Bloomington), UAS-Slp1 
(from A. Tomlinson and G. Struhl), UAS-D (from J. Nambu) or UAS-TII (from 
M. Kurusu) in all neuroblasts, and the progeny were shifted from 18 °C to 29 °C 
4 days before dissection of the wandering third instar larvae. For gain of function 
of Slp2, UAS-SIp2 (from M. Leptin) was crossed with y,w,hsFLP; UASLacZ; 
act>y+>gal4, and the progeny were heat-shocked for 8 min at 37 °C 3 days 
before dissection of the wandering third instar larvae. For gain-of-function of 
Slpl, flies of y,w; UAS-Slp1; FRT82B (from A. Tomlinson and G. Struhl) was 
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crossed with y,w,hsFLP,UAS-CD8::GFP; ; tub-gal4, FRT82B, tub-gal80 /TM6B 
flies, and the progeny were heat-shocked for 1 h at 37 °C 3 days before dissection 
of the wandering third instar larvae. 

To generate OrtC1-Gal4 wild-type or slp mutant MARCM clones, virgin 
females of y,w,hsFLP,UAS-CD8::GFP; FRT40A, tub-gal80/CyO; OrtC1-gal4, 
UAS-CD8::GFP/Tm2 (gift from C.-H. Lee) were crossed with FRT40A/CyO or 
FRT40A, slp*°”4/CyO males. The progeny were heat-shocked at 37°C at early 
larval stage for 1h, and the adult male progeny with the correct genotype were 
dissected and stained. To generate OrtC1-Gal4 flip-out clones, y,w; OrtC1-gal4/ 
CyO; OrtC1-gal4/TM3 (gift from C.-H. Lee) were crossed with UAS-FRT-STOP- 
FRT-CD8::GFP, and the progeny were heat-shocked at late pupal stage, and 
dissected in the adult stage. 

Other strains used include ‘ap""*“*-gal4’, ‘ap"°°*-lacZ (ref. 47), ‘yw; act-FRT- 
STOP-FRT-lacZ; UAS-FLP’, and ‘UAS-Red-Stinger, UAS-FLP, ubi-FRT-STOP- 
FRT-NuGFP’ (G-TRACE)*. 

Generation of ey mutant clones by BAC rescue. A BAC that contains the ey 
genomic region (CH321-01A12, BacPac Resources) was inserted by PhiC31 
transgenesis on chromosome 3L in attP site PBac{y+-attP-3B}VK00031. The 
resulting transgenic flies were tested for rescue of the ey null allele ey*7. Sub- 
sequently, this ey BAC insertion was recombined with FRT80B (P{neoFRT}80B) 
and Ubi-GFP (P{Ubi-GFP(S65T)nls}3L). This chromosome arm was used to gen- 
erate the strain y,w,hsFlp;; FRT80B, eyBAC, Ubi-GFP/TM6B, Tb; ey? that served 
as a wild-type copy of ey on the third chromosome. To generate mitotic clones 
this strain was crossed to flies with genotype hsFlp;; FRT80B; ey?” 17 In(4)ci°, ci 
pan‘? sy?! and the progeny were heat shocked for 1 h at 37°C 3 days before 
dissection of the wandering third instar larvae. Clones in larvae that lacked both 
GFP fluorescence and staining with an anti-Ey antibody were further analysed. 
Generation of single-neuroblast clones. Larvae of the genotype AC225-gal4 
(which is expressed in the neuroepithelium-to-neuroblast transition), tub-gal80", 
UAS-FLP and act-FRT-STOP-FRT-nuLacZ were grown at 18°C, and shifted to 
29 °C for 15 min to inactivate tub-gal80 only in scattered newly generated neu- 
roblasts, and after another 3-6 days at 18°C, the wandering third instar larvae 
were dissected and stained. 

Generation of two-cell clones. Two methods were used. One is twin-spot 
MARCM” (see Supplementary Fig. 3). The flies of elav-gal4; FRT40A,UAS- 
CD8::GFP, UAS-rCD2-miRNA/CyO,y+ were crossed with hsFLP; FRT40A, 
UAS-rCD2RFP, UAS-GFP-miRNA/CyO,y+ (gifts from T. Lee), and the progeny 
larvae were heat-shocked at 37 °C for 8 min, and dissected 2 days later as wander- 
ing third instar larvae; The other method that was used for Fig. 4c was to treat the 
larvae with the genotype of pros-gal4 (that is expressed in GMCs), tub-gal80*, 
UAS-FLP and ubi-FRT-STOP-FRT-nuGEP at 29 °C for 1 h to inactivate tub-gal80* 
only in scattered GMCs, and to perform the staining 2 days later on wandering 
third instar larvae. Only scattered GMCs flip out the STOP cassette, and transmit 
the GFP to the two daughters. 
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Low-mass white-dwarf stars are the remnants of disrupted red- 
giant stars in binary millisecond pulsars’ and other exotic binary 
star systems” *. Some low-mass white dwarfs cool rapidly, whereas 
others stay bright for millions of years because of stable fusion in 
thick surface hydrogen layers’. This dichotomy is not well under- 
stood, so the potential use of low-mass white dwarfs as independent 
clocks with which to test the spin-down ages of pulsars®’ or as 
probes of the extreme environments in which low-mass white 
dwarfs form*'° cannot fully be exploited. Here we report precise 
mass and radius measurements for the precursor to a low-mass 
white dwarf. We find that only models in which this disrupted 
red-giant star has a thick hydrogen envelope can match the strong 
constraints provided by our data. Very cool low-mass white dwarfs 
must therefore have lost their thick hydrogen envelopes by irra- 
diation from pulsar companions'”” or by episodes of unstable 
hydrogen fusion (shell flashes). We also find that this low-mass 
white-dwarf precursor is a type of pulsating star not hitherto seen. 
The observed pulsation frequencies are sensitive to internal pro- 
cesses that determine whether this star will undergo shell flashes. 
Most white dwarfs have no internal energy sources and the mass of 
hydrogen on their surfaces is small (less than 10 * solar masses) so 
their ‘cooling age’ can be accurately estimated from their current 
luminosity. The predicted mass range for which shell flashes at the 
base of the hydrogen envelope occur in low-mass white dwarfs 
depends on the assumed composition and whether diffusion is 
included in the model’*™*, so it is generally possible to find a scenario 
for a particular binary millisecond pulsar in which the white-dwarf 
cooling age is consistent with the pulsar’s spin-down age (inferred from 
the derivative of its spin period, assuming that angular momentum is 


Table 1 | Properties of JO247-25 


Parameter JO247-25A J0247-25B 
ass (solar masses) 1.356 + 0.007 0.186 + 0.002 

Radius (solar radii) 1.697 +0.011 0.368 + 0.005 
Effective temperature (K) 7 £30200 11,380 + 400 
og[Luminosity (solar 0.97 + 0.05 0.31 + 0.06 
uminosities)] 

og[Surface gravity (cms °)] 4.111 + 0.006 4.576 +0.011 
Vrotsini (kms +) 95+5 30+3 
nclination (degrees) 873209 
Orbital period (days) 0.6678295 + 0.0000004 
Time of mid-eclipse (TDB) 2,454,454.1066 + 0.0002 
Distance (pc) 1,035 + 55 

he masses and radii were derived from an analysis of our Ultracam photometry and UVES 


spectroscopy (Fig. 1, Supplementary Notes and Supplementary Table 2). The time of mid-eclipse is 
Barycentric Dynamical Time (TDB) given as a Julian date. We measured the effective temperatures of 
the stars by fitting models to the observed flux distribution of the binary from ultraviolet to infrared 
wavelengths, simultaneously with the constraints on the surface brightness ratio and luminosity ratio at 
the Ic band from the analysis of the eclipses (Supplementary Table 4 and Supplementary Fig. 4). The 
projected equatorial rotation velocity v,o:sini is measured from the Doppler broadening of the spectral 
lines (Supplementary Figs 3 and 5). 


lost by magnetic dipole radiation). However, recent observations have 
shown that the white-dwarf companion to the pulsar PSR J0751+ 1807 
is much too cool to have a thick hydrogen envelope, yet the white dwarf 
is not massive enough to have undergone shell flashes and there is no 
evidence for strong irradiation by the pulsar’’. The standard assump- 
tions used to derive pulsar spin-down ages have also been called into 
question'”’*. A better understanding of the initial hydrogen layer mass 
and its evolution in low-mass white dwarfs is needed so that we can 
make an independent test of the spin-down ages for pulsars. 

Before becoming low-mass white dwarfs, stripped red-giant stars 
evolve at nearly constant luminosity towards higher effective tempera- 
tures. ISWASP J024743.37-251549.2 (called J0247-25 herein) was 
recently discovered to be a binary system in which a star in this rarely 
observed evolutionary phase (J0247-25B) is totally eclipsed by its com- 
panion star (J0247-25A)'. We have obtained new spectroscopic and 
photometric observations (Fig. 1) and used these to derive precise 
astrophysical parameters for both stars (Table 1). 

The mass, radius and luminosity of J0247-25A are well matched by 
models of stars with a metal abundance in the range Z = 0.004-0.019, 
but not for models outside this range (Fig. 2). We have calculated 
models for the formation of J0247-25B by mass transfer onto the 
companion star (Fig. 2). We assumed that the mass loss rate is slower 
than the thermal timescale of the star, so that mass transfer ceases 
when the equilibrium radius of the star is smaller than the Roche lobe. 
This is the assumption usually made in the absence of a detailed 
understanding of the mass loss process*’®'*”°. Diffusion of elements 
by gravitational settling, chemical diffusion and thermal diffusion are 
included in our models. We also calculated models without diffusion 
to investigate the effects of processes such as rotation that may 
counteract diffusion. The mass of J0247-25B is near the lower limit 
for the occurrence of shell flashes—these will occur if its metal abund- 
ance is high enough (Z ~ 0.01) and diffusion can increase the hydro- 
gen abundance in the regions where shell flashes can be initiated. 

There is a direct relationship between orbital period, mass and 
composition that arises from the assumption that the mass-losing star 
is in equilibrium when mass transfer ceases”®. We find a good match to 
the observed orbital period of J0247-25 for models with a similar range 
of metal abundance to that of J0247-25A, but not for models outside 
this composition range (Supplementary Table 5). This result is not 
strongly affected by the assumptions made about the evolution of 
the binary system during the mass transfer episode. 

All the models that provide a good match to the observed properties 
of J0247-25B have thick hydrogen envelopes (about 0.005 solar 
masses). We did produce models for J0247-25B with thin hydrogen 
envelopes but found that for any reasonable estimate of the composi- 
tion these models never have properties like J0247-25B. Given the 
strong observational constraints on the mass, radius, luminosity, 
age, orbital period and composition for J0247-25 and the pulsation 
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Figure 1 | Observations of J0247-25. a, Flux as a function of orbital phase for 
one primary eclipse of J0247-25 observed with Ultracam” on the 3.6-m New 
Technology Telescope at the European Southern Observatory (ESO). From 
bottom to top: u’ band (356 nm), g’ band (483 nm, offset by 0.04 units) and r’ 
band (626 nm, offset 0.08 units). Each point corresponds to an integration time 
of 5s. The primary eclipse is caused by the occultation of J0247-25B by the 
larger, cooler star J0247-25A. A secondary eclipse due to the transit of J0247- 
25B and a second primary eclipse were also observed (Supplementary Table 1). 
b, Radial velocity as a function of orbital phase for J0247-25A (circles) and 
J0247-25B (squares) measured from high-resolution spectra obtained with the 
Ultraviolet and Visual Echelle Spectrograph (UVES) on the ESO 8.2-m Very 


properties predicted by these models discussed below, we conclude 
that only models in which low-mass white dwarfs are born with thick 
hydrogen envelopes can match the observed properties of J0247-25B. 

J0247-25B pulsates with at least three different frequencies around 
2,500 wHz (Supplementary Fig. 2 and Supplementary Table 3). We 
have assessed the potential of this new class of pulsating star for aster- 
oseismology, that is, for the study of the interior structure of stripped 
red giants based on an analysis of their pulsation frequencies. We have 
used the adiabatic approximation to calculate potential oscillation 
frequencies for our models of J0247-25B (Fig. 3). These calculations 
show that the observed frequencies are a mixture of radial modes and 
non-radial modes. The identification of the radial-mode frequencies 
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Large Telescope. Solid lines show the predicted radial velocities for a circular 
orbit and our adopted values of the radial velocity semi-amplitudes, 

K, = 33.9kms | and Kg = 247.2kms_'.c, Power spectra of the data shown in 
panel a (arrow) before eclipse (phase range, 0.85-0.92). The peaks near 

240 cycles per day have the highest amplitude at u’ band and the lowest 
amplitude at r’ band. d, Power spectra of the data shown in panel a (arrow) 
obtained during total eclipse (phase range 0.95-1.05). The peaks near 220 cycles 
per day with amplitudes of 0.15% to 0.4% do not appear in the power spectrum 
during the eclipse and so must originate from J0247-25B. The pulsations near 
40 cycles per day originate in J0247-25A, so this must be an SX Phe-type star (a 
metal-poor 6-Scuti star). 


and of the angular degree / for the non-radial modes is required before 
the observed frequencies can be used for asteroseismology. Standard 
techniques exist to identify modes, although these identifications can 
be model dependent. The identification of modes from the analysis of 
the eclipses in an eclipsing binary like J0247-25 provides a rare oppor- 
tunity to test standard mode identification techniques”!”’. 

The non-radial modes in J0247-25B behave like gravity modes near 
the core and like pressure modes in the outer layers of the star. These 
mixed modes can be used to study the entire structure of the star: for 
example, to measure its internal rotation profile*~*. Information on 
the interior structure of J0247-25B is also contained in the radial 
modes (Fig. 3). The pulsation periods are comparable to the thermal 
relaxation timescale in the second partial ionization zone of helium, so 
the change in opacity in this region (acting like a heat engine) may be 
driving these oscillations (the k-mechanism). This suggests that other 


Figure 2 | Positions of J0247-25A and J0247-25B in the Hertzsprung- 
Russell diagram. J0247-25A is plotted as a filled circle, and J0247-25B as a 
filled diamond. The error on the luminosity is correlated with the effective 
temperature (T.™) so the error range (1 s.d.) is plotted as a diagonal line. Two of 
our models for the formation of J0247-25B are shown, one including the effects 
of diffusion (Z = 0.004, solid line, final mass is 0.187 solar masses) and one 
without (Z = 0.002, dotted line, final mass is 0.185 solar masses). These models 
are plotted from the initiation of mass transfer at log[ Tag (K)] ~ 3.8, 
log[Luminosity (solar luminosities)] ~ 0.5. The cross on each track marks the 
end of the mass transfer phase. A model for a star with a mass of 1.35 solar 
masses and a composition typical for thick-disk stars ([Fe/H] = —1.0, 

[a/Fe] = +0.6, Z = 0.005) is plotted with a dashed line’’. A similar model for 
stars with [Fe/H] = 0.0 anda very high helium abundance (Y = 0.4, Z = 0.019) 
is plotted with a dot-dashed line. No match is found for any models with metal 
abundance outside the range Z = 0.004-0.019. The instability strip for 6-Scuti- 
type pulsations with radial order k = 4 is indicated by light-grey shading”. 
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Figure 3 | Adiabatic pulsation frequencies for models of J0247-25B. 

a, Pulsation frequencies for radial oscillation modes (/ = 0) and non-radial 
modes with angular degree / = 1 and / = 2 calculated using the adiabatic 
approximation for a model of a star similar to J0247-25B. Short lines at the top 
of the plot indicate the observed pulsation frequencies of J0247-25B. The 
spacing of the three frequencies shown cannot be explained using radial modes 
only. The order of the radial modes shown is k ~ 10. b, The frequency spacing 
between two adjacent radial modes, Av, as a function of the mean stellar density 
for models of J0247-25B with Z = 0.0005-0.004. The results for models with 
and without diffusion are shown using filled and open symbols, respectively. 
The value of Av shown here is the mean value in the region of the theoretical 
power spectrum near the observed frequencies for J0247-25B. The difference in 
Av between models with and without diffusion is a result of the sharp change in 
the speed of sound in the second partial ionization zone for helium, due to the 
high helium abundance in this zone (Y ~ 0.6) for models without diffusion. The 
measured density of J0247-25B indicated using vertical dotted lines (+1 s.d.), 
can be measured to high precision in this bright eclipsing binary star. As a 
result, models with and without diffusion can be distinguished if two of the 
observed pulsation frequencies are found to be radial modes. 


low-mass white-dwarf precursors” with effective temperatures similar 
to J0247-25B may also show pulsations. Thus, the discovery of pulsa- 
tions in J0247-25B opens up the possibility for a much-improved 
understanding of the structure and formation of low-mass white 
dwarfs and their environments through the application of asteroseis- 
mology to this new class of pulsating variable stars. 
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excitation 
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The generation, distribution and control of entanglement across 
quantum networks is one of the main goals of quantum informa- 
tion science”. In previous studies, hyperfine ground states of single 
atoms or atomic ensembles have been entangled with spontaneously 
emitted light*°. The probabilistic character of the spontaneous 
emission process leads to long entanglement generation times, lim- 
iting realized network implementations to just two nodes”°. The 
success probability for atom-photon entanglement protocols can 
be increased by confining a single atom in a high-finesse optical 
cavity’. Alternatively, quantum networks with superior scaling 
properties could be achieved using entanglement between light 
fields and atoms in quantum superpositions of the ground and 
highly excited (Rydberg) electronic states*’*"*. Here we report the 
generation of such entanglement. The dephasing of the optical 
atomic coherence is inhibited by state-insensitive confinement of 
both the ground and Rydberg states of an ultracold atomic gas in an 
optical lattice’*. Our results pave the way for functional, many-node 
quantum networks capable of deterministic quantum logic opera- 
tions between long-lived atomic memories. 

Ensembles of ultracold atoms confined in conservative optical 
potentials are promising candidates for the realization of networks 
capable of quantum logic operations and long-term storage of quan- 
tum states’. Such networks should enable intrinsically secure modes 
of communication’ and distributed quantum computation’, and 
allow investigations of quantum phase transitions and entanglement 
percolation’®. Atoms store quantum information that is transmitted by 
light, with atom-light entanglement being the key ingredient that 
underpins the networking protocols’ *”’. 

Although weak interactions between ground-level atoms make 
them ideal memories, implementations of deterministic quantum 
logic gates and entanglement demand strong atom-atom interactions. 
For Rydberg atoms of principal quantum number 1, effective electric 
dipoles are larger by a factor of ~n” compared to ground-level atoms. 
The strength of interaction between two atoms, V, is x n'! in the van 
der Waals regime~’’. For n 2 70 and atom separations of <10 pm, 
V 21 MHz, allowing entanglement operations in less than 1 Ls (refs 18, 
19). Broad-based efforts have been made to achieve quantum entangle- 
ment in mesoscopic ensembles with Rydberg interactions'*!*”°?!, 
Enhanced optical nonlinearity under conditions of electromagnetically 
induced transparency for Rydberg excitation has been realized”, as has 
a Rydberg single-photon source relying on the dephasing of multiply 
excited spin-waves”. Many-body Rabi oscillations, interaction- 
induced spatial correlations of Rydberg atoms”, and anti-bunching 
of light transmitted through the atomic gas’””* have also been reported. 
In all these studies, ground-level atoms were initially trapped in con- 
servative potentials U,(r) (here r is the atomic position vector), formed 
by far-off-resonance optical fields. However, whereas such potentials 
are attractive for ground atoms, U,(r) <0, they are generally repulsive 
for Rydberg atoms, U,(r) >0 (ref. 29). Therefore, they have to be 
switched off in order to maintain the coherent character of the 


Rydberg excitation process, resulting in fast atom loss and a limited 
degree of quantum state control. 

Building on the proposal of ref. 15, here we report realization 
of simultaneous, state-insensitive confinement of the ground and 
Rydberg atoms in the trapping potential of a one-dimensional optical 
lattice. The lattice wavelengths for which the differential energy shift 
5U=U,(r) — U,(r) between ground and Rydberg states is eliminated 
are called ‘magic’, and in our case they are 1,004 nm or 1,012 nm. The 
matched trapping potentials preserve the coherence between the 
ground and Rydberg atomic states, enabling the generation of entan- 
glement of an optical atomic coherence and a light field. As illustrated 
in Fig. 1, an ensemble of atoms is driven in resonance between the 
ground atomic level |g) = |5s,/2) anda Rydberg level |r) = |90s,/2). Asa 
result of the Rydberg excitation blockade’’, the ensemble undergoes a 
many-body Rabi oscillation between the collective ground state 
|G)= TIN, |g), and the singly-excited state [R)=1//N ae 
|g),...[7);...1@) (ref. 24). By stopping the oscillation at half-period, we 
prepare the ensemble, in the ideal case, in state |R). This state is coher- 
ently mapped into an entangled atom-light state by illuminating the 
atoms with a retrieval field Q,, chosen such that a read-out of about 
one half of the Rydberg spin-wave into a retrieved field |®), occurs: 
|R)— |R)|0), + |G)|1)4. A phase dependent measurement of field 
|), is realized by mixing it with an orthogonally polarized coherent 
field |x), = |x| exp(id 4) using a beam splitter, with the outgoing (50:50 
splitting) fields directed to a pair of single-photon detectors. After a 
storage period, the remaining atomic spin wave is mapped onto the 
second retrieved field |), and a phase-dependent measurement is 
done by mixing it with a coherent field |~)g = |a| exp(i¢g) and pho- 
toelectric detection of the resulting fields by the same single-photon 
detector pair. Atom-light entanglement is confirmed by analysing the 
correlations of photoelectric detection events in the two measurements 
as a function of varying phases #4 and ¢g, and observing the violation 
of the Bell inequality”’. 

In order to study state-insensitive trapping, we drive the ensemble 
into the collective state |R) by two-photon excitation with 795-nm field 
Q, and a474-nm field Q, for a period T, = 1 us. After a storage period 
T; ~ 0.2 ts, the atoms are coherently driven on the |r) © |e) transition 
by a retrieval field Qa. The ensuing cooperative emission on the 
|e) <> |g) transition leads to atom-light mapping |R) > |®), (ref. 14). 
We compare the excitation spectra for untrapped atoms with those 
taken at different values of lattice detuning, 0, (Fig. 2a). The two peaks 
correspond to the Zeeman components of Rydberg level |r). The differ- 
ential trap potential 6U averaged over the atomic distribution gives the 
spectral line shift 65 =dU i: h, whereas the root-mean-square deviation 


of the differential trap potential (902 — 30") 


linewidth, I. The fit for 5? /2m~51 MHz (green curve in Fig. 2a) is 
nearly indistinguishable from the fit for untrapped atoms (black curve 
in Fig. 2a), with zero spectral shift (55 /2m=0.01(2) MHz) and no line 
broadening (measured widths [7/2n = 0.71(1) MHz and 0.74(2) MHz 
for trapped and untrapped atoms, respectively). In contrast, when 
the lattice frequency is detuned from the magic value, the transition 


increases the spectral 
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Figure 1 | Overview of the entanglement protocol. A, An ultracold gas is 
confined in a one-dimensional optical lattice at 1,004 nm. Three main steps of 
the entanglement protocol are illustrated. a, The atomic ensemble is driven 
from the collective ground state |G) into the singly-excited state |R). b, By 
applying a laser field Q,4, an entangled state |R)|0),4 + |G)|1), is generated. 
The retrieved field |), is mixed with coherent field |«), using polarizing 
beam splitters PBS1 and PBS2, followed by measurement at single-photon 
detectors D, and D3. c, The remaining spin wave is mapped into field |), by 
the laser field Qp, mixed with | «)p, and measured at D, and D). A half- 
waveplate before PBS2 rotates polarizations of |®),,, and |x), by 45°. The 
inset shows the timing sequence for the 474-nm and 795-nm fields. B, Atomic 
levels of °’Rb used in the experiment. The 1,004-nm lattice field is tuned to the 


frequency is shifted (05 / 2m =2.75(2) MHz and 1.58(2) MHz) and 
I/2m is increased to 0.95(1) and 0.86(1) MHz, for the red and blue 
lattice detuning, respectively. Lattice-induced off-resonant population 
Pa 0.02 of level |a) causes a decay of Rydberg level |r) with lifetime 
Ts ~ 6 us (Supplementary Information). 

In Fig. 2b we display spectral shift as a function of lattice detuning. 
Positions of the |6p1/2) hyperfine resonances are extracted from the fit 
(solid curve), as described in Supplementary Information. Using this 
fit and the measured atom temperature T ~ 25K, we obtain the 
maximum trap depth for the ground atoms, U,/kg ~ 100 WK. We 
estimate that the root-mean-square deviation of the differential trap 
potential averaged over the atom spatial positions and energies reaches 


po ele 
its minimum value (5 U2— 5U’) A\min ~ 0.03 MHz at a detun- 


ing 6,/2n = 58 MHz where the average 53/2 ~ 0.33 MHz (dashed 
horizontal line in Fig. 2b). This is a result of the ponderomotive part of 
the Rydberg trapping potential being only partially sensitive to the 
lattice intensity modulation, because the Rydberg atom size ~1 um 
is greater than the 0.5-m lattice period. 

Figure 2c displays the rate of photoelectric detection S as a function 
of d:. The two peaks correspond to the |6p1/2, F = 1) and |6p1/2, F = 2) 
hyperfine components. The peak value S,~1,200s ' for magic- 
valued detuning 67 /2n ~ 58 MHz and 294 MHz is more than two 
orders of magnitude higher compared to the value obtained using 
untrapped atoms~**°. To investigate the temporal dynamics of atom 
confinement, we perform the Rydberg excitation-retrieval sequence 
with the lattice at a magic detuning 6)" /2m ~ 58 MHz. As shown in 
Fig. 2d, we measure the probability of a photoelectric detection per 
experimental trial P as a function of atom holding time in the lattice, T), 
(filled circles). An exponential fit gives the decay lifetime, t, = 74(3) 
ms. The decay is likely to be associated with atom loss due to light- 
induced collisions by way of the optical pumping fields, as the value of 


blue side of the |r) = |90s1/2) © |a) = |6pj,2) transition to equalize the trapping 
potentials of the ground |g) = |5s,/2, F = 2, mp = 0) and |r) states (a lattice field 
at 1,012 nm can be tuned to the |r) <> |6p3/2) transition, see Supplementary 
Information). The large size of the electron wavefunction in the Rydberg state 
(pink spheres, not to scale) results in a ponderomotive contribution to the 
trapping potential. Laser fields Q, at 795 nm and Q, at 474nm, detuned by 6, 
from the two-photon atomic resonance |g) © |r), and by 5,/2n = —40 MHz 
from the intermediate level le = 5pi/2, F = 1), excite a collective atomic state 
|R) in the regime of the Rydberg excitation blockade caused by interaction 
between Rydberg atoms V. Laser fields Q,,z, resonant on the |r) < |e) 
transition, map the collective atomic excitation into quantum fields |), p. 


the lifetime is strongly sensitive to the intensity of the latter. We are 
exploring polarization-gradient cooling within the Rydberg excitation 
sequence, aiming to extend the trap lifetime towards and beyond the 
atomic lattice lifetime t, = 0.3s set by background collisions with 
thermal Rb vapour. 

In contrast to our near-resonant blue-detuned trap, typical far-off- 
resonance optical trapping potentials are repulsive for Rydberg levels, 
leading to fast dephasing of the ground—Rydberg optical coherence. 
Therefore an uncompensated lattice has to be turned off to avoid such 
dephasing, greatly reducing experimental rates****’’?*. In Fig. 2d, 
values of P with the lattice shut off for the Rydberg excitation sequence 
are shown as diamonds. An exponential fit yields the decay constant 
T,, = 0.76(1) ms, with the resulting rate of single photon detections 
S,~10s |. The inset of Fig. 2d shows P as a function of the single- 
atom Rabi angle, 0 = Q,QT,/(26,). The observed oscillation between 
the collective states |G) and |R) further confirms that our lattice pre- 
serves the quantum coherence between the ground and the Rydberg 
atom levels. 

Our method to verify atom-light entanglement relies on the indistin- 
guishability of the light fields |), , mapped from the atomic coherence 
and of the coherent laser fields |), 3. To characterize the mode-matching 
of these fields, we perform a two-photon quantum interference measure- 
ment between |®), and |),. The two fields are combined on the polari- 
zation beam splitter PBS2 (Fig. 1A), with the half-wave plate rotated to 
equalise the intensities of the two outputs. First, we determine probabi- 
lities of photoelectric detection at D, or D2, p; and || i 2, respectively, 
with either field | ®), or field |x) 4 input to the beam splitter only. Next, we 
analyse the rate of joint photoelectric detection events between the detec- 
tors D, and D, within the T, = 100ns electronic detection window, 
when one coherent field |) and the single photon |1) are mixed on 
PBS2 (Fig. 3). We observe a non-classical (Hong-Ou-Mandel) suppres- 
sion in this rate as a result of quantum two-photon interference. The 
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Figure 2 | State-insensitive optical trapping. a, Normalized Rydberg 
excitation spectra S,,(d2), for untrapped (black diamonds) and trapped atoms in 
a lattice with detuning 6,/2n ~ (51, — 100, 495 MHz) (green circles, red 
squares, blue triangles). The data are fitted by a pair of Lorentzian profiles. 

b, Spectral shift 65 / 2m as a function of lattice detuning, 6,. Each data point and 
the associated error bar are extracted from a spectrum of the type shown in 
a. The dashed horizontal line indicates the spectral shift 55 / 2n=0.33 MHz for 
which the lifetime of the ground-Rydberg coherence is maximized. The data 
are fitted (solid curve) to the expected form, with the dashed vertical lines 
corresponding to the inferred positions of level |a) hyperfine components. 

c, The photoelectric detection rate S by detectors D, and D3. The solid curve is a 
theoretical fit. d, Probability of photoelectric detection P as a function of lattice 
holding time Tj. The data are fitted with an exponential function ~e l/r, 
Inset, P as a function of the single-atom Rabi angle 6 for lattice-confined atoms 
using a 50-p1s data acquisition period per lattice loading to limit the effect of 
atom number variation. The solid curve is a damped oscillation fit. Error bars in 
a, cand d, +1 standard deviations (./M ) for M photoelectric counting events. 


degree of suppression allows us to infer the overlap of the two incoming 
light fields y, with 7 = 1 for fields that are indistinguishable within the 
detection window, and 7 = 0 for completely distinguishable fields. We 
define the visibility of the interference V = 1 - po;/w2). Here w2) is the 
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Figure 3 | Hong-Ou-Mandel interference between single-photon and 
coherent fields. Visibility V of two-photon interference between the retrieved 
field | ®), and the coherent field |), as a function of |z|” /(2p1). Data are for 
|x) in resonance (6 ~ 0; circles) and off resonance (5/2n ~ —40 MHz; 
diamonds) with the field |®),. From the theoretical fit of our model (solid 
curve) we infer the overlap of the two fields, 1 = 0.90(2). Error bars, 

+1 standard deviations (\/M) for M photoelectric counting events. 
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expected level of two-photon coincidences if the retrieved and the laser 
fields are completely distinguishable. We determine w, using one- and 
two-photon photoelectric detection probabilities for separate measure- 
ments using either of the two fields (Supplementary Information). When 
the frequency of the coherent field is matched to that of the retrieved light 
(6 ~ 0 MHz), high-visibility interference is observed. The data are fitted 
to a model that accounts for imperfect field matching and a finite value of 
g(0) for the retrieved field, with the best-fit value of the field overlap 
7 = 0.90(2) (Supplementary Information). We approximate the case 
of distinguishable fields by introducing a frequency off-set 6/2n = 
—40 MHz for the coherent field (diamonds in Fig. 3), and in this case 
find negligible overlap, 74 = 0.03(2). 

To generate atom-light entanglement, we coherently split part of 
the collective atomic excitation into a retrieved light field: |R)— 
|R)|0)4 + |G)|1)4. Atom light splitting is achieved by applying field 
Q, at about one-fifth of the intensity used to obtain full retrieval, 
investigated in Figs 2 and 3. The entanglement is verified by phase- 
sensitive measurement of both components of the quantum state” 
(Fig. 1). First, the retrieved field |®), is interfered with a coherent field 
|) on a beam splitter, and the beam splitter outputs are measured by 
single-photon detectors D, and D, over a period A. To realize a phase- 
sensitive measurement of the atomic component, it is mapped, after a 
0.1 us delay, into a light field |), by application of the retrieval field 
Qz. This retrieved field |), is interfered with a coherent field |«),, and 
measured by detectors D, and D, over a period B. We evaluate the 
correlation function E(#,4, pz) defined by 


Ciz (babi) + Ca (ba.d3 ) —Ci2(asds) — Carats) 
Cia(asdis ) + Car (pads) +Cia(Pasd) + Cai (ast) 


where C;(@,; x) is the coincidence rate between detector D; in detec- 
tion period A and D; in the detection period B, os =¢, +n. In Fig. 4 
the correlation function E is displayed as a function of #4, when ¢ is 
fixed at 1/4 and 31/4, together with sinusoidal fits of adjustable visi- 
bility, v. For our measured g(0) ~ 0.02 and ot 1(4p,) = 0.08, we 
expect v~ 0.79 based on our model (Supplementary Information), 
in good agreement with the values v,,/4=0.80(4), V3q/4 = 0.76(4) 
extracted from the fits. 

From measurements of E(# a, @g), we determine the Bell parameter 
S=E(Pa.hp) +E($'a,93) + E(Ga.0's) — E(G'a.6'p). We use canoni- 
cal settings a = 11/2, 6’, =0, dp = 11/4, 6's = 31/4, which in the ideal 
case results in S=2,/2, maximally violating the Bell inequality |S| <2. 
The measured values of E(#,4, pg) are displayed in Table 1. The value 
S=2.27(7) £ 2 is in a clear violation of the Bell inequality, and is 
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Figure 4| Atom-light entanglement. Correlation function E(#,, ¢) as a 
function of #,; circles are for bg = 7/4, diamonds are for ¢p = 37/4. The curves 
are sinusoidal fits with inferred visibility v,,4 = 0.80(4), V3q/4 = 0.76(4). Error 
bars, +1 standard deviations (\/M) for M photoelectric counting events. 
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Table 1 | Entanglement verification by way of Bell’s inequality 


CN bs E(ha, be) 

(6) n/4 0.57 + 0.03 

(0) 3n/4 —0.61 + 0.04 

n/2 n/4 0.57 + 0.03 

n/2 31/4 0.53 + 0.04 
S=2.27 + 0.07 


Correlation function E(¢,, ¢g) and S based on 4,254 events. 


consistent with the visibility of the fringes shown in Fig. 4. We there- 
fore verify unambiguously entanglement of an optical atomic coher- 
ence and a light field. 

By normalizing the value of the initial photoelectric detection prob- 
ability P, ~ 0.028 (reduced by the |6p,/2) level decay compared to the 
corresponding value P,, ~ 0.032 for untrapped atoms), Fig. 2d, with 
the linear transmission and detection efficiency ¢ = 0.25, we estimate 
efficiency € = 0.11(3) with which the entangled atom-light state (see 
Supplementary Information) is prepared, with the average value 
€=0.08(2). We emphasize that although photoelectric detection 
probabilities in our initial implementation are decreased from their 
ideal values by various preparation, transmission and detection ineffi- 
ciencies, our entanglement generation and verification protocol is 
inherently deterministic. 

To achieve long-term storage of atomic states, entanglement gene- 
ration can be followed by mapping the Rydberg component of the 
atomic state into the F=1, mp=0 hyperfine component of the 
ground state. The differential a.c. Stark shift between the F= 2, 
mp = 0 and F = 1, mp = 0 pair of ground states can be eliminated by 
directing a ‘magic’-valued bias magnetic field along the lattice (x) 
axis’'. Matter-light mapping efficiency can be increased by enclosing 
the atomic ensemble into a low- to medium-finesse optical cavity, with 
values of € = 0.8 having already been demonstrated’. 

We report the realization of entanglement between an optical 
atomic coherence and a light field. Our demonstration relies critically 
on achievement of state-insensitive optical confinement of atoms in 
their ground and Rydberg states. In contrast to prior probabili- 
stic approaches where scalability is compromised by the need for 
multiple ‘repeat-until-success’ entanglement generation attempts’*°, 
our protocol is intrinsically deterministic. Combined with already- 
demonstrated atomic memory on the scale of a minute*', our work 
leads to functional quantum networking architectures with superior 
scaling potential. 
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A micrometre-scale Raman silicon laser with a 


microwatt threshold 


Yasushi Takahashi’, Yoshitaka Inui’, Masahiro Chihara', Takashi Asano’, Ryo Terawaki! & Susumu Noda** 


The application of novel technologies to silicon electronics has been 
intensively studied with a view to overcoming the physical limita- 
tions of Moore’s law, that is, the observation that the number of 
components on integrated chips tends to double every two years. 
For example, silicon devices have enormous potential for photonic 
integrated circuits on chips compatible with complementary metal- 
oxide-semiconductor devices, with various key elements having 
been demonstrated in the past decade’. In particular, a focus on 
the exploitation of the Raman effect has added active optical func- 
tionality to pure silicon’”°, culminating in the realization of a con- 
tinuous-wave all-silicon laser’’. This achievement is an important 
step towards silicon photonics, but the desired miniaturization to 
micrometre dimensions and the reduction of the threshold for laser 
action to microwatt powers have yet to be achieved: such lasers 
remain limited to centimetre-sized cavities with thresholds higher 
than 20 milliwatts’, even with the assistance of reverse-biased p-i-n 
diodes. Here we demonstrate a continuous-wave Raman silicon 
laser using a photonic-crystal, high-quality-factor nanocavity with- 
out any p-i-n diodes, yielding a device with a cavity size of less than 
10 micrometres and an unprecedentedly low lasing threshold of 
1 microwatt. Our nanocavity design exploits the principle that the 
strength of light-matter interactions is proportional to the ratio of 
quality factor to the cavity volume and allows drastic enhancement 
of the Raman gain beyond that predicted theoretically’*"*. Such a 
device may make it possible to construct practical silicon lasers and 
amplifiers for large-scale integration in photonic circuits. 

In 2002, stimulated Raman scattering in rib waveguides was proposed 
as a novel mechanism to generate optical gain in crystalline silicon’. 
However, the Raman gain is inherently small compared with the gain 
due to radiative recombination in direct-bandgap semiconductors’*"*. 
Therefore, Raman silicon lasers have thus far required long cavities and 
high excitation powers to generate net gain. Furthermore, free carrier 
absorption (FCA) induced by two-photon absorption’”"* (TPA) has a 
superlinear dependence on the excitation power, resulting in additional 
losses that compete with the Raman gain. The incorporation of reverse- 
biased p-i-n diodes along the waveguides has also been necessary to 
remove the carriers'*"*. To overcome all these disadvantages, the design 
of optical cavities with high quality factors (Q) and small volumes (V) is 
essential because high Q/V ratios yield strong light-matter interactions 
and enhance the Raman gain. From this point of view, the use ofhigh-Q, 
photonic-crystal nanocavities'”*’ is desirable. However, there have 
thus far been no experimental reports of stimulated Raman scattering 
in nanocavities and no feasible designs have been proposed for cavities 
in which continuous-wave lasing can be achieved. Progress in this 
area of research halted after a number of numerical studies on elemen- 
tary cavity structures were unsuccessful in finding a design in which 
Raman emission can be detected'*'***, However, we now present a 
laser design that incorporates a heterostructure nanocavity, and dem- 
onstrate that it exhibits lasing with an unprecedentedly ultralow thres- 
hold of 1 pW. 


Figure la-c illustrates the basic features of the nanocavity Raman 
laser developed in this study. The photonic crystal has the well-known 
triangular lattice structure formed by circular air holes in a suspended 
silicon membrane. The heterostructure nanocavity is formed from a 
line-defect waveguide (Fig. 1d). This waveguide has two types of pro- 
pagation mode within the photonic bandgap, an odd-waveguide mode 
and an even-waveguide mode. The low-loss propagation bands of these 
modes are shown in Fig. le. The modes are classified as ‘odd’ or ‘even’ 
by the symmetry of the electric field E,, as schematically displayed. The 
corresponding band structure in wavenumber (k)-space is shown in 
Fig. 1f, where the blue and red curves show the dispersion relations for 
the odd-waveguide mode and even-waveguide mode, respectively. The 
dashed line represents the light line, below which the low-loss propaga- 
tions are obtained (Supplementary Information, section A). The nano- 
cavity is formed by a small increase (Aa) of the lattice constant in a 
short section of the waveguide, which moves the dispersion relation 
curves to a lower frequency. Accordingly, the frequency of the odd- and 
even-waveguide bands is lowered in this section”' (Fig. 1b), such that 
‘odd’ and ‘even’ nanocavity modes are formed as a result of optical 
confinement by the mode-gap differences. (The mode gap is the fre- 
quency range with no low-loss waveguide modes.) In our Raman laser, 
we use these nanocavity modes to confine pump light and Stokes-Raman- 
scattered light, respectively (Fig. 1c). 

Figure 1g shows the calculated x and y components of the electric 
field distribution of the odd nanocavity mode, which are denoted 
Ex pump and Ey pump, respectively. Figure 1h presents the analogous 
electric field distributions of the even nanocavity mode, denoted 
Ey Raman and Ey Raman. The Ey pump and Ex Raman distributions have 
different parities because they are generated from different waveguide 
modes. This is also the case for Ey pump and Ey raman- Such pairs of 
modes initially seem unsuitable for Raman lasers owing to the small 
degree of overlap for stimulated Raman scattering. However, it can be 
seen from Fig. 1g, h that the ‘cross components’, E,. pump and Ey Raman 
(and E, pump and E, Raman), have the same line symmetry and similar 
distributions. This is a key observation, showing that the problem of 
cavity design can be solved by carefully selecting the crystallographic 
direction in which the nanocavity is formed, as discussed below. We 
will next demonstrate that the frequencies (f, and fp), Q values (Q, 
and Qk), modal volumes (V, and Vg) and electric field distributions 
(E, and Ep) associated with this unusual pair of modes allow dramatic 
enhancement of the Raman gain. 

The first advantage of our design is that the frequency spacing 
(Af = fp — fx) between these nanocavity modes can be tuned to the 
silicon Raman shift of 15.6 THz by changing the air-hole radius. This is 
because the electric field densities of the two modes within the air holes 
are fundamentally unequal owing to the difference in parity. It is 
fortuitous that the frequency spacing is close to 15.6 THz when the 
lattice constant (a) is set so that the even nanocavity mode has an 
operation wavelength in the telecommunications band between 1.30 
and 1.60 1m. Tuning the frequency spacing to exactly 15.6 THz is 
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Figure 1 | Structure of Raman silicon laser based on a heterostructure 
nanocavity. a, Schematic picture of the heterostructure nanocavity in the 
photonic crystal slab. The lattice constant at the centre of the cavity is slightly 
larger in the x direction. b, Band diagram of the nanocavity along the 

x direction, where c is the speed of light in vacuum. Two high-Q nanocavity 
modes originating from odd- and even-waveguide modes are formed in the 
heterostructure. c, Configuration of Raman silicon laser using a small cavity. 
The two nanocavity modes in b are used to confine pump light and 


essential for the efficient generation of Raman scattered light into the 
even nanocavity mode, and the flexibility of our design is thus an 
advantage over the alternatives'*!*”*, 

Second, although the Q factor of the even nanocavity mode (Qp) can 
be made as high as 4,000,000 in heterostructure nanocavities”’, the odd 
nanocavity mode has so far received little attention regarding its pos- 
sible use as a high-Q resonant mode. However, we will show below that 
the Q factor of this mode (Q,) can be higher than 100,000 in hetero- 
structure nanocavities. Because the laser threshold is inversely propor- 
tional to the product of Q, and Qk, owing to the reduction of cavity 
loss, the characteristic of high Q factors for both modes is another 
advantage of our design. Below we demonstrate experimentally that 
the product Q,Qr can exceed 10!', which is 10,000 times higher than 
previously reported values'*”*, In addition, the cavity volumes of both 
modes (V, and Vp) can be reduced to a cubic wavelength when Afis at 
the desired value and Q,Qg is high. This volume is 10,000 times smal- 
ler than in earlier rib-waveguide Raman lasers''’”. Therefore, our 
design enables extraordinarily high Q,Qr/V ratios, which no cavity 
design reported thus far has been able to achieve. 

Last, our design allows high effective overlap for the Raman gain 
because the nanocavity is fabricated along a unique crystallographic 
direction of the silicon-on-insulator (SOI) substrate, which further 


Stokes-Raman-scattered light, respectively. SRS, stimulated Raman scattering. 
d, Line-defect waveguide formed by a missing row of air holes, in which two 
propagating waveguide modes are formed. WG, waveguide. e, Band diagram of 
the line-defect waveguide. The insets sketch the profiles of the propagating 
modes. f, Calculated band structure for the line-defect waveguide in k-space. 
g, h, Calculated electric field distributions for the odd nanocavity mode and the 
even nanocavity mode, respectively. The colour scale represents the intensity of 
the electric field. 


enhances the advantages discussed above. If the device is fabricated 
ona standard (001) SOL, then either the [100] or [110] direction can be 
chosen as the x axis of the nanocavity. Considering the Raman selec- 
tion rules in silicon and that both nanocavity modes have transverse 
electric polarization with respect to the slab, in our design the Raman 
gain in each direction is as follows, where an asterisk denotes complex 
conjugate (Supplementary Information, section B): 


ok 2 
Giro9, oe Je ‘x Raman Ey. pump + Ey Raman Ex_pump| dx dy dz (1) 


ok 2 
Gi119) x | [Ey seaniasi _pump —E, Raman Ey pump| dx dy dz (2) 
Si 


Usually, SOI-based photonics devices are fabricated along [110] or its 
equivalent directions because the wafer is easily cleaved along [110]. 
The previously reported rib-waveguide lasers were indeed designed 
along [110] (refs 9-12) and the previous theoretical studies used the 
same direction’*™. Although the Afand Q factors are insensitive to the 
direction of fabrication, equation (1) indicates that the Raman gain will 
be higher for the [100] direction because there is a negative term in 
equation (2). The overlap involving the cross components is significant 
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Radius: 130 nm 


415 nm 
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Figure 2 | Configuration of nanocavity Raman silicon laser. a, Scanning 

electron microscope image of the core region of the laser. The annotations show 
how laser light created from the pump beam is mainly emitted in the direction 
vertical to the slab. We refer to this as dropped light. A portion of the light is 


in equation (1), which involves the odd and even nanocavity modes 
with the desirable parities and distributions indicated in Fig. 1g, h. 
Consequently, our design is also superior in terms of overlap and 
can drastically enhance the Raman gain when the device is fabricated 
along [100]. 

We now demonstrate the operation of a device fabricated according 
to our design strategy. Figure 2a shows a scanning electron microscope 
image of a nanocavity formed using well-established silicon nanofab- 
rication technologies”. The central line defect is the heterostructure 
nanocavity, and the upper and lower line defects are waveguides used 
to pump the odd nanocavity mode and to extract Raman laser light 
from the even nanocavity mode, respectively. The structural parameters 
were chosen such that the even nanocavity mode has a wavelength in 
the 1.55-u1m band: the lattice constant is a = 410 nm, the air-hole radius 
is r= 130nm, the silicon slab thickness is 220 nm and there are two 
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Figure 3 | Optical measurements on fabricated nanocavities. a, Set-up used 
to obtain resonant spectra and Raman-scattering spectra. The components 
enclosed in parentheses and angle brackets were used for resonant spectra and 
Raman spectra, respectively. TE, transverse electric. b, c, Resonant spectra for 
odd (b) and even (c) nanocavity modes. a.u., arbitrary units. d, Raman 
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b 


Odd-mode excitation 
waveguide 


50 um 


propagated along the even-mode extraction waveguide. b, Dark-field 
microscope image of the fabricated chip. Nanocavities oriented along [100] and 
[110] were fabricated. Patterned and unpatterned regions are clearly 
distinguishable. The rectangles indicate the areas shown in a. 


successive 5-nm increases of a in the x direction. Figure 2b shows a 
microscope image of the chip. We also fabricated a nanocavity along 
[110] for reference. We note that no p-i-n diodes to reduce the TPA- 
induced FCA were incorporated. 

We investigated the optical properties using the measurement set- 
up shown in Fig. 3a. Figure 3b, c show the measured resonant spectra 
of the two nanocavity modes for a sample with the x axis aligned to 
[100]. The even nanocavity mode was excited through the even-mode 
extraction waveguide. The linewidth (A) of the odd nanocavity mode 
peak is 13.7 pm at the resonant wavelength 1, = 1424.99nm. A Q, 
value of 104,000 is obtained from the relation Q = //A/. The Qe value 
for the even nanocavity mode is estimated as 1,400,000 at the resonant 
wavelength Ap = 1540.13 nm, and, thus, Q,Qr = 1.5 x 10'’. The fre- 
quency spacing is Af=c(1/A, — 1/A) = 15.74THz, which is not 
exactly matched to the silicon Raman shift of 15.6 THz. 


Wavelength (nm) 


spectrum for the [100] nanocavity, measured while pumping the odd 
nanocavity mode in b with an input power of 1 1W. e, Raman spectrum for the 
reference [110] nanocavity. The resolution limit of the monochromator is 
~100 pm. 
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Figure 4 | Continuous-wave operation of fabricated nanocavity Raman 
silicon laser. a, Laser output power (black points) as a function of pump power 
coupled into the nanocavity. The absolute power was estimated from the 
dropped-light intensity, taking into account the loss from the experimental set- 
up. The red line shows the output of a typical laser with a slope efficiency of 8% 
above threshold. The insets show the Raman spectra below and above the 
threshold power on the same scale, demonstrating Raman laser action. 

b, c, Near-infrared camera images of the nanocavity Raman laser below and 
above the threshold, using a long-pass filter to eliminate the pump light. Dotted 
lines represent the waveguides. Rectangles indicate the nanocavity position. 
d, e, Near-infrared images at a waveguide edge. Images in b-e are shown on the 
same intensity scale. 


Figure 3d shows the Raman scattering spectrum measured when the 
odd nanocavity mode in Fig. 3b was excited by a continuous-wave laser 
beam coupling only 1 LW of power into the cavity. Although the detuning, 
Af — 15.6 THz, from the Raman shift is larger than the Raman gain width 
of silicon (~0.1 THz), a sharp Raman scattering peak is nevertheless 
observed. This is enhanced by the strong confinement of the even nano- 
cavity mode at the tail of the normal spontaneous Raman emission peak. 
The linewidth of the normal spontaneous Raman peak is 750 pm, which 
is almost the same as the Raman gain width of silicon. As shown in Fig. 3e, 
the resonant peak is much smaller for the reference [110] nanocavity, 
which has similar Q values and Af to the [100] nanocavity in Fig. 3d. 
Although the sample in Fig. 3d did not oscillate, owing to the residual 
mismatch of Af, we were able to fabricate a sample with a Af value of 
exactly 15.6 THz by carefully changing the radius of the air holes (Sup- 
plementary Information, section C). We separately confirmed that the 
rate of change of Af with radius r is (GAf/0r) ~ 0.15 THznm |. 

Finally, we present details of lasing in a sample with Q, = 140,000, 
Qz = 1,500,000, A,, = 1428.38 nm and Ap = 1543.02 nm. The laser out- 
put power is plotted in Fig. 4a as a function of the pump power coupled 
into the nanocavity, showing lasing oscillation above a threshold of 
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1pW. This threshold is 20,000 times smaller than that previously 
reported for a rib-waveguide Raman silicon laser’* and is also smaller 
than predicted by numerical studies’**. The spectral peak intensities 
in the insets indicate that the efficiency for Raman light generation 
above threshold is more than 1,000 times higher than that below thresh- 
old (Supplementary Information, section D). In addition, the slope 
efficiency is 8% and the laser efficiency is 4% without any p-i-n diodes 
(Supplementary Information, section E). The resolution limit of the 
monochromator (~100 pm) is much larger than the linewidth of the 
even nanocavity mode (~1 pm) and, thus, linewidth narrowing relative 
to the lasing could not be detected. We separately confirmed that 
sample heating due to increasing pump powers is negligible (see Sup- 
plementary Information, sectionF, for temperature dependence). 
Figure 4b and Fig. 4c show near-infrared camera images of the nano- 
cavity below and above the threshold power, respectively. Figure 4d, e 
shows images of a waveguide facet, demonstrating that a portion of the 
Raman laser beam was successfully extracted from the even-mode 
extraction waveguide. 

This low-threshold lasing result is a consequence of the fact that our 
nanocavity design produces net Raman gain in the low-excitation 
range before TPA-induced FCA becomes dominant. Because Raman 
gain has a linear dependence on pump power whereas TPA-induced 
FCA has a superlinear dependence, the Raman gain can exceed losses 
for low pump power in our design, where the high Qp value and the 
large overlap between the nanocavity modes have especially important 
roles. Although the lasing output power gradually saturates with 
increasing pump power, most probably as a result of TPA-induced 
FCA, this effect could be reduced by reducing the free carrier lifetimes. 
There is also potential for further performance enhancement, includ- 
ing the reduction of threshold pump power ( < 100 nW), for example by 
increasing the Q, and Qa factors” and modifying the volumes. Such an 
ultralow threshold is encouraging for a number of reasons. For 
instance, electrically driven silicon spontaneous-emission sources might 
be used for integrated pump light sources even though their efficiencies 
would be low, and Raman silicon laser chips without external pump 
sources could be realized in the future. The operational wavelength 
range could be extended above and below the 1.55-1m band”. It will 
also be possible to make other Raman amplification devices based on 
photonic crystals**** using our design strategy. We believe that our 
device will stimulate silicon photonics research in a number of areas for 
the realization of compact photonic integrated circuit chips. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


We used the three-dimensional, finite-difference time-domain method” to calculate 
the band structure and the electric field distributions in Fig. 1, where the structural 
parameters in Fig. 2a were used. The calculated Q, and Qa values are 500,000 and 
4,000,000, respectively. The experimental Q values obtained from Fig. 3b, c are 
smaller owing to the load of the two adjacent waveguides and imperfections in the 
fabricated samples””*”. 

The samples were fabricated using the following steps”. A thin film of electron- 
beam resist was deposited by spin coating. The photonic-crystal patterns were drawn 
on the resist by electron-beam lithography. Next the samples were immersed in the 
developer at room temperature (22°C) and the developed mask patterns were 
transferred to the top silicon slab using sulphur-hexafluoride-based dry etching. 
Finally the silicon dioxide layer underneath the patterned region was selectively 
removed using hydrofluoric acid to form an air-bridge structure. 

In the optical measurements, the temperature of the sample stage was stabilized 
at room temperature using a Peltier controller. The nanocavity modes were excited 
by evanescent mode coupling with the corresponding waveguides, and dropped 
light from the nanocavity in the direction vertical to the slab was measured while 
scanning the wavelength-tuneable laser with a narrow linewidth. The signal was 
collected from the 5-j1m spot area at the centre of the nanocavity as shown in 
Fig. 2a. This measurement configuration is convenient for performing sensitive, 
quantitative analysis of the Raman laser (Supplementary Information, section E). 
The odd-mode excitation waveguide was fabricated close to the nanocavity because 
the E distribution is tightly confined in the y direction (Fig. 1g). For high- 


'y_pump 
sensitivity Raman spectroscopy, we used a 500-mm-focal-length monochromator 
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with a liquid-nitrogen-cooled InGaAs-arrayed detector and a 0.65-numerical- 
aperture objective lens for the dropped light. 
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Lifespan of mountain ranges scaled by feedbacks 
between landsliding and erosion by rivers 


David L. Egholm!, Mads F. Knudsen! & Mike Sandiford? 


An important challenge in geomorphology is the reconciliation of the 
high fluvial incision rates observed in tectonically active mountain 
ranges with the long-term preservation of significant mountain- 
range relief in ancient, tectonically inactive orogenic belts'*. River 
bedrock erosion and sediment transport are widely recognized to be 
the principal controls on the lifespan of mountain ranges. But the 
factors controlling the rate of erosion** and the reasons why they 
seem to vary significantly as a function of tectonic activity remain 
controversial. Here we use computational simulations to show that 
the key to understanding variations in the rate of erosion between 
tectonically active and inactive mountain ranges may relate to a bi- 
directional coupling between bedrock river incision and landslides. 
Whereas fluvial incision steepens surrounding hillslopes and increases 
landslide frequency’, landsliding affects fluvial erosion rates in two 
fundamentally distinct ways. On the one hand, large landslides over- 
whelm the river transport capacity and cause upstream build up of 
sediment that protects the river bed from further erosion” "’. On the 
other hand, in delivering abrasive agents to the streams*®, land- 
slides help accelerate fluvial erosion. Our models illustrate how this 
coupling has fundamentally different implications for rates of fluvial 
incision in active and inactive mountain ranges. The coupling there- 
fore provides a plausible physical explanation for the preservation of 
significant mountain-range relief in old orogenic belts, up to several 
hundred million years after tectonic activity has effectively ceased. 

The erosive power of rivers incises bedrock in mountain belts and 
forms self-organizing patterns characteristic of dendritic drainage sys- 
tems. Bedrock incision occurs by a combination of processes related to 
the transport of both water and sediment within the rivers**. The 
balance between these erosion processes is poorly understood, and 
models for fluvial landscape evolution often rely on the assumption 
that river erosion rates scale with some measure of flow intensity, such 
as stream power” or shear stress'’, which are both simple functions of 
local relief and water discharge. These models, collectively referred to 
as ‘stream-power models’, have found widespread favour in the mod- 
elling community, because they reproduce many features observed in 
natural landscapes'*”’. 

However, stream-power models do not adequately capture the role 
of mobile sediment in fluvial erosion, and a number of recent studies of 
long-term erosion rates based on field measurements, low-temperature 
thermochronology and cosmogenic nuclides show that variations in 
precipitation rate'®”’ and topographical relief*°”’, and, hence, stream 
power, do not always account for the long-term erosion rate of bedrock 
landscapes. Instead, measurements of average catchment denudation 
rates suggest that erosion is fast primarily where active tectonism con- 
stantly rejuvenates the topographic surface’*’*?' but slow in many 
high-relief passive orogens'*”*”*, which require nonlinear couplings 
between relief, discharge and erosion that are not easily explained by 
the stream-power concept. In particular, the long-term preservation of 
kilometre-scale mountainous relief in ancient, tectonically inactive, 
Palaeozoic orogenic belts, such as the Appalachian mountains in the 
United States, the Ural mountains in Russia and the Caledonian moun- 
tains in Greenland and Scandinavia (Supplementary Fig. 1), seems 


directly at odds with the stream-power concept for river erosion. 
Although post-orogenic uplift processes related to mantle dynamics 
may possibly have influenced some of the Palaeozoic orogenic belts, 
the lifespan of mountainous relief in these old orogenic belts remains a 
long-standing problem in Earth sciences’. 

A concept that more accurately describes the physics of erosional 
processes in rivers involves a process-based formalism for bedrock 
incision by saltating sediment particles in a river’**. In this saltation- 
abrasion model, the erosion rate is a direct function of abrasion per 
particle impact multiplied by the frequency of impacts and a sediment- 
cover factor** (Methods). The model captures the complex role of 
sediment concentration for the bedrock erosion rate and is supported 
by recent catchment-scale observations” and longitudinal river pro- 
files*®’’, but has yet to be tested against long-term landscape evolution 
at orogenic scales. 

To explore the fundamental implications of feedbacks between hill- 
slope erosion, sediment delivery and channel incision in a non-glacial 
setting, we performed computational experiments that couple the full 
physics of the saltation-abrasion model with a stochastic model for 
bedrock landsliding and multi-component sediment transport on hill- 
slopes and in rivers (Methods). We apply the saltation—abrasion form- 
alism to model fluvial incision because of its solid foundation in physical 
principles based on experiments”, but our findings apply to all sedi- 
ment-flux-dependent fluvial incision models. Bedrock landsliding is 
incorporated because threshold-dominated hillslope processes, such as 
landsliding, have a dominant role in limiting the relief in tectonically 
active regions”"’”°? and because landslide magnitude and frequency are 
critical for providing abrasive agents to the fluvial system'?''*!”**, 
Landslides are important for regulating the erosion budget of tecto- 
nically active mountain ranges, which is most evident in the distinct 
threshold landscapes presently found, for example, in Taiwan”* and the 
Himalayas”””’. In addition to fluvial incision and bedrock landsliding, 
our computational experiments include slope-independent hillslope 
weathering, nonlinear hillslope sediment transport and grain-size- 
dependent sediment transport in rivers (Methods). 

The computational experiments are designed to investigate prim- 
arily the coupled impact of bedrock landsliding controlled by thresh- 
old slopes and fluvial erosion driven by the sediment flux in rivers. We 
note that lithological contrasts not addressed by our model experi- 
ments also influence river incision rates, and that, depending on the 
geological setting, the rock hardness may increase when long-term 
erosion exposes the deep and resistant core of mountain belts. Further- 
more, additional erosion processes in rivers and on hillslopes may be of 
relevance in natural systems. The feedbacks between landslides and 
river incision that we address here are likely to dominate in settings 
where sediment-bed impacts drive bedrock abrasion or accelerate 
quarrying by producing fractures in the bedrock, but their significance 
will be less important in settings where other processes, such as chem- 
ical weathering, dominate’. The aim here, however, is to demonstrate 
the fundamental impact of feedbacks between landslides and saltation— 
abrasion on fluvial incision rates in the context provided by the neces- 
sity to reconcile rapid incision rates in tectonically active orogens with 
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the long-term survival of significant orogenic relief after cessation of 
tectonic activity. To do so, we model a cross-section through an asym- 
metric mountain range generated by tectonic rock uplift in the shape of 
a two-sided wedge system (Fig. 1). We focus on the influence of tectonic 
uplift on river erosion rates, and find that the results are independent of 
bedrock lithology as long as saltation-abrasion remains the dominant 
driver of river erosion. The spatially variable uplift rate allows us to 
study the influence of uplift rate on the resulting relief (Supplementary 
Fig. 2). To demonstrate the key feedbacks, we performed identical 
experiments using both the stream-power model and the saltation- 
abrasion model with the same coupling to bedrock landsliding and 
sediment transport in both models (Methods). 

Our results confirm that fluvial incision by saltation-abrasion gen- 
erates landscape morphologies very similar to those predicted by stream- 
power models and observed in fluvial systems”. Channel profiles are 
upwards concave and drainage following the steepest topographic des- 
cent paths leads naturally to a system defined by catchments with large 
and gently dipping valleys and a number of steeper tributaries (Fig. 1). 
During the tectonically active phase, both the saltation-abrasion model 
and the stream-power model reach a topographic steady state in which 
tectonic rock uplift is balanced by erosion everywhere in the modelled 
landscape. Both models are associated with poorly constrained rate- 
limiting parameters (Methods), which we calibrate to obtain steady-state 
landscapes of similar mean (~1,100m) and maximum (~3,500 m) 
elevations. The scale of this steady-state configuration resembles those 
of relatively small orogens like, for example, Taiwan or the Southern 
Alps. In the steady-state configuration, bedrock landsliding represents 
a primary erosion mechanism in both models because hillslopes are 
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Figure 1 | Landscape morphology. a, Minimum, mean and maximum 
elevations along an east-west transect of the stream-power model. The red 
curve shows the variation in uplift rate, which peaks at 1mm yr_ 1b, Detailed 
view of the resulting model landscape when bedrock landsliding is coupled to 
stream-power erosion. ¢, d, The same details, but for the saltation—abrasion 
model. The full model geometry is shown in Supplementary Fig. 4. 
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allowed to reach threshold slopes in many places (Supplementary 
Information and Supplementary Figs 2 and 3). The simulated landslide 
frequency-size distribution conforms to a power-law distribution (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5), although the resolution of the numerical model 
limits the occurrence of small landslides. Of greater importance is, 
however, the bulk landslide erosion rate (Fig. 2), which represents 
the primary sediment flux from the hillslopes to the river network in 
the tectonically active phase. 

Although the steady-state topographic patterns are largely similar 
for the two models, the temporal variations in erosion rate differ 
significantly. The saltation—abrasion model reveals a highly dynamic 
system with several feedbacks (Figs 2 and 3 and Supplementary Video 1). 
When the landslide frequency increases, rivers receive more sediment 
and accelerate fluvial incision while the landslide detritus is moved 
through the drainage network (Fig. 2). This further accelerates the 
landslide frequency because hillslopes steepen as the base level set by 
the channel elevation is lowered. This positive feedback terminates 
when excessive sediment supply protects the river bed from further 
erosion. At this point, fluvial incision slows, reducing the likelihood of 
landslides, and a negative feedback between fluvial erosion and land- 
slides is established that helps to stabilize the relief temporarily (Fig. 2). 

The pattern characterized by a highly oscillatory erosion flux during 
the active phase changes when tectonic activity ceases. At this point, 
continued rock uplift is due only to flexural-isostatic unloading, and 
the mean elevation of the landscape starts to decline. As hillslope 
gradients decrease below the critical threshold value for landsliding 
(Methods), the landslide frequency drops drastically (Fig. 3a). The 
landslide frequency decreases in our models simply because tectonic 
rock uplift no longer maintains the steep threshold slopes, and we note 
that the drop in landslide frequency may be even more dramatic in 
natural settings because earthquakes related to tectonic activity are 
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Figure 2 | Feedbacks between landsliding, fluvial incision and sediment 
transport. a, The location of large landslides in one of the model’s major 
catchments during a 100-kyr period with tectonic uplift. The circles indicate the 
locations of the landslide initiation points. Circle size and colour indicate 
landslide volume (brown, >0.3 km’; green, >0.2 km’; grey, >0.05 km? ). b, The 
temporal distribution of landslides (circles) with distance to catchment outlet 
along the vertical axis. The figure also shows catchment-averaged fluvial (red 
curve) and landslide (blue curve) erosion rates along with the averaged 
sediment thickness (AST) in the catchment (black curve). 
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Figure 3 | Erosion rates and post-orogenic lifespan. a, Highly fluctuating 
erosion rates by saltation—abrasion and landsliding during the phase of tectonic 
uplift and slow erosion when tectonic activity stops. b, The combination of 
stream-power erosion and landslides does not include these feedbacks, and 
erosion rates are not directly affected by tectonic activity. The grey bars in a and 
b represent landslide erosion rates averaged over 10-kyr intervals. c, Results of 
model experiments covering 400 Myr of post-orogenic topographic evolution. 
The landscape of the saltation-abrasion model stays high for several hundred 
million years before a steady, transport-limited configuration is reached. The 
stream-power model achieves this configuration after only 25 Myr. 


viewed as important landslide triggers'’. In the saltation-abrasion 
model, the decrease in landslide frequency leads to a corresponding 
decrease in the rate of fluvial incision, because of the associated decline 
in sediment input to the streams. The slowing fluvial erosion keeps 
channel elevations high and stalls both erosion processes by further 
reducing the landslide frequency. This is in stark contrast to the behaviour 
of the stream-power model (Fig. 3b), which exhibits a much more 
gradual decrease in erosion rate after tectonic uplift ceases, because 
the stream-power erosion rate is scaled only by the local channel slope 
and water discharge. 

A sudden decrease in landslide frequency and saltation—abrasion 
erosion has a significant effect on the post-orogenic lifespan. Our scaled 
model results show that peaks can stand above an elevation of 2 km for 
more than 200 Myr following the cessation of tectonic activity (Fig. 3C). 
That contrasts with our scaled stream-power model in which elevations 
above 2 km last only 20 Myr because the stream-power erosion rates 
remain high in the absence of tectonic activity as long as significant 
relief persists. Both model experiments eventually terminate in similar 
transport-limited landscapes with main valleys that become perma- 
nently alluviated when the available stream power decreases below the 
threshold required for sediment transport’. At this stage, the two models 
converge, but the duration of the transition to a transport-limited 
stage differs by more than an order of magnitude because the mechan- 
isms dictating the rate of post-orogenic river incision in the two models 
are fundamentally different. Landscapes in the stream-power model 
reach the transport-limited stage after only 25 Myr, whereas this trans- 
ition takes more than ten times longer in the saltation—abrasion model. 
(Fig. 3c, Supplementary Information and Supplementary Fig. 4). These 
precise figures depend on the details of the parameterization, but the 
order-of-magnitude difference in post-orogenic topographical lifespan 
stands as a robust result of the different fluvial erosion mechanisms. 
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The prolonged lifespan of significant mountain-range topography 
in the saltation—abrasion model is caused by the reduced influx of sedi- 
ment to the rivers*’ when tectonic activity stops, and we note that 
variations in the parameterization of saltation—abrasion, the sediment 
transport or the bedrock exposure estimates do not influence this result 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). Although other processes may substantially 
influence the post-orogenic lifespan in some geological settings, our 
results demonstrate that couplings between sediment-flux-dependent 
fluvial incision and threshold-dominated hillslope processes have the 
potential to explain the effects of tectonic uplift on long-term erosion 
rates'*"”°*!, The interplay between hillslope processes and fluvial 
erosion by saltation-abrasion therefore provides a plausible physical 
mechanism for the preservation of several-hundred-million-year-old 
orogenic reliefs in tectonically inactive regions. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


The landscape evolution model used in this study computes the transport of water 
and sediment across a plan-form grid consisting of irregularly distributed Voronoi 
cells. Connecting neighbouring cells in the direction of steepest descent generates 
the fluvial surface transport network. Topographical depressions, which may for 
example arise from dams generated by landslides, are filled by water that form lakes 
and ensure continuous drainage from every grid cell to the model boundaries. 

The rate of fluvial incision into bedrock is calculated from either the saltation— 
abrasion model or the stream-power model. For computing saltation-abrasion, we 
include the full physics of the model”*. Both types of fluvial erosion model are 
coupled to models for bedrock landsliding, sediment transport in rivers and on 
hillslopes, long-term hillslope weathering, and flexural isostasy. The various erosion 
components are coupled through their effects on bedrock topography and their 
contributions to a layer of transportable sediment. The fluvial sediment transport 
model operates with sediment of varying grain sizes to incorporate the effects of 
downstream fining on sediment transport capacity and saltation—abrasion erosion 
rate. The hillslope sediment transport model is independent of grain size, but 
includes nonlinear effects of slope. See Methods and Supplementary Information 
for additional references and more details on all model components. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


River dynamics. We modelled fluvial erosion and sediment transport across a 
two-dimensional plan form grid consisting of irregularly distributed Voronoi cells. 
The river pathways were established by connecting neighbouring cells in the dir- 
ection of steepest descent in every time step following the CASCADE algorithm”. 
The precipitation rate, p,, was uniform across the grid, implying that the volu- 
metric water flux was Q,, = p,A, where A is the upstream catchment area. 

We followed ref. 32 in calculating the average bed shear stress as 1, = 

Pyl@QuS)?2>W 29, where py is the density of water, g is the acceleration due to 
gravity and S is the channel slope. The channel width, W = k,, Qu”, is a function 
of surface water discharge where k,, is a constant channel-width scaling factor** 
(see Supplementary Table 1 for values of all model parameters). 
Sediment transport. The applied landscape evolution model transports sediments 
in rivers and on hillslopes. The computational experiments therefore included a 
layer of mobile sediment of thickness H,. The thickness of this sediment layer was 
updated by solving the continuity equation for volume conservation 


oH, 
Ot 


= — Vga tan)+ Ort B+ Bs) 


where q.f and qn are the sediment flux vectors in rivers and on hillslopes, respect- 
ively; V is the gradient operator; p, and p, are the densities of bedrock and sedi- 
ment, respectively; and Eg, E, and Ej are the bedrock erosion rates due to rivers, 
landslides and hillslope weathering, respectively. These erosion mechanisms are 
described in separate sections below. 

For the downstream sediment flux in rivers (qgr), the transport model operated 
with sediment of varying grain sizes. This made it possible to incorporate the effects 
of downstream fining on sediment transport and bedrock erosion by saltation- 
abrasion. The total sediment volume was therefore binned according to grain 
size (D) from w =0,1,2,...,8, where fy =log,(D/Dp) is a logarithmic grain-size 
distribution** (Supplementary Table 2) and Dp = 1 mm is a reference grain size. 
The sediments were then transported by the two-fraction model of ref. 34, in which 
the different grain sizes are combined in two groups: mixed sand (D = 2 mm) and 
mixed gravel (D = 2 mm). Carrying capacities for sand and gravel were calculated 
from the two-fraction model and rivers were assumed to run at capacity if enough 
sediment was available (see Supplementary Information for more information on 
the fluvial sediment transport model). 

For sediment transport on hillslopes, we used a nonlinear flux mode! 
volumetric sediment flux, qg,, to the bed gradient, Vb: 


K Vb ; 
1—(Vb|/s.) 


where s- is the critical slope and K, is a constant (Supplementary Table 1). In this 
model, sediment transport is inefficient on flat surfaces and more efficient on steep 
slopes that approach the critical value, s,. 
River erosion by saltation-abrasion. The saltation-abrasion erosion rate, E; , is 
expressed as the product of three terms”, EF =ViI,F., where V; is the average 
volume of bedrock detached per particle impact; I, is the rate of particle impact per 
unit area and F-. (the sediment cover factor) is the fraction of the river bed that is 
free of sediment and therefore exposed to erosion. 

We followed the approach of ref. 24 closely, and consequently approximated E; 
with 


1° relating 


Qsh = — 
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where K,, is a lumped scaling parameter (Supplementary Information and Sup- 


plementary Table 1), qe is the sediment flux of a particular grain size, t’ is the non- 
dimensional Shield’s stress, t’. is the non-dimensional critical threshold shear 
stress for sediment entrainment, u' = \/t,/p,, is the shear velocity and we is 
the settling velocity of sediment grains. The sediment-free fraction of the river 
bed, F., was assumed to vary linearly between two endmember cases: (1) when the 
river runs at capacity and the bed is fully alluviated (V, = AtQ,, where V;, is the 
volume of sediment available for transport, Q, is the sediment transport capacity of 
the river segment and At is the length of the time step), and (2) when the river 
receives no sediment that can form patches of alluvial cover (V, = 0): 


2 { 1—V,/AtQ. for V,<AtQ, 
a 0 otherwise 


Importantly, apart from the sediment carried by the river, V; includes sediment 
deposited on the river bed, which ensures that sediment not in transport also 
influences the sediment cover factor. Additional experiments with other types 
of functional form for F. show that our conclusions are robust with respect to 
such variations (Supplementary Fig. 6). 
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The saltation—abrasion rate, EP; depends on grain size, and we therefore com- 
puted the total erosion rate by summing the contributions to the erosion rate 
associated with the individual sediment grain-size bins (Supplementary Table 2). 
The values of qus t', t-’ and we were therefore calculated separately for each 
sediment grain size (see Supplementary Information for details on the grain-size 
dependence and for the full derivation of the saltation—abrasion relations above). 
Stream-power erosion. For the model experiments using steam-power erosion, 
the fluvial erosion rate was calculated from EP = KF. QUS", where K,, is a rate- 
limiting constant”’, Q,, is the water discharge (volumetric flux), S is the channel 
slope, and m and n are constants (Supplementary Table 2). We note that we 
included in the stream-power model the protecting effect of sediment cover by 
incorporating F. from the saltation-abrasion theory. By including the same pro- 
tecting effects of sediments in all experiments, we effectively isolated the differ- 
ences between the two incision models (saltation-abrasion and stream-power 
erosion). For example, by incorporating F- in both models, we made sure that 
transport thresholds affected both model types similarly. 

Bedrock landslides. We used the model in ref. 38 for simulating bedrock land- 
slides. The model is stochastic in the sense that the probability of hillslope failure 
depends on the Culmann slope stability criterion**. The Culmann criterion predicts 
the maximum stable height of a hillslope, H., from the angle of internal friction, ¢, 
the hillslope cohesion, C, and the hillslope angle, p: 
AC sin(f)cos(¢) 

“~~ p,g1—cos(B—$) 
In every time step of the model run, a fixed number, N., of random cells were 
checked for landsliding. From each of these cells (target cells), the maximum extent 
ofa stable plane was mapped by recursively collecting in a list the upslope cells with 
elevations above the cone-shaped plane that dips with angle ¢ and passes through 
the target cell. The stable plane must be continuous, meaning that only cells that 
neighbour a cell already on the list was added to the list. 

After the list was generated, the hillslope height, H, and the hillslope angle, f, 
were established from the maximum elevation difference between the target cell 
and cells on the list. The failure probability was computed as pgi) = H/H.. The 
hillslope fails if a randomly generated number between 0 and 1 falls below prait. 

If failure occurred, the angle of the failure plane** was calculated from 
0 = (B +$)/2. The failure plane was mapped by repeating the recursive procedure, 
now listing the cells with elevations above the cone-shaped failure plane dipping at 
angle 0. The rock mass above the failure plane was eroded and passed to the target 
cell as new sediment. 

We assumed that the sediment generated in a landslide has a fractal distribution 
of grain sizes’, such that Ny, « pb! , where Ny is the number of particles with 
diameter greater than D,, (Supplementary Table 2) and f= 2.65 is the fractal 
dimension“. The fractal distribution was used to constrain the volume distribution 
of grain sizes within a landslide deposit: V,(W/) = Wy, Viandslides Where Vianaslide is the 
total sediment volume generated by the landslide and w, is the volume weight 
function associated with each grain-size bin yy (Supplementary Table 2). We note 
that the volume weights were calculated to satisfy the fractal distribution. 
Hillslope weathering. We followed ref. 38 by including nonlinear sediment (rego- 
lith) production to simulate slow hillslope erosion on bare bedrock surfaces" 
(where H, = 0), faster erosion under moderate sediment thicknesses” (H, = H,’) 
and decreasing erosion rates under larger sediment thicknesses** (H, > H,'). In 
this model, the bedrock erosion rate is 


E 4 Eab for 0<H, <H,’ 
,- Cc , Ss or ol Ss Ss 
Ey= As 


i exp (gi) 


for H, >H,’ 


All parameters are listed in Supplementary Table 1. 

We assumed that the grain sizes of the sediments produced by weathering is of 
the same fractal distribution as for landsliding, and the volume weights of 
Supplementary Table 2 were therefore reused. We note that grain sizes are likely 
to be smaller for sediments generated by weathering than by landsliding. However, 
using the same grain sizes for both erosion processes is a conservative assumption, 
because the saltation—-abrasion erosion process preferentially weights the coarser 
fractions. Reducing sediment grain sizes for weathering would therefore further 
lower saltation-abrasion rates and amplify the difference between the saltation- 
abrasion and stream-power models. 

Flexural isostasy. Flexural isostatic adjustments, W,(x, y), in response to erosional 

unloading and sediment deposition were performed according to the two-dimen- 

sional elastic thin-plate equation: 
ot We 


awe Owe L(x) 
Ox?dy? —y* Ds 


ox* 
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Here Dp= YT-*/12(1 — v’) is the flexural rigidity, Y is Young’s modulus, v is the 
Poisson ratio and T- is the elastic thickness of the lithosphere (Supplementary 
Table 1). L(x, y) = prgE(x, y) — psgHs(x, ¥) — pagWex, y) is the vertical load on the 
plate (positive upward), where E(x, y) is the total bedrock erosion in each model 
cell, H, is the amount of sediment present and p, is the density of the isostatically 
compensating asthenosphere rocks. 
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Stability of active mantle upwelling revealed by net 
characteristics of plate tectonics 


Clinton P. Conrad!, Bernhard Steinberger** & Trond H. Torsvik**° 


Viscous convection within the mantle is linked to tectonic plate 
motions’* and deforms Earth’s surface across wide areas*®. Such 
close links between surface geology and deep mantle dynamics 
presumably operated throughout Earth’s history, but are difficult 
to investigate for past times because the history of mantle flow is 
poorly known’. Here we show that the time dependence of global- 
scale mantle flow can be deduced from the net behaviour of surface 
plate motions. In particular, we tracked the geographic locations of 
net convergence and divergence for harmonic degrees 1 and 2 by 
computing the dipole and quadrupole moments of plate motions 
from tectonic reconstructions*” extended back to the early Mesozoic 
era. For present-day plate motions, we find dipole convergence in 
eastern Asia and quadrupole divergence in both central Africa and 
the central Pacific. These orientations are nearly identical to the 
dipole and quadrupole orientations of underlying mantle flow, 
which indicates that these ‘net characteristics’ of plate motions 
reveal deeper flow patterns. The positions of quadrupole divergence 
have not moved significantly during the past 250 million years, 
which suggests long-term stability of mantle upwelling beneath 
Africa and the Pacific Ocean. These upwelling locations are posi- 
tioned above two compositionally and seismologically distinct’® 
regions of the lowermost mantle, which may organize global mantle 
flow" as they remain stationary over geologic time’. 

Viscous convection of Earth’s mantle dissipates our planet’s internal 
heat, and, because it mobilizes Earth’s surface, it is ultimately respon- 
sible for the Earth’s long history of intense geological activity. Indeed, 
supercontinent formation and destruction”, epeirogeny**, mountain- 
building’, intraplate volcanism” and plate tectonic motions’* have 
been linked directly to viscous flow in the mantle. Yet, despite these 
close links, the outlines of present-day global mantle flow have only 
recently become delineated using tomographic images of the mantle’s 
heterogeneous density structure to inform viscous flow modelling of 
the mantle®"*. Even this has been complicated by the uncertain inter- 
pretation of mantle tomography, especially concerning the role of two 
large low shear-wave velocity provinces (LLSVPs) observed in the low- 
ermost mantle beneath Africa and the Pacific Ocean’». Active upwelling 
from these regions helps to explain patterns of seismic anisotropy”, 
plate motions’, orogeny”® and long-wavelength topography’, but seis- 
mological constraints suggest that these regions are compositionally 
dense’*'®, Under these conditions, thermochemical convection can 
help explain the geometry of upwellings’’, but their stability depends 
on the interaction of the LLSVP regions with mantle flow”. Our know- 
ledge of mantle flow patterns is even poorer for past times, because 
direct geologic constraints on flow are few and past mantle-density 
heterogeneity can only be inferred from time-reversed flow models” or 
inverse methods” based on present-day mantle structure, or subduc- 
tion models that do not include active mantle upwelling’. 

Because they are ultimately linked to mantle convection, plate motions 
should contain information about the underlying mantle flow patterns. 
Indeed, shear tractions exerted by mantle flow on the lithospheric base 


may be a primary driver of plate motions’ and thus directly link 
surface tectonics to interior dynamics. We can exploit this link for past 
times by using tectonic reconstructions of plate motions, which are 
becoming increasingly better constrained*”, to infer patterns of past 
mantle flow. We achieve this by examining the net properties of plate 
motions, which should reflect the ‘average’ response of Earth’s litho- 
sphere to long-wavelength viscous mantle flow. Net rotation of the 
lithosphere (Fig. 1a) has previously been linked to present-day mantle 
flow’, but its utility for past times® may be limited because observa- 
tions of net rotation are highly dependent on the choice of mantle 
reference frame. By contrast, the relative motions between plates are 
less dependent on reference frame and are of larger amplitude than net 
rotation rates. To exploit these attributes, we define several new metrics 
of relative plate motions that are useful for constraining the interaction 


b Dipole 


a_ Net rotation 


Figure 1 | Definitions of net characteristics. Plate motions for net rotation 
(a), net dipole (b), net quadrupole (c), and net stretching (d) (green arrows; see 
Supplementary Fig. 2), and their net characteristic vector definitions 

(R, D, +Q and +S, respectively, and the m,, m, and m; eigenvectors; see 
Methods) are shown. The symbols used to denote pole locations are an 
encircled dot or cross for positive or negative net rotation poles (a), plus or 
minus within a diamond for positive or negative dipoles (b), plus, circle or 
minus signs within a circle for positive, null, or negative quadrupoles (c) and 
dots or crosses for compressive or extensional net stretching poles (d). 
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between plate tectonics and mantle flow, and apply them to published 
reconstructions of plate motions both for present and past times. 

We defined three new ‘net characteristics’ of plate motions by per- 
forming different integrations of the tectonic plate motion vector field 
over the surface of the Earth (see Methods). The plate tectonic dipole 
vector D defines a ‘net convergence pole’ towards which plates are 
moving in an average sense away from an antipodal ‘net divergence 
pole’ (Fig. 1b). The plate tectonic quadrupole, defined by the quad- 
rupole deformation matrix Q (see Methods), describes a second-order 
pattern of net plate motions associated with net hemispheric conver- 
gence towards two antipodal ‘positive’ poles and divergence away from 
two antipodal ‘negative’ poles located 90° away from the positive quad- 
rupoles (Fig. 1c). This quadrupole motion occurs as revolution about 
two intermediate null poles (Fig. 1c). Plate tectonic net stretching, 
defined by deformation matrix S (see Methods), describes convergence 
towards the two null poles of the quadrupole and divergence away 
from an equator midway between them (Fig. 1d). These net characte- 
ristics describe plate motions at the largest scales; they are influenced 
by both rapid regional-scale (for example, northwestern North American 
convergence) and gradual global-scale deformations (for example, 
the circum-Africa ridge system), but are dominated by the longest- 
wavelength large-amplitude deformations. 

We computed these net characteristics for present-day plate motions 
(Fig. 2a) and for vector fields associated with two major plate-driving 
forces: slab pull and basal shear tractions (Fig. 2b). The relevant pole 
locations for all three net characteristics (D, Q and S) are approxi- 
mately co-located for both plate motions and plate-driving forces. For 
example, dipole convergence of plate tectonics occurs in eastern Asia, 


basal traction 


Figure 2 | Association of plate tectonic net characteristics with those of 
underlying mantle flow. a, b, Net characteristic pole locations (symbols as in 
Fig. 1) for the dipole, quadrupole and net stretching components of present-day 
surface plate motions” (black symbols) (a) and for plate tectonic driving forces 
associated with slab pull’? (blue symbols) and basal tractions on plates” (red 
symbols) (b). c, A mantle cross-section cutting through great circle ABCD 
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dominated by convergent motion of the Pacific, Australian, Indian, 
African and Eurasian plates towards this location (Fig. 2a). The fact 
that slab pull also converges on average towards this location (Fig. 2b) 
is perhaps not surprising because subduction results from plate con- 
vergence. The convergence of basal tractions towards eastern Asia 
(Fig. 2b), however, reflects net motion of sub-lithospheric mantle flow 
towards this region. Within the mantle, downwelling occurs in this 
location (Fig. 2c), facilitated by a long history of subduction in the 
western Pacific that is observed tomographically”. The co-location 
of these dipoles thus not only indicates the importance of basal tractions 
for driving plate motions’, but also illustrates a direct link between 
plate motions and global-scale patterns of mantle flow. 

The quadrupole moments for plate motions, slab pull and basal 
tractions are also aligned together (Fig. 2). In particular, quadrupole 
convergence for all three vector fields is centred in the western Pacific 
and South America (Fig. 2a), near regions of subduction and above 
major mantle downwellings (Fig. 2c). Similarly, quadrupole diver- 
gence is found in the central Pacific and eastern Africa (Fig. 2a, b), 
above major upwelling regions of the mantle (Fig. 2c) and just east of 
the location of the LLSVPs in the lowermost mantle (Fig. 2a). Poles 
orienting (negative) net stretching are also co-located near the geo- 
graphic poles (Fig. 2a, b), which reflects the equatorial locations of the 
quadrupoles. As for the dipole, this co-location of quadrupoles reveals 
the direct link between surface plate motions and mantle flow patterns 
at depth. If we assume that this link also persisted for alternative plate 
configurations that existed in the past, then we can use dipole and 
quadrupole orientations computed for reconstructed past plate motions 
to infer the large-scale geometry of ancient mantle flow patterns. 
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(drawn on maps in all panels) shows the tomographic shear velocity anomaly” 
(colours, also drawn in map view in a at 2,800 km depth), the associated mantle 
flow field’ (green arrows), surface plate motion (black arrows), and net 
characteristic dipole and quadrupole locations for plate motions (black 


symbols). 
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To determine how dipole and quadrupole orientations have changed 
during Earth’s recent history, we computed D and Q from a tectonic 
reconstruction of global plate motions for the past 150 million years 
(Myr) (ref. 8) that we have extended back to 250 Myr ago by combining 
palaeomagnetic constraints on absolute and relative plate motions in 
the African hemisphere**”* with a reconstruction of the Pacific basin’. 
The latter is largely synthetic (and thus uncertain) because all Triassic 
sea floor and any Jurassic hotspot tracks for the Pacific have been lost to 
subduction. Nevertheless, since 250 Myr ago dipole convergence has 
generally remained near eastern Asia (Fig. 3a), reflecting the long-term 
stability of major downwelling beneath this area. Indeed, the stationary 
position of the Eurasian continent has been noted”®, and is consistent 
with persistent downwelling of slabs from the adjacent Panthalassa 
Ocean. The central Pacific and eastern Africa positions of quadrupole 
divergence have also remained stable above the eastern edges of the 
LLSVPs (Fig. 3b), which is consistent with the long-term stability of 
upwelling in these areas. In contrast, the locations of quadrupole con- 
vergence have circumscribed Panthalassa, finally resting along its 
northwestern (and southeastern) edges during the late Cretaceous 
period (Fig. 3b), about the time that subduction of increasingly younger 
lithosphere in the northern Pacific? may have diminished downwelling 
flow beneath this region. While migration of the convergent quadru- 
poles reflects changes in the dominant location of subduction-induced 
downwelling flow, the stationary nature of the divergent quadrupoles 
reflects stability of the two major mantle upwellings. 

The positioning of mantle upwelling above the African and Pacific 
LLSVP regions of the lowermost mantle is consistent with flow patterns 
observed in thermochemical convection models’’. Our observation 
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Figure 3 | Temporal evolution of plate tectonic net characteristics. 

a, b, Plate tectonic dipole (a) and quadrupole (b) locations as a function of age 
for a reconstruction of plate motions since the Triassic period (Supplementary 
Fig. 6). Symbols as in Fig. 1, with colours indicating reconstruction age and sizes 
indicating dipole or quadrupole magnitude (Supplementary Fig. 3). Notice the 
stability of the plate tectonic dipole near eastern Asia (a) and the divergent 
(negative) quadrupole above the eastern edges of the two LLSVPs (denoted here 
as pink hatching showing where shear waves at 2,800 km are >1% slow’”) 
beneath Africa and the Pacific (b). Alternative reconstructions’ 
(Supplementary Figs 4 and 5) show similar stability of these features. 
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that these upwellings have remained stably positioned above the current 
LLSVP regions may indicate that these LLSVPs form stable ‘anchors’ 
that organize mantle flow and surface tectonics’’. Indeed, plume ascent 
from the edges of the LLSVPs'*”? has been used to define an absolute 
reference frame for plate motions® that allows palaeogeography to be 
reconstructed into the deep past. Our observation of quadrupole 
stability indicates that the two LLSVP regions have remained separate 
and in their current locations since at least the beginning of the 
Mesozoic era, and were not forced into these locations by flow patterns 
governed by supercontinental surface tectonics since then”’. Thus, if a 
transition from degree-1 to degree-2 convection occurred after the 
formation of Pangea’ (that is, after about 320 Myr ago), it probably 
occurred before about 250 Myr ago. The dipole and quadrupole ampli- 
tudes (Supplementary Fig. 3) have been decreasing slowly and in concert 
since the mid-Mesozoic and do not exhibit evidence of a transition 
between dominant modes (Supplementary Fig. 3). Dipole and quad- 
rupole locations are also rarely co-located (Fig. 3 and Supplementary 
Fig. 6), which suggests that coupling between the two systems tends to 
suppress degree-1 upwelling in the vicinity of degree-2 downwelling. 
Instead, persistent degree-2 upwelling arising from the two LLSVP 
structures may induce convergent flow in the lowermost mantle that 
consolidates these structures into their current geometries”, thus pro- 
tecting and isolating them over geological timescales'’®. The surface 
expression of this flow pattern is recorded in the geologic record of 
plate tectonics. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Dipole. We define the ‘plate tectonic dipole’ D as the direct integration of the plate 
motion velocity field v over the Earth’s surface Ap (Supplementary Fig. 1): 


3 
D= | vdA (1) 
Ao 

Here the normalization is chosen (see Supplementary Information) so that the 
amplitude of D represents the magnitude of motion of the ‘pure’ dipole on the 
equator midway between the positive and negative dipole locations (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 2b). 

Quadrupole and net stretching. Higher-order net characteristics can be computed 
by integrating the outer product of the unit normal vector f and v (Supplementary 
Fig. 1), and separating the resulting tensor L into symmetric (M) and antisym- 
metric (N) components: 


M+N=L= + |i@vaa (2) 
Ao 
Ao 


Note that the diagonal components of L always sum to zero because 
tr(L) = A fevdA and ¢lv everywhere (Supplementary Fig. 1). The three 
0 


independent” ‘components of N form the net rotation vector according to 
Ry = 3Nyjéijk / 2 (see Supplementary Information). The three eigenvalues of the 
symmetric M matrix (14; > [2 > 143) form the diagonalized matrix Mp, which is 
simply M expressed in a coordinate system defined by the corresponding eigen- 
vectors m;, m2, and m3. We can decompose Mp into ‘quadrupole’ (Q) and ‘net 
stretching’ (S) matrices as: 


m 0 0 
Q 4s 
Mp = | 0 o|=>+— 
a ne a Tis 
0 0 py 
(3) 
Q0 0 —s/2 0 0 
4 
=-]0 0 0 = 0 S 0 
+ 35 
0 0 -Q 0 oO —Ss/2 


where the positive and negative elements of Q correspond to eigenvectors m, and 
m, respectively (Fig. 1c), and the unique (middle) element of $ corresponds to 
eigenvector m, (Fig. 1d). The piercing points of the eigenvectors +m,, +m and 
+m, thus define the positive (convergent) quadrupoles, the net stretching poles 
(also null quadrupoles), and the negative (divergent) quadrupoles, respectively 
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(Fig. 1c and 1d). We have defined Q = 6, + 34. and S=15y,/4 so that these 
values correspond to the maximum velocity magnitudes within the ‘pure’ quad- 
rupole and net stretching velocity fields (see Supplementary Information). Note 
that the net stretching deformation (Fig. 1d) reverses to become ‘net flattening’ 
(polar extension and equatorial compression) if S < 0 (fm <0). 
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Elastic energy storage in the shoulder and the 
evolution of high-speed throwing in Homo 


Neil T. Roach!?, Madhusudhan Venkadesan’, Michael J. Rainbow* & Daniel E. Lieberman! 


Some primates, including chimpanzees, throw objects occasionally'’”, 
but only humans regularly throw projectiles with high speed and 
accuracy. Darwin noted that the unique throwing abilities of humans, 
which were made possible when bipedalism emancipated the arms, 
enabled foragers to hunt effectively using projectiles’. However, 
there has been little consideration of the evolution of throwing in 
the years since Darwin made his observations, in part because of a 
lack of evidence of when, how and why hominins evolved the ability 
to generate high-speed throws* *. Here we use experimental studies 
of humans throwing projectiles to show that our throwing capabi- 
lities largely result from several derived anatomical features that 
enable elastic energy storage and release at the shoulder. These 
features first appear together approximately 2 million years ago in 
the species Homo erectus. Taking into consideration archaeological 
evidence suggesting that hunting activity intensified around this 
time’, we conclude that selection for throwing as a means to hunt 
probably had an important role in the evolution of the genus Homo. 

Compared with other carnivores, hominins are slow, weak and lack 
natural weapons such as fangs and claws. However, hominins were 
eating meat at least 2.6 million years (Myr) ago, and were probably 
hunting large prey 1.9 Myr ago (Supplementary Note 1). Although con- 
temporary hunter-gatherers rarely rely on throwing to kill prey, earlier 
hominins probably needed to throw projectiles frequently to acquire 
and defend carcasses before the relatively recent inventions of the atlatl 
and bow’’. We can therefore surmise that the ability to throw well 
would confer a strong selective benefit to early hunters. However, to 
test when and how hominins evolved the ability to throw projectiles 
effectively, it is necessary to understand both throwing biomechanics 
and how changes in hominin anatomy affect throwing performance. 

Throws are powered by rapid, sequential activation of many muscles, 
starting in the legs and progressing through the hips, torso, shoulder, 
elbow and wrist'''*. Torques generated at each joint accelerate seg- 
mental masses, creating rapid angular movements that accumulate 
kinetic energy in the projectile until its release. It has been shown that 
internal (medial) rotation around the long axis of the humerus makes 
the largest contribution to projectile velocity'’. This rotation, which 
occurs in a few milliseconds and can exceed 9,000° per s (ref. 13), is the 
fastest motion that the human body produces. Although previous 
research has focused on the internal rotator muscles of the shoulder!!"*’, 
these muscles alone cannot explain how humans generate so much internal 
rotational power. Calculations of the maximum power-production 
capacity of all of the shoulder’s internal rotator muscles indicate that 
these muscles can contribute, at most, half of the shoulder rotation 
power generated during the throwing motion (Supplementary Notes 2 
and 3). Peak internal rotation torque also occurs well before the 
humerus starts to rotate internally'*. Furthermore, variation in muscle 
fibre orientation in these muscles produce actions other than internal 
humeral rotation that reduce power output for this action. 

Elastic energy storage has been shown to be an important source of 
power amplification for many high-powered movements'*”’. We propose 


that several evolutionarily novel features in the human shoulder help to 
store and release elastic energy to generate much of the power needed 
for rapid humeral rotation during human throwing. According to this 
model, energy storage occurs during the arm-cocking phase (Fig. 1a), 
which begins with completion of a large step towards the target. As the 
foot hits the ground, the arm is already externally rotated, horizontally 
extended, and abducted nearly 90° at the shoulder, with forearm flexion 
approaching 90° at the elbow’’. As the cocking phase begins, large 
torques are generated by rapid rotation of the torso towards the target 
and by the activation of the major shoulder horizontal flexor, pectoralis 
major'''®. The positioning of the shoulder and elbow at this time 
increases the mass moment of inertia around the long axis of the 
humerus, causing the forearm and hand to lag behind the accelerating 
torso. Furthermore, a flexed elbow during the cocking phase enables 
passive inertial forces to externally counter rotate the arm, stretching 
the short, parallel tendons, ligaments and elastic components of muscles 
that cross the shoulder, potentially storing elastic energy in the large 
aggregate cross-sectional area of these structures (Supplementary Note 4). 
When the biceps deactivate and elbow extension begins, the arm’s 
moment of inertia is reduced, allowing these stretched elements to 
recoil, releasing energy and helping to power the extremely rapid 
internal rotation of the humerus (Supplementary Note 5). 

Three derived morphological features of humans that are not present 
in chimpanzees, our closest extant relatives, have a major role in storing 
and releasing elastic energy during throwing (Supplementary Note 6). 
First, the tall, mobile waists of humans decouple the hips and thorax, 
permitting more torso rotation”, in turn enabling high torque production 
over a large range of motion (ROM), which is needed to load the shoulder’s 
elastic elements. Second, humeral torsion, the angle between humeral 
head orientation and the axis of the elbow, is 10-20° lower in human 
throwers’ dominant arms compared to chimpanzee humeri’. Decreased 
torsion extends the rotational ROM at the shoulder externally”’”’, 
potentially enabling more elastic energy storage during the cocking 
phase. Finally, humans have a more laterally oriented glenohumeral 
joint, which aligns the pectoralis major flexion moment around the 
same axis as the torso rotation moment. This orientation allows humans 
to increase the arm’s moment of inertia by abducting the humerus in 
line with the torso rotation and shoulder flexion torques, maximizing 
resistance to both (Fig. 1b, c, d). In contrast, chimpanzees have a more 
cranially oriented glenohumeral joint and limited ability to produce 
torso rotation torque, and this requires them to maximize inertial 
loading by abducting their humeri more than humans to bring their 
arm in line with the pectoralis major flexion moment. However, this 
increased abduction would force chimpanzees to position their elbow 
in a more extended posture to maximize the arm’s moment of inertia, 
resulting in a costly reduction in elbow extension during the throw. 

We tested the effects of these derived features on throwing perform- 
ance using high-speed, three-dimensional kinematic and kinetic data 
from 20 human throwers with considerable prior training to quantify 
power production at the shoulder during overhand baseball throwing 
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Figure 1 | Model of elastic energy storage. a, Arm-cocking and acceleration 
phases of the overhand throw. Light grey text boxes show the relative timing of 
the ‘cocking’ motions; dark grey boxes indicate the relative occurrence of the 
opposing ‘acceleration’ motions. Short boxes illustrate variation in timing of 
onset and cessation. b, c, Humans (right) and chimpanzees (left) differ in arm 
abduction and elbow flexion during throwing (b; a free-body diagram shows 
the torso (cylinder), arm and forearm, with black dots representing segmental 
centres of mass and t vectors showing input torques), because of differences in 
shoulder orientation, that alter the major line of action (white arrows) of the 
pectoralis major (human, right; chimpanzee, left) (c). In humans, aligning the 
long axis of the humerus with the major axis of the pectoralis major and flexing 
the elbow maximizes inertia to shoulder flexion torque and loads the elastic 
elements in the shoulder. However, in chimpanzee morphology there is conflict 
between maximizing humeral rotation or maximizing elbow extension, hence 
chimpanzees are unable to achieve the same elastic energy storage. d, Signatures 
of shoulder orientation found in the scapula (human, right; chimpanzee, left) 
can be used to reconstruct hominin shoulder orientation; for example, the 
vertebral-glenoid angle is shown in red. 


(Supplementary Note 7). During the arm-cocking phase, the throwers’ 
humeri externally rotate 57 + 15° (mean + s.d.) past the active ROM 
limit achieved using their own muscular power, indicating passive 
stretching of the ligaments, tendons and muscles crossing the shoulder. 
Inverse dynamics analysis shows that during this period, the shoulder 
produces an opposing internal rotation torque, causing a sustained 
period of power absorption (Fig. 2). During arm-cocking, the negative 
work of shoulder rotation averages —201 + 70J, with an average 
power of —631 + 337 W. In contrast, the total rotational work of the 
subsequent internal rotation motion is 346 + 116 J, with power during 
acceleration averaging 3,847 + 1,697 W. If 90% of the negative work 
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during arm-cocking is stored and returned elastically”, this energy can 
account for 54+ 15% of the internal humeral rotation work done 
during a typical throw. 

Elastic energy storage at the shoulder also augments the generation 
of joint velocity and power at the elbow. During acceleration, the elbow 
extends at very high angular velocities (2,434 + 552° pers) despite 
large amounts of negative power and work (—246 + 63]), indicating 
that the triceps alone are not powering this rapid extension (Fig. 2). As 
previous studies have shown, elbow extension is powered primarily by 
segments proximal to the elbow’, particularly the shoulder. 

An additional line of evidence to support the idea that elastic energy 
storage is important comes from experimentally limiting shoulder 
rotational ROM with therapeutic braces (Supplementary Notes 8-11); 
restricting external rotation by 24 + 9°. During brace trials, shoulder 
rotation beyond the active ROM decreased by 50 + 36% and shoulder 
work during arm-cocking decreased by 39 + 16% (repeated measures 
analysis of variance (ANOVA), P < 0.001) (Fig. 3). Shoulder rotation 
work during the subsequent acceleration phase was not significantly 
different between conditions, but average shoulder rotation power during 
acceleration decreased significantly (— 16 + 35%, repeated measures 
ANOVA, P = 0.036). Wearing a shoulder brace also decreased elbow 
negative work during acceleration by 20 + 21% (repeated measures 
ANOVA, P< 0.001). Overall, these work and power reductions from 
less elastic energy exchange significantly reduced humeral rotation angu- 
lar acceleration (—24 + 29%, repeated measures ANOVA, P < 0.001) 
and elbow extension angular velocity (—21 + 10%, repeated measures 
ANOVA, P<0.001), reducing ball speed by 8 + 6% (multivariate 
ANOVA, P<0.001). 

Natural variation in humeral torsion (Supplementary Note 12) pro- 
duces similar performance effects. It has been known for a long time 
that athletes such as pitchers have lower degrees of humeral torsion, by 
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Figure 2 | Shoulder rotation and elbow flexion—-extension power. Mean 
shoulder rotational power (solid blue line) with 95% confidence intervals 
(dotted blue lines) shows a sustained period (white) of negative power and work 
during arm-cocking (C), between stride (STR) and maximum external rotation 
(MER). This negative work is recovered (grey) during acceleration (A), between 
MER and release (REL). Recovered work powers both internal rotation at the 
shoulder and extension of the elbow. All power values are normalized by phase 
duration, with relative time and per cent arm-cocking duration shown on the x 
axis. Graphs on the right show the mean ~ s.d. 
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Figure 3 | Shoulder-brace restriction condition. Brace restricted mean power 
(solid red line) with 95% confidence intervals (dotted red lines) for shoulder 
rotation and elbow flexion-extension. Values for the unrestricted condition (no 
brace) are shown by the solid blue line. In the right panels, work values are shown 
in red bar and red solid bar (restricted using a brace) or white bar and solid grey 
bar (unrestricted). Significant reductions (**P < 0.05) in shoulder-rotation 
work occur during arm-cocking (C) and during elbow flexion-extension work 
when accelerating (A). Graphs on the right show the mean + s.d. 
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10-15", in their throwing versus non-throwing arms*!’*”*. By main- 
taining relatively lower, juvenile levels of torsion into adulthood”, 
throwing athletes increase power generation by shifting the rotational 
ROM of the humerus externally~’”’. This shift enables further external 
rotation during arm-cocking and increases internal rotation during 
acceleration (Fig. 4a), permitting more elastic energy storage and release 
(Fig. 4b, c). It is unknown whether the plasticity of humeral torsion is 
greater in humans than in other taxa, but we speculate that plasticity in 
humans may be advantageous, enabling low torsion to persist in the 
throwing arm, whereas higher torsion (useful for manipulative tasks) 
develops in the non-throwing arm*”. 

It is difficult to establish when high-speed throwing first evolved 
because the first projectiles were probably rocks and untipped wooden 
spears (Supplementary Notes 7 and 13). However, many of the derived 
morphological features that help human throwers to store elastic 
energy can be assessed in the fossil record (Supplementary Note 14). 
These features evolved in a mosaic fashion, some pre-dating the evolu- 
tion of Homo. Tall, decoupled waists first appear in Australopithecus as 
adaptations for locomotion”. Low humeral torsion also appears in 
Australopithecus, probably resulting from the release of the forelimbs 
from weight-bearing during quadrupedal locomotion, and is present 
in early Homo® (Fig. 4d). Although variation in glenoid orientation 
exists within Australopithecus”’, a fully lateral glenoid position is first 
definitively present in Homo erectus** (Supplementary Notes 15 and 
16). Such laterally oriented shoulders probably decreased the mech- 
anical advantage of the scapular rotator muscles during climbing, and 
probably had little or no effect on stone-tool production. Throwing 
performance may also have benefited from low, wide shoulders, long 
legs, and hyperextendable wrists, which are all present in H. erectus”. 
Although some of these features were probably selected for functions 
other than throwing, their combined configuration, first present in H. 
erectus, would have benefited throwing performance by enabling 
elastic energy storage in the shoulder, providing a selective advantage 
during hunting (Supplementary Note 1). Furthermore, high-speed 
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Figure 4 | Humeral torsion and throwing performance. a-c Low humeral 
torsion shifts the shoulder rotational ROM externally (a), enabling increased 
negative work during arm-cocking to be stored as elastic energy (b), and 
resulting in faster projectile speed (c). d, Humans and chimpanzees show 
comparable degrees of torsion’, although throwing athletes show reduced 
dominant-arm torsion” consistent with low torsion in Australopithecus and 


Humeral torsion 


Homo erectus’. Chimpanzees are a combined sample as they do not show arm 
dominance, whereas human values are split between dominant and non- 
dominant arms as they show arm dominance. In d, the black and grey boxes 
and whiskers show torsion-angle quartiles, and the red dot shows the torsion- 
angle mean. 
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throwing was probably a critical component of a suite of hunting 
behaviours that enabled early members of the genus Homo to thrive 
in new and varied habitats both in and out of Africa. 

Today, technological advances such as the bow and arrow, nets 
and firearms have reduced contemporary hunter-gatherers’ reliance 
on thrown projectiles, but the human ability and proclivity to throw 
persists in many sports, in which athletes rely on the same mechanics 
(Supplementary Note 7). In this modern context, the evolution of 
adaptations for elastic energy storage during human throwing has 
implications for the high prevalence of injuries in throwing athletes. 
Paleolithic hunters almost certainly threw less frequently than modern 
athletes, who often deliver more than 100 high-speed throws over the 
course of a few hours. Unfortunately, the ligaments and tendons in the 
human shoulder and elbow are not well adapted to withstanding such 
repeated stretching from the high torques generated by throwing, 
and frequently suffer from laxity and tearing'**®. Although humans’ 
unique ability to power high-speed throws using elastic energy may 
have been critical in enabling early hunting, repeated overuse of this 
motion can result in serious injuries in modern throwers. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Anthropometric and kinematic data were collected from 20 male subjects (Supplemen- 
tary Note 17) after written consent was given in accordance with the Harvard 
Committee on the Use of Human Subjects. Kinematic data were collected at 
1,000 Hz using an eight-camera Vicon T10s 3D infrared motion capture system 
(Vicon). Each subject had 21 passive reflective markers taped on the throwing arm 
and torso (Supplementary Note 18). Subjects were tasked to throw a 144-g baseball 
at a 1-m-radius target from 10 m away, both normally (8 to 10 pitches) and when 
restricted using a brace (Donjoy Shoulder Stabilizer, Donjoy) that limited external 
rotation ROM at the shoulder (8 to 20 pitches) (Supplementary Note 19). Ball 
speed was measured using a Sports Radar Model 3,600 radar gun. Ball release 
was timed using a synched FlexiForce A201 force sensor (Tekscan) collected at 
1,000 Hz taped to the palmar side of the distal phalanx of the third digit and 
synchronized with a 30-Hz Canon Vixia HV30 digital video camera (Canon). A 
Butterworth second-order low-pass filter (cut-off of 25 Hz) was applied and marker 
gaps up to 100 frames were interpolated using C-Motion Visual3D software (v4) 
(Supplementary Note 20). For analysis, each motion was then subdivided into five 
phases of the throw” and standardized by phase length (Supplementary Note 21). 
Joint Euler angles were calculated and inverse dynamics analyses were performed 
in Visual3D (Supplementary Note 22). Joint angular velocities, moments and power 
were calculated using each joint’s instantaneous axis of rotation (Supplementary 
Note 23). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Subjects. Data were collected from 20 male subjects (aged between 19 and 23 years). 
Nineteen of the subjects were collegiate athletes (16 baseball players, 3 non-throwing 
athletes). Prior to enrolment in the study, all participants were required to pass a 
throwing performance task (Supplementary Note 17) to exclude poor throwers. 
For all subjects, we collected information on relevant injury, medical history, and 
basic anthropometric data (height, weight, segment lengths and circumferences, 
joint ROM). Humeral torsion was estimated using ROM measures”’. All subjects 
provided informed written consent in accordance with the Harvard Committee on 
the Use of Human Subjects. 

Kinematics. Kinematic data were collected at 1,000 Hz using an eight-camera Vicon 
T10s 3D infrared motion capture system (Vicon). Each subject had twenty-one 
passive reflective markers taped on the throwing arm and torso (Supplementary 
Note 18). Subjects were given approximately 5 min to stretch and warm up before 
recording. After the warm-up period, subjects were tasked to throw a 144-g base- 
ball at a 1-m-radius target from 10 m away. The subject then threw 8 to 10 normal 
pitches and 8 to 20 pitches using a Donjoy Shoulder Stabilizer (Donjoy) brace that 
restricts external rotational ROM at the shoulder (Supplementary Note 19). As a 
control, data were collected for an intermediate (sham) condition in which the 
brace was applied but not tightened (Supplementary Note 8). Ball speed was 
measured using a Sports Radar Model 3,600 radar gun. Ball release was timed 
using a synched FlexiForce A201 force sensor (Tekscan) collected at 1,000 Hz 
taped to the palmar side of the distal phalanx of the third digit and synched with 
a 30-Hz Canon Vixia HV30 digital video camera (Canon). To filter the kinematic 
data, a residual analysis* of the entire throwing trial and the critical period during 
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the humeral internal rotation motion was calculated in MATLAB (version 
R2010b) (Supplementary Note 20). A Butterworth second-order low-pass filter 
(cut-off of 25 Hz) was applied and marker gaps up to 100 frames were interpolated 
using C-Motion Visual3D software (v4). For analysis, each motion was then sub- 
divided into five standard phases of the throw: windup-stride, arm cocking, arm 
acceleration, arm deceleration and follow through’. 

Kinetics. Joint Euler angles were calculated and inverse dynamics analyses were 
carried out using mass distribution data from Dempster*’ in Visual3D. Joint 
angular velocities, moments and power were calculated using each joint’s instant- 
aneous axis of rotation (Supplementary Note 23). The sequence of rotations at 
each joint is described in Supplementary Note 22. Joint work was calculated in 
MATLAB using the trapz function. 

Statistics. Kinetic data were standardized to phase length, interpolated and 
resampled using custom MATLAB code to produce comparable data across all 
trials and subjects (Supplementary Note 21). Individual subject means were com- 
pared across experimental conditions using repeated measures ANOVA or multi- 
variate ANOVA as appropriate. All statistical analyses were conducted using JMP 
software (v5). Differences were considered to be significant at « < 0.05. 
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orco mutant mosquitoes lose strong preference for 
humans and are not repelled by volatile DEET 


Matthew DeGennaro!’, Carolyn S. McBride’, Laura Seeholzer', Takao Nakagawa't, Emily J. Dennis’, Chloe Goldman, 


Nijole Jasinskiene®, Anthony A. James** & Leslie B. Vosshall 


Female mosquitoes of some species are generalists and will blood- 
feed on a variety of vertebrate hosts, whereas others display marked 
host preference. Anopheles gambiae and Aedes aegypti have 
evolved a strong preference for humans, making them dangerously 
efficient vectors of malaria and Dengue haemorrhagic fever’. 
Specific host odours probably drive this strong preference because 
other attractive cues, including body heat and exhaled carbon diox- 
ide (CO,), are common to all warm-blooded hosts”*. Insects sense 
odours via several chemosensory receptor families, including the 
odorant receptors (ORs), membrane proteins that form hetero- 
meric odour-gated ion channels** comprising a variable ligand- 
selective subunit and an obligate co-receptor called Orco (ref. 6). 
Here we use zinc-finger nucleases to generate targeted mutations in 
the orco gene of A. aegypti to examine the contribution of Orco and 
the odorant receptor pathway to mosquito host selection and sensi- 
tivity to the insect repellent DEET (N,N-diethyl-meta-toluamide). 
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Figure 1 | Targeted mutagenesis of orco in A. aegypti. a, Snake plot of A. 


aegypti Orco with amino acids colour-coded to indicate conservation with D. 
melanogaster. The amino acids encoded by the DNA bound by the orco ZFN 
(blue) and the epitope of the Drosophila anti-Orco antibody (green) are 
indicated. b, Analysis of orco ZFN mutagenesis in A. aegypti Gp and G; animals 
assayed by Illumina sequencing of an amplicon containing the ZFN cut site. 


orco mutant olfactory sensory neurons have greatly reduced spon- 
taneous activity and lack odour-evoked responses. Behaviourally, 
orco mutant mosquitoes have severely reduced attraction to honey, 
an odour cue related to floral nectar, and do not respond to human 
scent in the absence of CO. However, in the presence of CO2, female 
orco mutant mosquitoes retain strong attraction to both human 
and animal hosts, but no longer strongly prefer humans. orco 
mutant females are attracted to human hosts even in the presence 
of DEET, but are repelled upon contact, indicating that olfactory- 
and contact-mediated effects of DEET are mechanistically distinct. 
We conclude that the odorant receptor pathway is crucial for an 
anthropophilic vector mosquito to discriminate human from non- 
human hosts and to be effectively repelled by volatile DEET. 

In the vinegar fly, Drosophila melanogaster, Orco is an obligate olfact- 
ory co-receptor’ that forms a complex with all ligand-selective odorant 
receptors and is required for efficient trafficking to olfactory sensory 
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c, Frequency of insertions or deletions expressed as the number of sequence reads 
per million reads. d, Schematic of orco ZEN pair binding to orco DNA (top). orco 
mutant alleles (bottom). e, f, Immunofluorescence of frozen sections of wild-type 
(e) and orco’ mutant (f) antennae (D. melanogaster Orco antibody staining, 
green; DAPI (4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole) nuclear stain, blue). Scale bar, 
10 Lum. 
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Figure 2 | Reduced spontaneous activity and loss of odour-evoked 
responses in orco mutant olfactory neurons. a, b, Spontaneous activity in the 
small-amplitude cell in capitate-peg sensilla on the maxillary palp (a) or in the 
large-amplitude cell in short blunt-tipped sensilla on the antenna (b) recorded 
from the indicated genotypes. Data are plotted as mean ~ s.e.m. (maxillary palp 
n=19 (+/+), n=5 (orco’”*), n=21 (orco’®), n = 25 (orco”), n = 15 
(orco™’°); antenna n = 20 (+/+), n = 20 (orco’”*), n = 20 (orco””’)). Values 
that are significantly different are labelled with different letters (one-way 
ANOVA for both comparisons, P < 0.0001 followed by Tukey’s HSD test). 

c, Representative spike traces of maxillary palp neurons stimulated with (R)-1- 
octen-3-ol (107° dilution in paraffin oil) for 1 s (red bar). Small-amplitude 
spikes are in red. d, Summary of small-amplitude spikes evoked by (R)-1-octen- 


neuron dendrites*. We reasoned that mutations in the orco gene of A. 
aegypti should eliminate signalling mediated by all 131 ligand-selective 
ORs in this mosquito’. To obtain A. aegypti heritable targeted null 
mutations in the orco gene, we used zinc-finger nucleases (ZFNs), 
which are fusion proteins of a sequence-specific DNA binding protein 
and a nuclease that induces mutagenic double-stranded breaks!*”’. 

We first used ZFNs’* to disrupt green fluorescent protein (GFP) ina 
transgenic strain of A. aegypti and detected a wide range of insertion and 
deletion events in GFP (Supplementary Fig. 1). We next injected ZFNs 
designed to target the orco locus (Fig. la) into wild-type mosquito 
embryos. The orco ZFNs induced mutations at high efficiency in adults 
derived from injected embryos (Go) as well as their progeny (G,) 
(Fig. 1b-d). Three mutant alleles were characterized, orco’, orco” and 
orco’®, and these are predicted to produce truncated Orco protein. We 
did not detect Orco expression in antennae in any of these homozygous 
orco mutant alleles (Fig. le, f and data not shown). Using these homo- 
zygous mutants, we further generated heteroallelic orco mutant combi- 
nations to control for independent background mutations. 

orco mutants exhibited severely impaired electrophysiological res- 
ponses (Fig. 2). Spontaneous activity in maxillary palp (Fig. 2a) and 
antennal (Fig. 2b) sensilla was reduced relative to wild-type and het- 
erozygous controls, as observed previously in D. melanogaster orco 
mutants’. We were unable to locate any maxillary palp capitate-peg 
sensilla responsive to a ligand for OR8/Orco, (R)-1-octen-3-ol’*”*, in 
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3-ol (solid bars) or paraffin oil solvent (open bars). Data are presented as 
mean + s.e.m. e, Representative spike traces of maxillary palp neurons 
stimulated with CO, (0.05%) for 1 s (grey bar). Large amplitude spikes are in 
grey. f, Summary of large-amplitude spikes evoked by CO, (solid bars) or air 
(open bars). Data are plotted as mean + s.e.m. (n = 7 (+/+),n=6 (orco!’*) 
n= 9 (orco'°), n= 8 (orco’),n = 6 (orco™"’)). There was no difference in CO2- 
evoked spikes between genotypes except for those between orco’”* ee 


> 


and orco” 
(one-way ANOVA, P = 0.0232). g, Representative spike traces of short blunt- 
tipped antennal neurons of the indicated genotypes stimulated for 1s (black 
bar) with 10% ethyl butyrate. h, Odour-evoked responses of 20 short blunt- 
tipped sensilla for each of the indicated genotypes. 


orco’, orco’® or orco”* mutant mosquitoes (0/25, 0/21 and 0/15 sen- 


silla tested, respectively), but readily detected them in wild-type and 
heterozygous orco’”* animals (19/29 and 5/7 sensilla tested, respec- 
tively) (Fig. 2c, d). Insect chemosensory responses to carbon dioxide 
(CO) are orco-independent"’ and capitate-peg sensilla in all genotypes 
responded normally to CO, (Fig. 2e, f). On the antennae of orco 
mutants, we were unable to locate any short blunt-tipped trichoid 
sensilla responding to a panel of odorants selected from those previ- 
ously shown to activate neurons in subsets of these sensilla’” (Fig. 2g, 
h). As expected, a subset of short blunt-tipped sensilla from wild-type 
(13/20) and heterozygous (13/20) control mosquitoes responded to 
one or more odorants in the panel (Fig. 2g, h). Our results show that in 
orco mutants, both antennal and maxillary palp neurons fail to 
respond to the odours tested, suggesting that as in D. melanogaster, 
orco is required for the function of ligand-selective ORs. 

We investigated whether these electrophysiological defects translate 
into altered responses to important olfactory cues using a modified 
two-port Gouck olfactometer’® (Fig. 3a). Both male and female mos- 
quitoes feed on nectar to satisfy their metabolic needs and are attracted 
to floral and honey odours’”. We quantified attraction of fasted male 
and female mosquitoes to honey or glycerol, which is odourless and 
has a viscosity and water content similar to honey. Although wild-type 
and heterozygous control mosquitoes responded to honey, heteroal- 
lelic orco mutant mosquitoes showed little to no response (Fig. 3b, c). 
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Figure 3 | Disruption of honey odour detection in orco mutants. a, Diagram 
of two-port olfactometer used for honey response assay. b, c, Response of male 
(b) or female (c) mosquitoes to honey (beehive) or glycerol by the indicated 
genotypes. Wild-type males distributed evenly between the two ports when both 
contained honey (Student's t-test, P = 0.13; n = 8), and did not respond to glycerol 
(n = 7). Genotypes varied significantly in their response to honey (one-way 
ANOVA, P< 0.001; n (males) = 10-11; n (females) = 7-11). Genotypes marked 
with different letters are significantly different by post hoc Tukey’s HSD test. 


When fasted, we found no reduction in survival or locomotor activity 
in orco mutants relative to controls (Supplementary Fig. 2). Thus, these 
weak responses cannot be explained by a locomotion defect in the 
mutants. 

Female mosquitoes additionally feed on vertebrate hosts to acquire 
nutrients necessary for egg development and are attracted to host 
odour. We examined responses of female mosquitoes to human odour 
trapped on nylon sleeves using the same two-port olfactometer, modi- 
fied to include carbon-filtered air flow (Fig. 4a). In this assay, wild-type 
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female mosquitoes did not respond to unworn sleeves, but showed 
moderate attraction to human-scented sleeves (Fig. 4b). In contrast, 
orco mutant females showed little or no response to host odour 
(Fig. 4b). Because live hosts emit both odour and CO;, we repeated 
these experiments in the presence of CO, (Fig. 4c), Wild-type female 
mosquitoes showed moderate attraction to CO, alone, and this res- 
ponse was greatly enhanced when human-scented sleeves were pre- 
sented along with CO, (Fig. 4c). Contrary to the defect seen in the 
absence of CO>, orco mutant females exhibited the same robust res- 
ponse to human odour in the presence of CO) as controls (Fig. 4c). 
Likewise, orco mutant females responded at the same robust levels as 
controls to air that had passed over a live human arm, supplemented 
with human breath, and tested in a modified version of the same 
olfactometer (Fig. 4a, d). 

These results indicate that CO. synergizes with host odour to rescue 
the defect in orco mutant attraction, suggesting that mosquitoes pos- 
sess redundant mechanisms for host odour detection that can only be 
activated in the presence of CO>. Further, this indicates that olfactory 
signalling mediated through a second family of chemosensory recep- 
tors, the ionotropic receptors, cannot compensate for the loss of OR 
function in orco mutants in the absence of CO3. 

Most populations of A. aegypti strongly prefer human over non- 
human hosts, prompting us to ask whether the OR pathway is required 
for host discrimination. We assayed host discrimination between 
human and guinea-pig (Cavia porcellus)—an animal host to which 
A. aegypti has been shown to respond'*. Both wild-type and orco 
mutants showed moderate levels of baseline attraction to a live 
guinea-pig (Fig. 4e). We were intrigued by the stronger attraction of 
orco mutants to guinea-pig relative to controls, but note that this 
difference was statistically significant for only orco”’°. We then offered 
mosquitoes a choice between air that had passed over a live guinea-pig 
or the arm of one of 14 live human subjects (Fig. 4f). orco mutants were 
less likely than wild-type to choose the human host, resulting in a 
statistically significant lower mean preference index (Fig. 4f). To deter- 
mine if the reduced preference of mutant mosquitoes for humans 
depended on host-specific odours alone, we repeated the choice assay 
but replaced live hosts with host odour collected on nylon sleeves, 
supplemented with CO, (Fig. 4g). Under these conditions, control 
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discrimination in orco mutants. a, Diagram of 
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f, g are presented as box plots (black line, median; 
bounds of boxes, first and third quartiles; bars, 
range). In b and e-g, genotypes marked with 
different letters are significantly different by post hoc 
Tukey’s HSD test. NS, not significant. 
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mosquitoes strongly preferred human odour, whereas orco mutants 
again showed only a weak preference (Fig. 4g). Overall response rates 
did not differ between genotypes in either assay (Supplementary 
Fig. 3a—d). We speculate that orco mutants are attracted to vertebrate 
hosts, but are impaired in their ability to discriminate between them. 

ORs have been proposed to be the major target of the olfactory effect 
of the insect repellent DEET””. To investigate whether DEET can 
interfere with the strong attraction to human hosts in orco mutants, we 
tested female orco mutant and control mosquitoes in a two-port olfact- 
ometer DEET choice assay (Fig. 5a). Wild-type and heterozygous 
mosquitoes avoided the port with 10% DEET and accumulated in 
the solvent port (Fig. 5a). In contrast, orco mutants were insensitive 
to DEET and accumulated equally in both ports. Differences in the 
overall response rate were not statistically significant (Supplementary 
Fig. 3e, f). 

The DEET choice assay tests mosquito response over a distance of 
20 to 100cm. To test the olfactory effect of DEET at close range, we 
used a host proximity assay that measures the effects of DEET over a 
distance of 2.5 to 32.5 cm (Fig. 5b). In this assay, a human arm treated 
with solvent or 10% DEET was placed 2.5cm from the side of a 
screened cage. Control mosquitoes were attracted to the arm when it 
was treated with solvent, but strongly avoided it when it was treated 
with DEET. In contrast, orco mutants showed equal attraction to the 
solvent- and DEET-treated arm (Fig. 5b and Supplementary Video 1). 
These results indicate that the olfactory attraction of orco mutants for 
humans cannot be inhibited by DEET, even at close range. 

Upon landing on a host, mosquitoes are exposed to taste cues and 
become susceptible to the contact-mediated repellent effects of DEET. 
Work in D. melanogaster indicates that DEET acts on gustatory recep- 
tors to induce taste avoidance”’. To investigate whether orco mutants 
are sensitive to the contact-mediated effects of DEET, we carried out 
an arm-in-cage biting assay in which subjects inserted a solvent- or 
DEET-treated arm into a mosquito cage (Fig. 5c). DEET treatment 
inhibited blood feeding of both wild-type and orco mutant females 
(Fig. 5c). To detect orco mutants contacting DEET-treated skin, we 
designed a landing assay to image female mosquitoes interacting with 
exposed skin treated with DEET or solvent (Fig. 5d). In contrast to 
controls, orco mutants approached the host and briefly contacted the 
DEET-treated skin as often as solvent-treated skin (Fig. 5d). A repres- 
entative orco”” mutant mosquito is repelled within 60 msec of contact 
with DEET-treated skin (Fig. 5e). These results support the conclusion 
that although the olfactory effect of DEET requires an intact OR path- 
way, the contact repellent activity of DEET is independent of orco 
function. 

In this study, we investigated the requirement for orco and the OR 
pathway in mosquito appetitive behaviour and sensitivity to the insect 
repellent DEET. orco mutants are impaired in both honey and host 
odour attraction. Despite this defect in host odour detection, orco 
mutants can still respond to live hosts. We propose that COz, along 
with odours that are detected by the ionotropic receptor pathway, may 
constitute more generic vertebrate signals that are sufficient to drive 
attraction. 

The impairment in host preference in orco mutant females suggests 
a specialization of the OR pathway in A. aegypti for host odour dis- 
crimination. We speculate that the OR/Orco pathway provides 
information about the specific identity of the host and that specific 
ORs may mediate preference for humans in this anthropophilic dis- 
ease vector. A role for ORs in host discrimination is consistent with the 
broader range of ligands that activates this class of receptors’””* com- 
pared to ionotropic receptors”. 

Our results also provide proof that orco and the OR pathway are 
necessary for the olfactory effects of DEET on mosquitoes. A previous 
study used RNA interference to knock down orco in A. gambiae 
larvae* and found that these animals no longer responded to DEET. 
However, because mosquito larvae are aquatic, these experiments 
could not distinguish olfactory- and contact-mediated effects. Three 
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Figure 5 | Female orco mutants are insensitive to volatile DEET but are 
repelled on contact. a, Preference for human host-scented traps containing 
either solvent (cyan) or 10% DEET (magenta). Data are presented as box plots 
(black line, median; bounds of boxes, first and third quartiles; bars, range). 
Genotypes marked with different letters are significantly different by post hoc 
Tukey’s HSD test (one-way ANOVA; P < 0.0001; n = 7-16). orco mutant 
preference is not significantly different from zero (one sample Student's t-test; 
orco””, P = 0.3; orco”°, P = 0.9). b, Per cent mosquitoes attracted to a human 
arm treated either with solvent or 10% DEET (Bonferroni corrected t-test 
comparing solvent and DEET; ***P < 0.00025; NS, not significant; n = 12- 
14). c, Per cent females blood-fed on a human arm treated with solvent or 10% 
DEET (Bonferroni corrected t-test comparing solvent and DEET: 

***P < 0.00025; n = 4-5). d, Per cent landing on human skin treated either 
with solvent or 10% DEET (Bonferroni corrected t-test comparing solvent and 
DEET; *P < 0.0125, **P < 0.0025; n = 9). The violin plots in b-d show the 
median as a white dot and the first and third quartile by the bounds of the black 
bar. The violins are clipped at the range of the data, except in d, in which the 
orco”’° DEET violin is further clipped at 2.0, excluding a single outlier at 3.76. 
e, Video stills separated by 60 msec of an orco”* mutant mosquito responding 
to DEET-treated skin. 


mechanisms have been suggested to explain the olfactory repellency of 
DEET, but no clear consensus has emerged. First, DEET may silence 
ORs tuned to attractive odours”’*’. Second, DEET may activate one or 
a few ORs to trigger repulsion””’. Third, DEET may act as a ‘confu- 
sant’ to modulate the activity of many ORs™”*. The fact that orco 
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mutants retain very strong olfactory host attraction indicates that the 
first hypothesis cannot be correct. If the olfactory repellency of DEET 
acted solely to inhibit the OR pathway, DEET would not be an effective 
insect repellent. Instead, our results are consistent with the second or 
third hypotheses. Our genetic analysis of orco mutants indicates that 
either mechanism must overcome the strong baseline attraction to hosts 
in the presence of CO, seen in orco mutants. Finally, we note that the 
development of an efficient method to generate targeted mutations in A. 
aegypti opens up this important disease vector to comprehensive genetic 
analysis. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


orco ZFNs were generated using the CompoZr Custom ZFN Service (Sigma- 
Aldrich). Of the 16 ZEN pairs screened, the orco exon 1 ZEN pair used in this 
study had the greatest activity, comparable to a highly active positive control ZEN 
pair that targets CCR5. Mutant alleles were detected by Illumina sequencing of an 
amplicon that contained the ZFN cut site. Mutant alleles were isolated using size- 
based genotyping of amplicons surrounding the deletion site, allowing us to dis- 
criminate heterozygous from homozygous individuals. Mosquitoes were tested for 
their response to odour cues in a modified version of a Gouck two-port olfact- 
ometer’®. Full Methods are described in the Supplementary Information. 
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EndMT contributes to the onset and progression of 
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Cerebral cavernous malformation (CCM) is a vascular dysplasia, 
mainly localized within the brain and affecting up to 0.5% of the 
human population. CCM lesions are formed by enlarged and 
irregular blood vessels that often result in cerebral haemorrhages. 
CCM is caused by loss-of-function mutations in one of three genes, 
namely CCM1 (also known as KRIT1), CCM2 (OSM) and CCM3 
(PDCD10), and occurs in both sporadic and familial forms'. 
Recent studies*”’ have investigated the cause of vascular dysplasia 
and fragility in CCM, but the in vivo functions of this ternary 
complex remain unclear®. Postnatal deletion of any of the three 
Ccm genes in mouse endothelium results in a severe phenotype, 
characterized by multiple brain vascular malformations that 
are markedly similar to human CCM lesions’. Endothelial-to- 
mesenchymal transition (EndMT) has been described in different 
pathologies, and it is defined as the acquisition of mesenchymal- 
and stem-cell-like characteristics by the endothelium’”’. Here we 
show that endothelial-specific disruption of the Ccm1 gene in mice 
induces EndMT, which contributes to the development of vascular 
malformations. EndMT in CCM1-ablated endothelial cells is 
mediated by the upregulation of endogenous BMP6 that, in turn, 
activates the transforming growth factor-B (TGF-B) and bone mor- 
phogenetic protein (BMP) signalling pathway. Inhibitors of the 
TGF-B and BMP pathway prevent EndMT both in vitro and in vivo 
and reduce the number and size of vascular lesions in CCM1- 
deficient mice. Thus, increased TGF-B and BMP signalling, and 
the consequent EndMT of CCM1-null endothelial cells, are crucial 
events in the onset and progression of CCM disease. These studies 
offer novel therapeutic opportunities for this severe, and so far 
incurable, pathology. 

To study the role of CCM1 in vivo, we generated endothelial-specific 
tamoxifen-inducible Ccm1 loss-of-function (i{CCM1) mice. Ccm1 
deletion resulted in the development of vascular lesions within the 
central nervous system. The lesions were mostly concentrated in the 
cerebellum (Supplementary Fig. 1a), and were composed of dilated 
vessels with multiple lumens, sometimes with signs of vascular leakage 
as haemosiderin accumulation (Supplementary Fig. 1a, b). We also 
observed a marked inflammatory reaction, characterized by infiltra- 
tion of leukocytes and increased expression of the adhesion molecules 
intercellular adhesion molecule 1 (ICAM1) and vascular cell adhesion 
molecule-1 (VCAM1) (Supplementary Fig. 1c-h). As in patients 
with CCM”, iCCM1 mice presented venous malformations at the 
periphery of the retinal vascular plexus (Supplementary Fig. 1i). 
Enhanced yellow fluorescent protein (eYFP) staining confirmed the 
high gene recombination efficiency (Supplementary Fig. 1j). To invest- 
igate the phenotype of endothelial cells lining the vascular lesions, we 
analysed the expression and the localization of junctional proteins. In 
these cells the adherens junction protein VE-cadherin was strongly 


disorganized whereas N-cadherin was markedly upregulated (Fig. 1a, b) 
as compared with cadherin distribution in endothelial cells of the 
normal vessels surrounding the lesions. This type of cadherin switch 
has been associated with EndMT'*". To test the hypothesis of the 
occurring EndMT, we evaluated the expression of typical mesenchy- 
mal markers, such as SLUG (also known as SNAI2), inhibitor of 
DNA binding 1 (ID1) and «-smooth muscle actin (aSMA)'*!”. We 
found that these proteins were strongly upregulated in the endothelial 
cells forming the vascular malformations (Fig. 1c-e). The stem-cell 
markers stem cell antigen 1 (SCA1) and CD44 were also strongly 
expressed by cells lining the lesions, but not by endothelial cells in 
the surrounding normal vessels (Fig. 1f, g). KLF4, a transcription factor 
involved in cell differentiation’’, was the only investigated marker that 
was upregulated both in the lesions and the normal vasculature of 
the iCCM1 mice (Fig. 1h, i). In iCCM1 malformations, endothelial 
expression of mesenchymal and stem-cell markers increased with 
the size of the lesion, with the exception of KLF4, SLUG and ID1 
(Fig. 1j). Furthermore, the upregulation of mesenchymal and stem- 
cell markers and leukocyte adhesion molecules was confirmed in 
freshly isolated mouse brain endothelial cells (Fig. 1k) and in the retina 
of iCCM1 mice (Supplementary Fig. 2a-f). Importantly, the acquisi- 
tion of the mesenchymal and stem-cell phenotype occurs only in 
endothelial cells expressing eYFP, confirming Ccm1 recombination 
(Supplementary Fig. 2g for KLF4). Thus, Cem] ablation in vivo confers 
EndMT traits to endothelial cells. 

To investigate whether EndMT in CCM lesions is a cell-autonomous 
process, we treated cultured endothelial cells from Cem1 ffl mice with 
Tat-Cre recombinase. CCM1 downregulation in lung (CCM1 knock- 
out) and primary brain microvascular endothelial cells (BMECs) 
(CCM1 knockdown) (Supplementary Fig. 3a, e) caused a switch in 
phenotype, which recapitulates the findings observed in vivo (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 3b-g). Cell transition toa mesenchymal state is accom- 
panied by increased proliferation and invasiveness’*. We found that 
loss of CCM1 caused a significant enhancement of endothelial cell 
proliferation and a greater invasive/sprouting capacity (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4). 

Because the TGF-B pathway is a major inducer of EndMT”, we 
investigated whether the EndMT switch in CCM1-knockout endothe- 
lial cells is due to a greater sensitivity of these cells to this factor. TGF-B 
signalling is mediated by phosphorylation of receptor-activated 
SMAD proteins, which, once phosphorylated (pSMADs), translocate 
to the nucleus and regulate the transcription of target genes. Phos- 
phorylation of SMAD1 and SMAD3 was enhanced after loss of CCM1 
(Fig. 2a, quantification in Supplementary Fig. 11). In addition, TGF-B1 
stimulation of CCM1-knockout endothelial cells showed a stronger 
and more prolonged SMAD phosphorylation and transcriptional 
activity compared to control endothelial cells (Fig. 2b, c). The higher 
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Figure 1 | Ccm1 deletion causes EndMT in vivo. a,b, VE- and N-cadherin in 
normal vessels and vascular lesions of iCCM1 mouse brains. Red arrowheads 
denote VE-cadherin out of the junctions. DAPI, 4’,6-diamidino-2- 
phenylindole; RFU, relative fluorescent units. c-h, Mesenchymal and stem-cell 
markers in the vascular lesions of iCCM1 mouse brains. i, KLF4 expression in 
wild-type (WT) mouse brain. Data are representative of three independent 
observations (n = 5 in each group, from two different litters). In a-i, white 
arrowheads denote normal peri-lesion vessels; dotted areas denote vascular 


sensitivity of CCM1-knockout endothelial cells was not due to a basal 
increased production of TGF-81 and TGF-f2, nor to an altered 
expression of SMAD4, TGF-f type II receptor (TBRII) and the two 
TGF-B typeI (TBRI) receptors, ALK5 and ALK1 (Supplementary Fig. 5 
and data not shown). Treatment of CCM1-knockout endothelial cells 
with the TBRI and pSMAD signalling inhibitor LY-364947 (ref. 19) 
strongly reduced pSMADI and 3 levels, and inhibited the EndMT 
switch (Fig. 2d-f and Supplementary Fig. 6a—c and quantification in 
Supplementary Fig. 11). Similar results were obtained with the TBRI/II 
inhibitor LY-2109761 (ref. 20; Supplementary Fig. 6d, e). Inhibition of 
TGF-f signalling in iCCM1 mice by the combination of LY-364947 and 
SB-431542 (another inhibitor of psMAD signalling active in vivo)” 
macroscopically reduced the number and extension of the vascular 
malformations and prevented vascular leakage (Fig. 3a, b). This treat- 
ment also restored a correct endothelial-cell—astrocyte interaction in the 
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lesions. j, Analysis of EndMT markers in CCM lesions in eight iCCM1 mice. 
k, Quantitative reverse transcriptase PCR (qRT-PCR) analysis of EndMT 
markers in freshly isolated brain endothelial cells (fold difference in gene 
expression in iCCM1 versus wild type). Data are mean ~ s.d. from three 
independent experiments. «SMA is also known as Acta2; FSp1 is also known as 
$100a4; N-cadherin is also known as Cdh2; Sca1 is also known as Ly6a. 

*P< 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. Scale bars, 50 tm (a, left); 60 um 

(b-i); 8 jum (a, middle and right). 


vascular lesions (Fig. 3c, yellow and magenta outlined magnifications) 
and markedly reduced mesenchymal marker expression and SMAD 
phosphorylation (Supplementary Fig. 7). 

Importantly, the analysis of lesions from patients carrying CCM1 or 
CCM2 mutations showed that, in parallel with increased nuclear stain- 
ing of pSMAD3 (Supplementary Fig. 8b, d), VE-cadherin was deloca- 
lized from the endothelial junctions (Supplementary Fig. 8d, asterisks), 
whereas N-cadherin expression was enhanced (Supplementary Fig. 8a, c). 
These data support the concept of increased TGF-f signalling and 
EndMT switch in endothelial cells also in human CCM lesions. 

To investigate the mechanism of the increased sensitivity of CCM1- 
knockout endothelial cells to TGF-B, we analysed the endogenous 
expression of members of the TGF-f signalling superfamily. Among 
all the genes examined, Bmp6 was specifically and strongly upregulated 
after CCM1 ablation in cultured or freshly isolated brain endothelial 
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Figure 2 | Ccm1 deletion induces EndMT via TGF-f signalling activation. __d, Western blot of pSMAD proteins after LY-364947-mediated TGF-B pathway 
a, Western blot of pSMAD proteins in CCM1 wild-type and knockdown (KD) _ inhibition. e, Effect of LY-364947 on EndMT markers and claudin 5 (Cldn5) in 


BMECs (left), and in CCM1 wild-type and knockout (KO) lung endothelial cells 
(right) (see Methods). b, Left, TGF-f-induced SMAD phosphorylation in CCM1 
wild-type and knockout lung endothelial cells. Right, pSMAD quantification by 
densitometry scan. AU, arbitrary units. c, TGF-B-induced transcriptional 
reporter activity in CCM1 wild-type and knockout lung endothelial cells. 
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CCM1-positive and knockout endothelial cells. Data are mean = s.d. from three 
independent experiments. PAIJ is also known as Serpine1. f, Proliferation of 
vehicle- or LY-364947-treated CCM1-knockout endothelial cells quantified by 
counting Ki-67-positive cells. Data are mean + s.d. from three independent 
experiments. *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 


cells (Fig. 4a, i). BMPs are secreted proteins that, after binding to their 
receptors, lead to SMAD phosphorylation. BMPs have been associated 
with epithelial-to-mesenchymal transition’, and treatment of endo- 
thelial cells with recombinant BMP6 increased SMAD1 and SMAD3 
phosphorylation and induced the expression of EndMT markers 
(Fig. 4b, c). Furthermore, DMH1, an inhibitor of BMP signalling”, 
abrogated SMAD1 and SMAD3 phosphorylation and the EndMT 
switch (Fig. 4d-f). Finally, knockdown of BMP6 expression in 
CCM1-knockout endothelial cells resulted in decreased pSMAD levels 
together with a significant reduction of the EndMT markers (Fig. 4g, h). 

One of the unsolved questions in CCM pathology is why the appear- 
ance of vascular lesions is confined to the brain. We therefore com- 
pared freshly isolated endothelial cells from wild-type and iCCM1 
brains and lungs after gene recombination. These cells have been lysed 
after isolation and were not exposed to culture conditions. We found 
that only iCCM1 freshly isolated brain endothelial cells expressed high 
levels of BMP6 and EndMT markers, whereas freshly isolated lung 
endothelial cells did not, with the exception of KLF4 (Fig. 4i). 

CCM1 acts as a Notch activator’. Accordingly, we found that both 
CCM1-knockdown BMECs and freshly isolated brain endothelial cells 
from iCCM1 mice showed a significantly lower expression of the 
Notch-dependent transcription factors HEY1 and HEY2 compared 


Figure 3 | TGF-f signalling inhibition reduces number and size of lesions 
and vessel leakage. a, Wild-type, iCCM1 vehicle-treated and LY-364947/SB- 
431542-treated mouse brains after dissection (left) and quantification of 
number and size of lesions (right) (m = 4 in each group from three different 
litters). b, Whole brains photographed after fluorescent cadaverine injection 
(left) and quantification of the recovered fluorescence (right). Data are 
mean + s.d. ¢, Confocal microscopy of astrocytes (GFAP staining) in CCM 
lesions (dotted areas) of iCCM1 vehicle- and LY-364947/SB-431542-treated 
animals. Arrowheads denote normal astrocyte coverage in a LY-364947/SB- 
431542-treated mouse (red magnification). Arrows denote astrocyte 
detachment from a vascular lesion of a vehicle treated mouse (yellow 
magnification). Data are mean + s.d. Scale bars, 500 um (a, b); 60 1m 

(c); 20 jum (magnifications in c). *P < 0.05; **P < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. 
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Figure 4 | CCM1 deletion induces EndMT via BMP6 upregulation. a, Bmp 
gene expression profile in CCM1 wild-type and knockout endothelial cells (fold 
changes in knockout versus wild type). Bmp9 is also known as Gdf2. b, c, BMP6- 
mediated SMAD phosphorylation and upregulation of mesenchymal and 
stem-cell makers in wild-type lung endothelial cells. Fold changes in gene 
expression in BMP6-treated versus control (c). d, es DMH1-mediated BMP 
pathway inhibition and downregulation of mesenchymal and stem-cell makers 
in CCM1-knockout endothelial cells. Fold difference in DMH1-treated versus 
control. f, BMP6- and DMH1-mediated effects on SMAD phosphorylation in 
wild-type and CCM1-knockdown BMECs. g, Bmp6 relative mRNA levels (left) 
and SMAD phosphorylation (right) in Bmpé6 and control (ctrl) short interfering 
RNA (siRNA)-treated CCM1-knockout endothelial cells. h, Gene expression 
levels of EndMT molecules in Bmpé6 and control siRNA-treated CCM1- 
knockout endothelial cells. Fold change in Bmp6 siRNA versus control. i, gRT- 
PCR analysis of mesenchymal and stem-cell markers and Bmpé in freshly 
isolated brain and lung endothelial cells (EC) from wild-type and iCCM1 mice. 
Data are mean + s.d. from three independent observations. *P < 0.05; 

**D < 0.01; ***P < 0.001. Lane markers denote kilodaltons. 


to relative wild-type endothelial cells (Supplementary Fig. 9a). Notch 
activation of BMECs by upregulation of an intracellular fragment of 
the murine Notch] receptor (NotchIC)* abrogated BMP6 expression 
(Supplementary Fig. 9b, c). Conversely, inhibition of Notch signalling 
by DAPT (N-[N-(3,5-difluorophenacetyl)-L-alanyl]-S-phenylglycine 
t-butyl ester), resulted in strong BMP6 upregulation (Supplementary 
Fig. 9c). Thus, our data suggest that: (1) loss of CCM1 mediates Notch 
inhibition; (2) Notch inhibition upregulates BMP6 expression in the 
brain endothelium; and (3) autocrine BMP6 activity strongly contri- 
butes to the observed EndMT (Supplementary Fig. 9d). 

Patients with loss-of-function mutations in any of the three CCM 
genes develop similar brain vascular lesions. This observation supports 
the idea of a common mechanism of action for the three CCM 
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proteins. To investigate this aspect, we ablated CCM3 in endothelial 
cells derived from Ccm3" mice and observed a similar phenotype to 
CCM1-knockout cells (Supplementary Fig. 10). This suggests that the 
EndMT transition is a common feature of loss-of-function mutations 
of members of the CCM complex. Altogether, these findings support a 
model in which CCM lesions are formed by endothelial cells undergoing 
EndMT. The process of EndMT is characterized by altered junction 
organization, loss of cell polarity, increased cell proliferation and 
migratory capacity’’. The EndMT may, therefore, explain most of 
the previously observed changes in the phenotype of CCM-deficient 
endothelial cells**°° that have been associated with vascular dysplasia 
and fragility of CCM lesions. These findings introduce novel and 
unexpected therapeutic opportunities to reduce CCM vascular mal- 
formations and consequent intracerebral haemorrhages. Inhibition of 
pSMAD signalling effectively reduces CCM lesions. Therefore, it is 
conceivable to use currently available inhibitors of different steps of 
the TGF-B and BMP signalling pathway**”* to reduce or reverse the 
development of CCM lesions. Other pathways may contribute to the 
EndMT phenotype and offer potential pharmacological targets. These 
include the Notch pathway that is inhibited in the absence of CCM1. 

Canonical Wnt signalling may also be implicated. Deletion of 
CCM1 increases f-catenin nuclear translocation and transcriptional 
signalling’. Wnt signalling is known to act synergistically with the 
TGF-B pathway to promote EndMT in endocardial cells**. Chemical 
inhibitors of B-catenin are at present under evaluation for clinical 
studies, and may lead to new treatments for CCM disease. 

CCM lesions are mostly localized in the brain vasculature although 
the gene is inactivated in all types of endothelial cell. The brain vascu- 
lature requires a continuous cross talk with astrocytes to maintain the 
organization of the neurovascular unit”. As reported here, a correct 
communication of the endothelium with astrocytes is lost in iCCM1 
mice, but is restored by inhibiting TGF-B and BMP signalling. The lack 
of an appropriate interaction with neural cells may strongly influence 
the development of lesions**. This interaction is unique for the brain 
vessels and may explain why in other organs the appearance of vas- 
cular malformations is much less frequent. 


METHODS SUMMARY 

Mutant mice, inducible genetic experiments, pharmacological inhibition and 
cell treatments. For inducible and endothelial-cell-specific genetic loss-of-function 
experiments, we crossed Cdh5(PAC)-CreERT2 and loxP-flanked Ccm1 allele 
transgenic mice (named Cem1™") (see Methods). For the in vivo tamoxifen- 
induced Ccm1 deletion, tamoxifen (Sigma) was diluted and used as described”. 
For the in vivo inhibition of the TGF-B signalling, after tamoxifen-induced Ccm1 
gene-recombination (at postnatal day (P) 1), LY-364947 (Sigma; 10 mg per kg) and 
SB-431542 (SelleckBio; 10 mg per kg) were intraperitoneally injected daily, starting 
from P3, and the animals were killed at P13. For TGF-f1 stimulation, confluent 
endothelial cells were serum-starved and incubated with 0.75 ngml * TGF-B1 
(PeproTech). For LY-364947, LY-2109761 (SelleckBio), BMP6 (R&D), DMH1 
(4-[6-[4-(1-Methylethoxy)phenyl] pyrazolo[1,5-a]pyrimidin-3-yl]-quinoline, TOCRIS 
Bioscience) and DAPT (Alexis) treatments, endothelial cells were grown in 
MCDB with 5% FCS. Cells were stimulated daily for the indicated times with: 
LY-364947 (40 uM for 6 days); LY-2109761 (5-10 11M up to 72h); BMP6 (100 ng 
ml ' for 96h); DMHI] (2 uM for 96h); and DAPT (101M for 48h). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 


Antibodies. For immunofluorescence, western blotting and immunoprecipita- 
tion, the following antibodies were used: VE-cadherin rat (550548, BD Biosciences); 
VE-cadherin goat (sc-6458, Santa Cruz); N-cadherin mouse (610920, BD Biosciences); 
PECAM1 hamster (MAB1398Z, Millipore); CD3 hamster (140033, eBiosciences); 
CD11b rat (553310, BD Biosciences); VCAM1 rat (ab19569, Abcam); ICAMI rat 
(116111, BioLegend); CD44 rat (553131, BD Biosciences); KLF4 goat (AF3158, 
R&D); FSP1 rabbit (07-2274, Millipore); ID1 rabbit (sc-488, Santa Cruz); SLUG 
rabbit (9585, Cell Signaling); SCA1 goat (AF1226, R&D); STRO-1 mouse (Invitrogen); 
aSMA mouse (F3777, Sigma); GFP rabbit (A-6455, Invitrogen); CCM1 rabbit 
(gift from F. Retta); L1 rabbit (gift from U. Cavallaro); CCM3 rabbit (produced 
by Eurogentec); Ki-67 mouse (558616, BD Biosciences); GFAP (Z0334, Dako); 
claudin 5 mouse (352588, Invitrogen); claudin 5 rabbit (gift from H. Wolburg); 
ALKS rabbit (sc-398, Santa Cruz); TBRII rabbit (sc-220, Santa Cruz); pSMAD1/5 
rabbit (9516, Cell Signaling); pSMAD3 rabbit (9520, Cell Signaling); psMAD3 
rabbit (1880-1, Epitomics); SMAD1 rabbit (9743, Cell Signaling); SMAD3 rabbit 
(9523, Cell Signaling); «-tubulin mouse (T9026, Sigma); vinculin mouse (V9264, 
Sigma); horseradish peroxidase (HRP)-linked anti-mouse, anti-rat and anti-rabbit 
(Cell Signaling); HRP-linked anti-goat (Promega); Alexa Fluor 555-conjugated 
donkey anti-rat, anti-goat, anti-rabbit and anti-mouse (Invitrogen); Cy3-conjugated 
goat anti-hamster (Jackson ImmunoResearch); Alexa Fluor 488-conjugated donkey 
anti-rat, anti-goat, anti-rabbit and anti-mouse (Invitrogen). 

Mouse lines. Cem1™" and Cem3™/" mice, in which exons 4—5 of the Cem and Ccm3 
genes, respectively, are flanked by loxP sites, were produced by Artemis Taconis. 
Deletion of exons by Cre-mediated recombination produces loss-of-function alleles. 
The Cdh5(PAC)-CreERT2 mouse line was previously reported*’. The Cdh5(PAC)- 
CreERT2; Comi™" mice were bred with Rosa26-Stop"-EYFP reporter mice* to 
monitor tamoxifen-induced Cre/loxP recombination. Rosa26-Stop"-EYFP mice 
were purchased from the Jackson Laboratory. Mice were all bred on a C57BL/6 
background. The genotype of iCCM1 animals was Cdh5(PAC)-CreERT2; Cem1"!", 
Rosa26-Stop"-EYEP. Control mice were Cdh5(PAC)-CreERT2; Cem1"™*; Rosa26- 
Stop"-EYFP. Rosa26%°""~ mice! were a gift from D. A. Melton. All procedures 
described in this study were in full accordance with the guidelines established in the 
Principles of Laboratory Animal Care (directive 86/609/EEC) and approved by the 
Italian Ministry of Health. 

Treatment with TGF-B and BMP signalling inhibitors. LY-364947 (Sigma), SB- 
431542 (SelleckBio), LY-2109761 (SelleckBio) and DMH1 (TOCRIS Bioscience) 
were dissolved in dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO). Endothelial cells were grown in 
MCDB with 5% FCS, and stimulated daily with: LY-364947 (40 UM for 6 days); 
LY-2109761 (5-10 uM up to 72h); and DMH1 (2 uM for 96h). For the in vivo 
inhibition of the TGF-B signalling, LY-364947 (Sigma; 10 mgperkg) and SB- 
431542 (SelleckBio; 10 mg perkg) were intraperitoneally injected daily starting 
2 days after the Ccm1 recombination. The control mice were treated in parallel 
with vehicle only. The animals were killed at P13. 

Cell treatments. For TGF-f1 stimulation, confluent endothelial cells were serum- 
starved and incubated with 0.75 ng ml | TGF-B1 (PeproTech). For BMP6 (R&D) 
and DAPT (Alexis) treatments, endothelial cells were grown in MCDB with 5% 
FCS and stimulated daily with BMP6 (100 ng ml! for 96h) and DAPT (10 pM for 
48h). 

Western blotting. Confluent cells were lysated by boiling in a modified Laemmli 
sample buffer (2% SDS, 20% glycerol, and 125mM Tris-HCl, pH 6.8). Equal 
amount of proteins were loaded on gel and separated by SDS-PAGE and trans- 
ferred to a Protran nitrocellulose membrane (Whatman). After blocking, primary 
and HRP-linked secondary antibodies, specific bindings were detected by chemi- 
luminescence system (GE Healthcare). 

RNA interference. For small RNA interference (siRNA) the following anti-BMP6 
oligonucleotides (10620318, Invitrogen) were used: MSS-236054 (5'-GCCAACU 
ACUGUGAUGGAGAGUGUU-3’), MSS-236055 (5’-GCCUCAGAAGAAGGU 
UGGCUGGAAU-3’, MSS-236056 (5'-CCUUUCUUAUCAGCAUUUACCAA 
GU-3’) and negative control siRNA Med GC (12935-300, Invitrogen). For oligo- 
nucleotide transfection, cells were seeded at a density of 10* cm”. After 20h, they 
were transfected with a combination of the three anti-BMP6 siRNA oligonucleo- 
tides (20nM each) for 5h in Optimem (Invitrogen) using Lipofectamine 2000 
(Invitrogen). 

Immunoprecipitation. For analysis of endogenous receptors, confluent endothe- 
lial cells were solubilized in lysis buffer (20 mM Tris-HCl, pH 7.6, 150 mM NaCl, 
1mM CaCl, 0.5% Triton X-100, protease/phosphatase inhibitors) on ice for 
30 min. Pre-cleared cell extracts were subjected to anti-TBRII and anti-ALK5 
precipitation overnight at 4°C, and immune complexes captured by protein 
A-sepharose beads (Amersham). Immunoprecipitated material was separate on 
Tris-glycine SDS-PAGE, blotted onto nitrocellulose membranes and analysed by 
standard methodologies. 
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qRT-PCR analysis. Total RNA was isolated by extraction with the RNeasy mini 
kit (Qiagen) and 11g was reverse transcribed with random hexamers (High 
Capacity cDNA Archive kit; Applied Biosystems). cDNA was amplified with 
the TaqMan Gene Expression assay (Applied Biosystems) and an ABI/Prism 
7900 HT thermocycler. For any sample the expression level, normalized to the 
housekeeping genes encoding 18S and GAPDH, was determined by the compar- 
ative threshold cycle (C,) method as described previously**. The probe to identify 
the Ccm1 mRNA has been purchased by Applied Biosystem TaqMan gene 
expression assays (Mm 01316552_m1). 

Histology and tissue immunofluorescence. Mouse brains were embedded in 
Tissue-Tek OCT (Sakura) and snap frozen. Paraffin embedded human brain 
samples from patients with CCM were provided by S. F. Retta and F. Chapon. 
Five-micrometre-thick sections were fixed in cold methanol or 4% paraformalde- 
hyde and subjected to immunofluorescence. Blocking (2h), primary (overnight) 
and secondary (3h) antibodies were in PBS with 2% BSA. Sections were then 
counterstained with DAPI and mounted in Vectashield. Microscopy was per- 
formed with a Leica TCS AOBS confocal microscope. For quantification of the 
number and size of CCM1 lesions, serial sagittal sections (50 um) from frozen 
brain of iCCM1 vehicle-, LY-364947- and LY-364947/SB-431542-treated animals 
were performed. Each section was stained with haematoxylin and eosin. Analysis 
of the number/size of the CCM caverns was performed using an Olympus BX51 
microscope and the NIS Element imaging software (Nikon). Three different 
groups of caverns were defined according to their size. 

Transient transfection and transcriptional reporter assay. Transient transfec- 
tion and reporter assay were performed as previously described**. In all the 
reporter assays, a 3-galactosidase ({-gal) expression vector was used as an internal 
control for the transfection efficiency. For the detection of SMAD-dependent 
transcription, cells were seeded at a density of 2 x 10* cm” and transfected with 
0.75 ug (CAGA)12-luc and 0.25 1g pCMV-f-gal using LipofectAMINE 2000 
(Invitrogen) as the transfecting reagent. The luciferase activity was measured 
24h after the addition of 0.75 ngml_' TGF-B1. The dual-light reporter gene assay 
system (Applied Biosystems) for the combined detection of firefly luciferase and 
B-gal was used. The cell extraction and detection of chemiluminescence (Glomax 
96 microplate luminometer; Promega) was carried out according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions. 

Intravenous injection and detection of fluorescent tracer. Animals (P13) 
received intraperitoneal injection of cadaverine conjugated to Alexa Fluor 555 
(Invitrogen) (12.5 ug per 1g). Two hours after cadaverine circulation, anaesthe- 
tized animals (Avertin, 20 wet, intraperitoneal) were perfused for 5 min with 
PBS to wash out the tracer from vessels. Brains were dissected and post-fixed in 4% 
paraformaldehyde at 4 °C overnight. Cadaverine extravasation in brain parenchyma 
was measured by software analysis (ImageJ) of brain images acquired under a 
stereomicroscope equipped with HBO 100 lamp and a Filter Set Lumar 43 HE. 
Cells. Lung endothelial cells from Cem1™" and Ccm3™" mice were isolated, 
immortalized and cultured as described*’. Ccm1 or Ccm3 were inactivated by 
treating cultured endothelial cells with Tat-Cre recombinase”*. To obtain primary 
BMECs, brain microvascular fragments from Ccm1 f/f. mice were processed and 
cultured as published”*. To obtain freshly isolated endothelial cells, lungs and brain 
were dissected from control and iCCM1 mice (P13). These cells were lysed after 
isolation and were not exposed to culture conditions. Lungs were treated with 
collagenase type I and DNase (respectively, 1.5 mg ml! and 25 jg ml, Roche) in 
HEPES-buffered DMEM (Life Technology) for 1h at 37°C with occasionally 
shaking and pipetting. The cell suspension was passed through a 70-L1m strainer 
and collected by centrifugation (5 min, 1,200 r.p.m.). Then, cell pellets were resus- 
pended in 0.1% BSA and 2mM EDTA in PBS, pH7.4, and incubated for 
45-60 min at 4°C with Dynabeads (Invitrogen) previously coated with rat-anti 
mouse PECAMI antibody (BD). Endothelial cells were then separated using a 
magnet. 

Retinal immunohistochemistry. Eyes from wild-type and iCCM1 pups were 
fixed in 2% paraformaldehyde overnight before retinas were dissected. Retinas 
were incubated in 5% donkey serum, 1% BSA and 0.5% Triton-X100 in PBS 
overnight and the day after stained with PECAMI (Millipore) or biotinylated 
isolectin B4 (IB4) (Vector Lab) (both used for vessel detection) and primary 
antibodies overnight. Then retinas were incubated with fluorophore-conjugated 
antibodies and with Alexa Fluor 405/488/555 streptavidin (Invitrogen) and 
mounted with ProLong Gold (Invitrogen). 

Generation of endothelial spheroids and three-dimensional migration assay. 
To generate endothelial cell spheroids, 1,500 lung-derived endothelial cells were 
suspended in culture medium containing 0.25% (w/v) carboxymethylcellulose and 
seeded in non-adherent round-bottom 96-well plates (Greiner). Under these con- 
ditions, all suspended cells contribute to the formation of a single endothelial cell 
spheroid. These standardised spheroids were collected within 24h. Cell spheroids 
were then embedded into a collagen gel as described*’. After gel polymerization, 
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0.15 ml of complete cell medium containing 10ngml_' VEGF-A (PeproTech) 
and 10ngml-’ FGF-2 (PeproTech) was added. The gels were incubated at 
37°C in 5% CO). After 24h spheroids were fixed in 4% paraformaldehyde, and 
cell sprouting and migration were visualized by actin staining (TRITC-phalloidin, 
Sigma). The cumulative length of capillary-like sprouts originating from the cent- 
ral plane of the spheroid was measured using a digitised imaging system connected 
to an inverted microscope ([X50, Olympus). At least 10 spheroids per experi- 
mental group and experiment were analysed. 

Statistics. Student’s two-tailed non-paired t-tests were used to determine the stat- 
istical significance for the in vitro analysis. The significance level was set at P< 0.05. 
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In vivo cardiac reprogramming contributes to 
zebrafish heart regeneration 
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Despite current treatment regimens, heart failure remains the 
leading cause of morbidity and mortality in the developed world 
due to the limited capacity of adult mammalian ventricular cardio- 
myocytes to divide and replace ventricular myocardium lost from 
ischaemia-induced infarct’”. Hence there is great interest to identify 
potential cellular sources and strategies to generate new ventricular 
myocardium’. Past studies have shown that fish and amphibians 
and early postnatal mammalian ventricular cardiomyocytes can 
proliferate to help regenerate injured ventricles**; however, recent 
studies have suggested that additional endogenous cellular sources 
may contribute to this overall ventricular regeneration®. Here we 
have developed, in the zebrafish (Danio rerio), a combination of 
fluorescent reporter transgenes, genetic fate-mapping strategies 
and a ventricle-specific genetic ablation system to discover that 
differentiated atrial cardiomyocytes can transdifferentiate into 
ventricular cardiomyocytes to contribute to zebrafish cardiac vent- 
ricular regeneration. Using in vivo time-lapse and confocal imaging, 
we monitored the dynamic cellular events during atrial-to-vent- 
ricular cardiomyocyte transdifferentiation to define intermediate 
cardiac reprogramming stages. We observed that Notch signalling 
becomes activated in the atrial endocardium following ventricular 
ablation, and discovered that inhibiting Notch signalling blocked 
the atrial-to-ventricular transdifferentiation and cardiac regenera- 
tion. Overall, these studies not only provide evidence for the plas- 
ticity of cardiac lineages during myocardial injury, but more 
importantly reveal an abundant new potential cardiac resident cel- 
lular source for cardiac ventricular regeneration. 

Atrial cardiomyocytes appear to have the remarkable capacity to 
divide in many adult vertebrate hearts including mammals during car- 
diac ventricular injury”*; however, the role of these proliferating atrial 
cardiomyocytes remains unclear. To address this issue, we have gene- 
rated in the zebrafish, a genetic cardiac ventricle-specific nitroreductase 
(NTR)-mediated ablation system’, Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR)*”, using 
the ventricular myosin heavy chain (vmhc) promoter’®. Thus, this abla- 
tion system permits the targeted destruction of ventricular cardiomyo- 
cytes after metronidazole (MTZ) treatment (Fig. 1). To track both atrial 
and ventricular cardiomyocytes during ventricular injury, we fused the 
mCherry fluorescent protein to NTR to label ventricular cardiomyo- 
cytes in red (venCherry), as well as using the atrial myosin heavy chain 
(amhc) promoter to create the Tg(amhc:eGFP)”* transgenic line, which 
marks with enhanced green fluorescent protein the atrial cardiomyo- 
cytes (atrGFP). As a result, we observed that the expression of mCherry 
and GFP in these reporter lines were restricted to ventricular and atrial 
cardiomyocytes, respectively, throughout development (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. la—d). In order to visually monitor in vivo the dynamic cellular 
events that transpire throughout ventricular injury and regeneration 
within the same animal, the ventricles of Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR); 
Tg(amhc:eGFP) hearts were ablated at 3-4 days post-fertilization (dpf), 


an age when the zebrafish heart has completed cardiac looping and 
cardiac chamber cardiomyocytes have fully differentiated", but the zeb- 
rafish remains optically clear. As a result, 4 dpf ablated vimhe:mCherry- 
NTR ventricles displayed statistically significant reduction in venCherry 
fluorescence by 24h post MTZ treatment (hours post treatment, hpt) 
(Fig. 1b, Supplementary Fig. 2a). This rapid decrease in venCherry fluor- 
escence was accompanied by a reduction in ventricular size (Fig. 1b, 
Supplementary Fig. 2b) and function (fractional area change decreased 
from 42% to 16% at 24hpt, n = 5, P = 0.004; Supplementary Videos 1 
and 2; Supplementary Fig. 3a—c), leading to pericardial oedema and 
overall decreased blood circulation. TUNEL (TdT-mediated dUTP nick 
end labelling) cell-death assays revealed that this decrease in ventricular 
function and size was due to an increase in ventricular cardiomyocyte 
death (Fig. 1f). Conversely, we observed that the atria significantly 
enlarged (Supplementary Fig. 2b) and maintained normal contractile 
function (Supplementary Fig. 3d) during this reduction in ventricular 
size and function. 

By 48 hpt, we observed in these injured ventricles an accretion of 
new venCherry* cardiomyocytes adjacent to the atrioventricular canal 
(AVC) (Fig. 1c, asterisk), which continued to expand across the ventricle 
over the next 48h to restore lost ventricular myocardium nearest 


amhc:eGFP_ vmhe:mCherry-NTR 


Figure 1 | Genetic ventricular-specific cardiomyocyte ablation results in 
ventricular cardiomyocyte death and subsequent regeneration. 

a-d, Metronidazole (MTZ)-ablated Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc:eGFP) 
ventricular cardiomyocytes at 0h (a), 24h (b), 48h (c) and 96h (d) post- 
treatment (hpt). Ventricular cardiomyocytes (red), atrial cardiomyocytes 
(green), AVC (asterisks). e, f, TUNEL staining (green) in 24 hpt 
Tg(vmhe:mCherry-NTR) control (e) and ablated (f) ventricles (red) at 4 dpf. 
DAPI (4’,6-diamidino-2-phenylindole), blue. g, h, Anti-phospho-histone H3 
staining (magenta) in 48 hpt T'g(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; cmlc2:actinin-eGFP) 
control (g) and ablated (h) hearts (green) at 5 dpf. Arrowheads indicate anti- 
phospho-histone H3 positive cells. A, atrium; V, ventricle. Magnification, x40 
objective. 
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the AVC by 96 hpt (Fig. 1d, asterisk). Subsequently, ventricular cardiac 
function recovered in these injured hearts to nearly that of age-matched 
controls by 96 hpt (fractional area change of ablated and control vent- 
ricle was 38% and 39%, respectively; n = 5, P = 0.49; Supplementary Fig. 
3c), allowing for survival of these ventricle-ablated fish into adulthood. 
Anti-phospho-histone H3 immunostaining revealed that ventricular 
injury resulted in not only ventricular but also atrial cardiomyocyte 
proliferation (Fig. 1g, h; Supplementary Fig. 4), as observed in other 
cardiac injury and regeneration models**”’. Although this cardiomyocyte 
cell division peaked by 48 hpt in both cardiac chambers (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 4d, e), there was a particularly significant atrial cardiomyocyte 
proliferative increase that remained elevated up to 84 hpt. 

During the ventricular recovery, we observed the presence of low 
expressing atrGFP cardiomyocytes (atrGFP"®) within the injured vent- 
ricle near the AVC between 24-48 hpt (Fig. 1b, c and 2b), whereas 
atrGFP cardiomyocytes were never observed in the ventricle of control 
hearts (Fig. 2a). Optical sections of the AVC region revealed that these 
atrGFP"” cardiomyocytes co-expressed the venCherry marker in the 
ablated ventricles (Fig. 2b, right panel, arrowheads), but were not 
detected in unablated ventricles (Fig. 2a, right panel). To further con- 
firm these findings, we examined the gene expression of amhc and 
vmhc in the hearts of these ablated ventricles and observed that amhc 
was expressed throughout the atrium and frequently in the ventricle at 
the AVC by 24-48hpt, where we observed the double-labelled 


amhc:eGFP 
vmhe:mCherry-NTR 


Control 
96 hpt 


vmhe:mCherry-NTR 


amhe:CreERT2; amhc:CreERT2; Ba:RSG 
Ba:RSG 


Ablated 
96 hpt 


Ablated 
96 hpt 


Figure 2 | In vivo cardiac reprogramming contributes to zebrafish 
ventricular regeneration. a, b, 32 hpt Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc:eGFP) 
control (a) and ablated (b) hearts. The AVC section of a and b are shown in the 
respective right images of these panels. Arrowheads indicate mCherry* GFP* 
cardiomyocytes. c—j, 4-HT-treated Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc:CreERT2; 
f-actin2:RSG) zebrafish in control (c, d) or ablated (e-j) hearts at 0 hpt 

(c, e), 32 hpt (g), 48 hpt (h), 64 hpt (i), 80 hpt (j) and 96 hpt (d, f). g-j, 32-80 hpt 
GFP time-lapse imaging. k-r, 4-HT-treated Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; 
amhc:CreERT2; f-actin2:RSG) ablated hearts at 96 hpt; venCherry* (red) 

(k); cre-atrGFP* (green) (1, p); anti-Amhc (S46) (magenta) (m, q); merge 

(n, r) and vmhc RNA (blue) (0). Asterisk indicates venCherry~ cre-atrGEP* 
Amhc_ (n) or vmhc* cre-atrGEP* Amhc’ (r) ventricular cardiomyocytes. 
Arrowhead indicates venCherry © cre-atrGEP* Ahmc (n) or vmhc cre- 
atrGFP* Amhc_ (r) ventricular cardiomyocytes. A, atrium; V, ventricle; 
dashed lines indicate the atrioventricular boundary. 
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atrGFP”° venCherry* cardiomyocytes; whereas vmhc was expressed 
throughout the ventricle, but rarely in the atrium and only at 12- 
24hpt. (Supplementary Fig. 5). Thus, these findings indicate that 
during injury, pre-existing atrial cardiomyocytes may migrate to the 
ventricle to transdifferentiate into ventricular cardiomyocytes, or alter- 
natively, proliferating dedifferentiated ventricular cardiomyocytes 
may need to activate an atrial program before fully differentiating into 
ventricular cardiomyocytes. Given that we still observe some prolife- 
rating pre-existing venCherry cardiomyocytes that never express the 
atrGFP marker, we speculate that the atrial-to-ventricular cardiomyo- 
cyte transdifferentiation model may be more plausible. 

To further investigate this transdifferentiation model, we performed 
genetic lineage tracing of atrial cardiomyocytes in the Tg(vmhc:mCherry- 
NTR) ventricle ablation model using an atrial cardiomyocyte specific 
tamoxifen-inducible Cre transgenic line, Te(amhc:CreERT2)™”, and the 
indicator transgenic line, T9(B-actin2:loxP-DsRed-STOP-loxP-eGFP)”*, 
hereafter referred to as P-actin2:RSG ([-actin2 is also known as actb2), 
which can effectively label most cells, including cardiomyocytes and endo- 
cardial cells, with GFP after tissue-specific Cre-mediated excision of the 
floxed dsRed cassette*'’. Treating the Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc: 
CreERT2; f-actin2:RSG) fish with 4-hydroxytamoxifen (4-HT) at 3 dpf 
for 4-6 h, effectively GFP labelled all atrial cardiomyocytes by Cre recom- 
bination (cre-atrGFP*) without ectopic GFP-labelling of ventricular 
cardiomyocytes by 5 dpf (Fig. 2c, e; Supplementary Fig. 6a—c); whereas 
vehicle control treatment resulted in no Cre-mediated GFP labelling of 
any cells (Supplementary Fig. 6d). We subsequently MTZ-ablated the 
ventricles of these cre-atrGFP-labelled hearts at 5 dpf (Fig. 2e). In the 
ablated group, these cre-atrGFP* cardiomyocytes at 96hpt and at 
12 months were present in not only the atrium but also in the ventricle 
where many of them also co-expressed venCherry (n = 73/76; Fig. 2f, 
Supplementary Figs 7i, j and 8b, c). However, in the control non- 
ablated group at 96hpt and at 12 months, cre-atrGFP* cardiomyo- 
cytes were only observed in the atrium but never in the ventricle 
(n = 0/54; Fig. 2d; Supplementary Figs 6c and 8a). Using time-lapse 
imaging within the same ventricle-ablated Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; 
amhc:CreERT2; f-actin2:RSG) hearts, we observed the gradual and 
contiguous extension of these cre-atrGFP* cardiomyocytes at the 
AVC into the ventricle where they began to restore ventricular con- 
tractile function nearest the AVC and also to exhibit venCherry 
expression, indicating that they were transdifferentiating from atrial 
to ventricular cardiomyocytes (Fig. 2g-j, Supplementary Videos 3-5). 
Electrophysiologic intracellular recordings revealed that these cre- 
atrGFP* venCherry’ cardiomyocytes within the regenerating vent- 
ricle exhibited electrical attributes similar to endogenous cre-atrGFP — 
venCherry” ventricular cardiomyocytes and distinct from atrial car- 
diomyocytes (that is, cre-atrGFP* venCherry_ ) (Supplementary Fig. 9). 
Furthermore, in situ analysis showed that the ventricular specific mar- 
kers irxla and vmhc were expressed in ventricular cardiomyocytes at the 
AVC where cre-atrGFP* ventricular cardiomyocytes reside (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 10). Moreover, we also observed that the atrial chamber cre- 
atrGFP* fluorescence intensity and size in hearts with ablated ventricles 
appeared to be significantly greater than that of control hearts (compare 
Fig. 2f to 2d, Supplementary Fig. 7k, 1), an observation consistent with the 
increased atrial size, fluorescence intensity and cardiomyocyte prolifera- 
tion observed after ventricular injury (Supplementary Figs 2a, b and 4d). 
Finally, in adult zebrafish ventricles ablated at 4 months, we discovered 
that the contribution of transdifferentiated atrial cardiomyocytes to the 
regenerating ventricle was diminished (Supplementary Fig. 11), indicating 
that this cardiac transdifferentation process may be age-dependent. 

To investigate whether these atrial-derived ventricular cardiom- 
yocytes maintained the atrial program, we examined Amhc protein 
expression by $46 antibody immunostaining in the ventricle-ablated 
Tg(vmhe:mCherry-NTR; amhc:CreERT2; f-actin2:RSG) hearts, and 
observed that cre-atrGFP™ atrial cardiomyocytes continued to express 
Amhc in the atrium (Fig. 2m, n), but not in the ventricle. However, 
before their subsequent differentiation into ventricular cardiomyocytes 
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(cre-atrGFP* Amhc” venCherry* Fig. 2n, Supplementary Fig. 7d, aster- 
isk), we discovered that cre-atrGFP* cardiomyocytes may first exist in an 
intermediate dedifferentiation stage (cre-atrGFP* Amhc  venCherry , 
Fig. 2n, Supplementary Fig. 7d, arrowheads), in which they no longer 
maintain the atrial program (Amhc ) but have not yet activated the 
ventricular program (venCherry ). Consistent with these findings, vmhc 
fluorescent in situ hybridization also revealed a population of cre-atrGFP* 
cardiomyocytes devoid of vmhc expression within the recovering vent- 
ricle (Fig. 2r, Supplementary Fig. 7h, d arrowheads). Because of this 
possible dedifferentiation of atrial cardiomyocytes, we also examined 
the expression of cardiac progenitor markers in the ventricle-ablated 
hearts. Although we did not detect Isl1 in the injured hearts (data not 
shown), we did observe the re-expression of gata4, hand2, nkx2.5, 
tbx5a and tbx20 (Supplementary Fig. 12), as well as increased expres- 
sion of Mef2 in the atrium, ventricle and outflow tract of the recovering 
ventricle-ablated hearts (Supplementary Fig. 13). Furthermore, Mef2 
immunofluorescence revealed not only that many of the intermediate 
dedifferentiated cre-atrGFP* cardiomyocytes within the recovering 
ventricle (that is, cre-atrGFP* venCherry ) expressed Mef2 (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 13p, arrowheads), but also that the new Mef2* cells 
at the outflow tract did not express myosin heavy chain (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 13e-h), indicating that these cells may be cardiac progenitor 
cells, which have not yet differentiated into mature cardiomyocytes. 
Overall, these data indicate that atrial cardiomyocytes may acquire 
cardiac progenitor cell attributes to become ventricular cardiomyo- 
cytes and moreover that the zebrafish second heart field residing near 
the outflow tract'*!’ may also contribute ventricular cardiomyocytes to 
recover the distal portion of the injured ventricle. 

To further elucidate the cellular events that take place during vent- 
ricular injury and recovery including the atrial-to-ventricular cardiac 
lineage switch, we analysed the cardiomyocyte structural and morpho- 
logic changes after ventricular ablation. To study this, we crossed the 
Te(vmhe:mCherry-NTR) fish to the reporter lines, Tg(cmlc2:actinin- 
eGFP)“"° (cmlc2 is also known as myl7) or Te(cmlc2:eGFP-ras)**?, 
which labels sarcomeric structures'® or outlines cardiomyocytes”, 
respectively (Fig. 3a—j, Supplementary Fig. 14), as well as performed 
N-cadherin immunostaining to examine cardiomyocyte cell-cell junc- 
tions (Fig. 3k-o). During ventricular injury, damaged ventricular cardi- 
omyocytes lost their rod-like shape"’, particularly at the outer curvature 
(Fig. 3g, h, asterisks), and as reported**, exhibited disorganized or 
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Figure 3 | Dynamic cellular remodelling occurs during zebrafish cardiac 
regeneration. a—o, MTZ-treated zebrafish: Tg(vimhc:mCherry-NTR; 
cmlc2:actinin-eGFP) (a-e), Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; cmlc2:eGFP-ras) 
(f-j), N-cadherin immunostained Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR) (k-o). 0 hpt 

(a, f, k); 12 hpt (b, g, 1); 24 hpt (c, h, m); 48 hpt (d, i, n) and 96 hpt 
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complete loss of sarcomeres and cell junctions between 12-24hpt 
(Fig. 3b, c, 1, m, asterisks), when ventricular function has reached its 
lowest point. In contrast, during ventricular recovery (36-48 hpt), we 
observed the reorganization of not only ventricular but also atrial 
cardiomyocyte sarcomeres, morphologies and adhesion junctions 
(Fig. 3d, i, n, Supplementary Fig. 14e). In particular, atrial cardiomyo- 
cytes at the AVC became more circular (Supplementary Fig. 14b, e) 
and lost N-cadherin localization at their cell junctions when they began 
to extend into the ventricle and differentiate into ventricular cardio- 
myocytes (Fig. 3n). Moreover, we also observed that these migrating 
atrial cardiomyocytes at the AVC initially displayed disorganized 
sarcomeric structures (Supplementary Fig. 14d, asterisk), but after 
populating the ventricle, exhibited enriched actinin-eGFP at the cell 
periphery/cortex (Fig. 3d, Supplementary Fig. 14d arrow) and fre- 
quently short bundles of actinin-eGFP labelled z-line structures 
(Fig. 3d, Supplementary Fig. 14d, arrowhead), closely resembling de novo 
sarcomere assembly'®. By 96 hpt when the ventricle has functionally 
recovered, the ventricular cardiomyocytes derived from reprogrammed 
atrial cardiomyocytes exhibited not only organized sarcomeres that 
align with other ventricular cardiomyocytes, but also localization of 
N-cadherin at the cell junctions (Fig. 3e, 0). Overall, these results reveal 
that atrial cardiomyocytes undergo activated cellular reprogramming 
following ventricular myocardial injury in order to initiate cellular events 
that permit their proliferation, migration and transdifferentiation to faci- 
litate ventricular regeneration. 

Because previous studies have shown that endocardial activation may 
be essential to regulate cardiac regeneration”’, we examined Raldh2 (also 
known as Aldh1a2) expression in ventricle ablated Tg(vmhc:mCherry- 
NTR) fish. Although Raldh2 is expressed weakly in control treated hearts 
(Supplementary Fig. 15a, c, g, h), its expression is induced throughout 
the endocardium of the ventricle-ablated hearts by 24-48 hpt (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 15b, d, k, 1). Using the Tg(tp1:eGFP)“”""* Notch repor- 
ter line, we also observed that Notch signalling (that is, tpl:eGFP 
expression) was specifically activated in atrial endocardial cells of 
Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR) MTZ-ablated hearts, as detected by the over- 
lapping expression between tpl:eGFP and kdrl:mCherry (Tg(kdrl: 
ras-mCherry)®”»), which labels endothelial and endocardial cell mem- 
branes in red” (compare Fig. 4a to b, 4e to f). Whole mount in situ 
hybridization of Notch signalling components revealed that notch1b 
and deltaD, which are normally present in the AVC and outflow tract 
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(e, j, 0). Asterisks indicate ventricular cardiomyocyte injury and death due to 
ablation. Dashed lines indicate the outer curvature ventricular cardiomyocytes. 
Inset shows the enlargement of the boxed area in k-o at the AVC. A, atrium; V, 
ventricle. 
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of uninjured hearts (Fig. 4i, m), exhibited increased AVC expression as 
well as activated atrial expression in ventricular-ablated hearts (Fig. 4), n); 
however, deltaC was absent (Supplementary Fig. 16). Because tp1:eGFP 
expression was strong in the ventricle (Fig. 4a, b), but notch1b and deltaD 
expression was not, we performed gfp RNA in situ analysis to confirm 
this tp1:eGFP ventricular fluorescence and discovered that RNA expres- 
sion of gfp was weak to negligible in both uninjured and injured ventri- 
cles (Supplementary Fig. 17a, b), indicating that the relatively robust 
tpl:eGFP ventricular fluorescence may be due to eGFP protein perdur- 
ance. Finally, we investigated whether these Notch-activated atrial endo- 
cardial cells genetically marked by Tg(kdrl:Cre)*”*; Tg(B-actin2:RSG)"* 
could reprogram into cardiomyocytes to contribute to the regeneration of 
the ventricle-injured heart, but found no evidence for such an event (data 
not shown). Conversely, we did not observe any of the genetically marked 
atrial cardiomyocytes (cre-atrGEP*) becoming endocardial cells (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 15i-I). 

Thus, to further investigate the importance of this injury-induced 
atrial Notch activation, we treated ventricle-ablated hearts with the 
y-secretase inhibitor, DAPT. As a result, DAPT treatment decreased 
the ability of these hearts to restore their ventricular morphology and 
function after injury (control 81%, n = 96/119 vs. DAPT-treated 39%, 
n = 52/132; Fig. 4h), which may be due to overall decreased atrial and 
ventricular cardiomyocyte proliferation (Supplementary Fig. 18). To 
determine how DAPT impairs this recovery process, we examined the 
expression of tp1:eGFP as well as the migration of genetically labelled 
atrial cardiomyocytes in DAPT-treated ventricle-injured hearts. We 
observed not only decreased tp1:eGFP expression in the atrium (Fig. 4d), 
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Figure 4 | Notch signalling is required for zebrafish cardiac regeneration. 
a-d, 30 hpt T'g(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; tp1:eGFP) control (a); ablated (b); DAPT- 
treated control (c); DAPT-treated ablated (d) hearts. e, f, Atrium of 30 hpt 
Tg(vmhce:mCherry-NTR; tp1:eGFP; kdrl:mCherry) control (e) and ablated 

(f) hearts. Arrow indicates endocardial tp1:eGFP expression. g, DAPT-treated 
96 hpt Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc:CreERT2; f-actin2:RSG) ablated 
ventricles. Dashed line indicates atrioventricular boundary. h, Recovery of 

96 hpt control and DAPT-treated Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc:CreERT2; 
B-actin2:RSG) ablated fish. i-p, notch1b (i-l) and deltaD (m-p) in situ 
hybridization on control (i, k, m, 0) or ablated (j, 1, n, p) Tg(vmhc:mCherry- 
NTR) hearts (dashed lines) at 24 hpt. DAPT-treated (k, 1, 0, p). A, atrium; AVC, 
atrioventricular canal; OFT, outflow tract; V, ventricle. 
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but also a reduction in the migration of cre-atrGFP” atrial cardiomyo- 
cytes into the injured ventricle (Fig. 4g). Consistent with these findings, 
DAPT also inhibited notch1b, deltaD and tpl:egfp expression in the 
atrium of ventricle-injured hearts (Fig. 41, p, Supplementary Fig. 17d), 
but increased notch1b and deltaD in the outflow tract of uninjured hearts 
(Fig. 4k, 0). Thus, these data indicate that atrial endocardial Notch activa- 
tion may be crucial to non-cell-autonomously regulate ventricle regenera- 
tion through the modulation of atrial-to-ventricular transdifferentiation. 
Overall, these results reveal that in vivo reprogramming of differ- 
entiated atrial cardiomyocytes can be induced by cardiac ventricular 
injury through Notch-mediated signalling and proceeds in distinct 
intermediate stages (Supplementary Fig. 19) in order to provide a novel 
endogenous cellular source for cardiac ventricular regeneration in zeb- 
rafish. Similar to recent cardiac-injury studies in zebrafish and mouse 
neonatal hearts, this process may be mediated through the activation 
of Raldh2 and Notch pathways’*”*, which may lead to sarcomeric 
reorganization*”, cardiomyocyte migration*’, and the re-expression 
of key early cardiac transcriptional regulators such as Gata4, Hand2, 
Mef2, Nkx2.5, Tbx5, and Tbx20°°”*. Although Raldh2 was expressed 
throughout the endocardium of the ventricle-injured heart as previ- 
ously described*”’, Notch signalling was activated primarily in the 
atrial endocardium. As a result, we speculate that Notch-activated 
atrial endocardium may influence the atrial myocardium, just as 
Notch signalling in the ventricular endocardium influences ventricular 
trabeculation™. Given that previous studies have shown that specific 
congenital heart diseases can arise from aberrant Notch signalling”, our 
studies also raise the possibility that abnormal reprogramming of car- 
diac lineages may be partially responsible for these heart defects. 
Although it remains to be elucidated whether mammalian atrial car- 
diomyocytes may also have a comparable transdifferentiation capacity, 
recent studies have indicated that mammalian cardiomyocyte progenitor 
cells (CPMCs) appear to be enriched in the atrium*** suggesting that the 
zebrafish transdifferentiating atrial cardiomyocytes may be analogous to 
the atrial-resident adult CPMCs. Alternatively, mammalian atrial cardi- 
omyocytes could reprogram into ventricular cardiomyocytes through the 
reactivation of early cardiac transcriptional factors, a process recently 
reported to reprogram cardiac fibroblasts into ventricular cardiomyo- 
cytes in mouse hearts”””°. Thus, future studies in mammalian ventricular 
injury models® using similar atrial genetic lineage tracing strategies as 
presented here, are warranted to further investigate the potential of this 
cardiac reprogramming process as an endogenous cellular regenera- 
tive therapy in human heart failure patients. Such a cardiac regenerative 
strategy could overcome current obstacles facing the translation of stem- 
cell therapies for heart failure patients, including the differentiation of 
autologous cardiac progenitor cells into ventricular cardiomyocytes as 
well as the delivery and integration of these differentiated ventricular 
cardiomyocytes into the patient’s ventricular myocardium. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Chamber-specific ablation and reporter lines were generated using the standard 
I-SceI meganuclease transgenesis technique (details in Methods). To perform vent- 
ricular cardiomyocyte ablation, Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR) zebrafish were treated 
with 5mM MTZ as previously described’. For lineage tracing experiments, 
Tg(vmhe:mCherry-NTR; amhc:CreERT2; f-actin2:RSG) zebrafish were treated 
with 101M 4-hydroxytamoxifen as previously described’. For Notch inhibition 
studies, zebrafish were treated with 100 14M DAPT. Live imaging, heart contrac- 
tion, immunofluorescence and whole mount in situ hybridization were performed 
as described in the Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Zebrafish husbandry and generation of transgenic fish lines. Zebrafish were raised 
under standard laboratory conditions at 28 °C. We used the following transgenic 
lines: | Te(-actin2:loxP-DsRed-STOP-loxP-eGFP)””* Tg(p-actin2:RSG)°, Tg(cmlc2: 
actinin-eGEP)“"" (ref. 16), Te(cmlc2:eGFP-ras) °° (ref. 17), Te(tp1:eGFP)""""* 
(ref. 20) , Tg (kdrl:ras-mCherry)*” (ref. 21) and Tekdrl:Crey°"* (ref. 13). The 
Te(tp1:eGFP)“”"" Notch reporter line used for these studies was previously confirmed 
for reporting Notch activity in the heart as well as other tissues using the mindbomb 
mutant’**"*, The construct to create T(vmbhc:mCherry-NTR)”” was generated by 
cloning a 2 kilobase (kb) vinhc promoter”? into the pBSKi vector”, and the mCherry- 
nitroreductase fusion gene was then cloned downstream of the vmhc promoter. The 
construct used to create Te(amhc:eGFP)*** was generated by cloning a 982 base pair 
(bp) amhc promoter (forward primer: 5’-GCTAAAGTGGCAGTGTGCCG-’3 and 
reverse primer: 5’-CGTGAATATGGTTTTCAGGAG-’3) into the pBSKi vector, 
and GFP was cloned downstream of the amhc promoter. The construct to create 
Te(amhe:CreERT2)“”° was generated by cloning a 4.5 kb amhc promoter (forward 
primer: 5'-CCTGGAACTCAACAATGCTC-’3 and reverse primer: 5’-GATCT 
GGATCTCTCCICAGTTG-’3) into the pBSKi vector, and CreERT2™ was cloned 
downstream of the amhc promoter. We injected 200 pg of each linearized DNA into 
one-cell-stage embryos and selected individual transgenic carrier adults by screening 
for fluorescent progeny. 

MTZ treatment. Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR) larval and adult zebrafish were treated 
with 5 or 10mM MTZ in egg or zebrafish system water for four hours and two 
days, respectively, at 28 °C in the dark as previously described*». As controls, age- 
matched Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR) siblings were incubated in 0.2% DMSO 
(dimethylsulphoxide) in egg or zebrafish system water. Treated zebrafish were 
washed with several changes of fresh egg or zebrafish system water at the end of 
ablation and then allowed to continue to grow in fresh egg or zebrafish system water. 
TUNEL. Using the in situ cell death detection kit, fluorescein from Roche 
(11684795910), fish hearts were examined for cell death by TUNEL staining. 
Specifically, zebrafish at the indicated stages were fixed with 4% paraformaldehyde 
(PFA), permeabilized with PBS with 0.5% TritonX-100 and then incubated in 
TUNEL staining solution at 37 °C for 2h. 

Immunofluorescence. Immunofluorescence staining was performed as previ- 
ously described**. The primary antibodies used in this study include: anti-GFP 
(chicken; Aves Labs); anti-Isl (ref. 11) (mouse; Developmental Studies Hybridoma 
Bank); anti-Mef2/C-21 (ref. 15) (rabbit; Santa Cruz Biotechnology); MF20/ 
anti-MHC (ref. 37) (mouse; Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank); anti-N- 
cadherin (ref. 38) (rabbit; courtesy of Q. Liu); anti-phospho-histone H3 (rabbit; 
Upstate), anti-Raldh2 (ref. 19) (rabbit; Abmart); and anti-Amhc (S46) (ref. 37) 
(mouse; Developmental Studies Hybridoma Bank). For the vmhc fluorescent in 
situ hybridization studies, GFP antibody was used to detect the GFP genetically 
labelled atrial cardiomyocytes. Raldh2 antibody was used to examine endocardial 
and epicardial activation during cardiac injury’’. The secondary antibodies used in 
this study include: Alexa Fluor 488 goat anti-mouse IgG, Alexa Fluor 488 goat anti- 
rabbit IgG, Alexa Fluor 594 goat anti-mouse IgG, Alexa Fluor 633 goat anti-mouse 
IgG, Alexa Fluor 647 goat anti-rabbit IgG from Invitrogen and anti-chicken IgY- 
FITC from Sigma. Fluorescent images were obtained using a Leica SP5 or Nikon 
C2 confocal microscope. 

in situ hybridization. Whole mount in situ hybridization was performed as previ- 
ously described’, using the following probes: amhc, deltaC (courtesy of J. Lenis), 
deltaD (courtesy of W. Clements), gata4, gfp, hand2, irxla, nkx2.5, notch 1b (cour- 
tesy of M. Lardelli), thx5a, thx20 and vmhc. vmhc fluorescent in situ hybridization” 
was performed as previously described” using single digoxygenin-labelled ribop- 
robe and detected by TSA Plus Cy5 Solution (Perkin Elmer). 

Cardiac contractile analysis. Live zebrafish were embedded in 1% low melting 
agarose in a glass bottom culture dish (MatTek), and the heart contraction was 
recorded by a high speed EMCCD camera (Hamamatsu). The heart function was 
analysed as previously described". The fractional area change was calculated as 
FC = (End diastolic area—End systolic area)/End diastolic area X 100%. 
Intracellular action potential recording. Adult zebrafish hearts were mounted in 
a chamber containing Tyrode’s solution of the following composition (mM): NaCl 
150, KC15.4, MgSO, 1.5, NaH2PO, 0.4, CaCl, 2, Glucose 10, HEPES 10. The pH of 
the solution was adjusted to pH 7.4 with NaOH. Glass pipettes with tip resistance 
30-40 MQ were filled with 3M KC] solutions. The hearts were allowed to equilib- 
rate for 10 min before spontaneous intracellular action potentials were recorded 
using an Axopatch 200B amplifier and pClamp10.3 software (Molecular Devices, 
LLC). Electrophysiologic intracellular recordings were performed on transdif- 
ferentiated ventricular cardiomyocytes (cre-atrGFP* venCherry”), endogenous 
ventricular cardiomyocytes (cre-atrGFP venCherry”) and atrial cardiomyocytes 


(cre-atrGFP* venCherry_). All experiments were performed at room temperature 
(20-22 °C). n = 5 hearts. 

Tamoxifen treatment and lineage tracing. Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc: 
CreERT2; f-actin2:RSG) zebrafish were treated with 10 uM 4-hydroxytamoxifen 
(4-HT) solution (Sigma) or 0.1% ethanol alone (control) at 72 hpf for 6h at 28 °C 
and then washed with fresh egg water several times. The ventricles of hearts with 
GFP genetically labelled atrial cardiomyocytes were then ablated at 96-120 hpf 
(n= 76) or at 4months (m7 = 23). Live zebrafish were embedded in 0.5% low 
melting agarose in a glass bottom culture dish as previously described*! for 
time-lapse imaging using a Leica M205FA stereomicroscope with a DFC310FX 
camera. The hearts were then collected at indicated time points post treatment, 
cryosectioned and examined under a Nikon C2 confocal microscope. 
Cryosection and histology staining. Adult zebrafish hearts were fixed in 4% PFA 
for 2h at room temperature and equilibrated through 15% and then 30% sucrose 
in PBS for several hours until they sank down to the bottom. Hearts were embed- 
ded in O.C.T. compound (Tissue-Tek, 4583) and frozen in liquid nitrogen. 10-um 
cryosections were prepared on a Leica CM3050 S cryostat. Masson’s trichrome 
staining was performed using the Sigma HT15 kit. 

DAPT treatment. Zebrafish were incubated in egg water with 100 1M DAPT 
(Sigma) or 0.1% DMSO alone (control) right after ablation until the zebrafish 
were fixed or examined at indicated stages. Treated zebrafish were washed several 
times in egg water after DAPT or DMSO treatment. 

Quantification and statistical analysis. To measure cardiac chamber size, 
Tg(vmhe:mCherry-NTR) hearts were visualized by bright field microscopy at the 
indicated conditions, and the cardiac chamber size was calculated by measuring 
the surface area of outlined chambers using Leica LAS AF software (n = 10). To 
determine average fluorescence intensity for each chamber, Tg(vmhc:mCherry- 
NTR; cmlc2:actinin-eGFP) hearts were visualized by confocal microscopy at the 
indicated stages, and average fluorescence intensity was calculated by measuring 
the fluorescence intensity of outlined maximal projections of cardiac chambers 
using Nikon NIS Elements software (n = 5). Cardiomyocyte surface area and 
circularity were measured by outlining single cardiomyocytes on confocal maxi- 
mal projection images of Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; cmlc2:eGFP-ras) hearts using 
the Nikon NIS Elements software (1 = 15, 5 cells per heart, 3 hearts) as previously 
described'*. Circularity was calculated as circularity = 4 X marea/perimeters’. 
To determine the percentage of the Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc:CreERT2; 
f-actin2:RSG) ventricles that was GFP positive, the measured GFP positive surface 
area of the cardiac ventricles as detected by confocal microscopy was divided by the 
measured total surface area of the cardiac ventricles as detected by brightfield 
microscopy. To determine the surface area and average fluorescence intensity of 
the Tg(vmhc:mCherry-NTR; amhc:CreERT2; }-actin2:RSG) atria, the atrial cham- 
ber surface area and fluorescence were measured in the bright field and GFP 
channel using the Nikon NIS Elements software (n = 5). P values were obtained 
by unpaired two-tailed Student’s t-test. 
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Severe malaria is associated with parasite binding to 
endothelial protein C receptor 
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Sequestration of Plasmodium falciparum-infected erythrocytes in 
host blood vessels is a key triggering event in the pathogenesis 
of severe childhood malaria, which is responsible for about one 
million deaths every year’. Sequestration is mediated by specific 
interactions between members of the P. falciparum erythrocyte 
membrane protein 1 (PfEMP1) family and receptors on the endothe- 
lial lining”. Severe childhood malaria is associated with expression 
of specific PfEMP1 subtypes containing domain cassettes (DCs) 8 
and 13 (ref. 3), but the endothelial receptor for parasites expressing 
these proteins was unknown*’. Here we identify endothelial protein 
C receptor (EPCR), which mediates the cytoprotective effects of 
activated protein C*, as the endothelial receptor for DC8 and 
DC13 PfEMP1. We show that EPCR binding is mediated through 
the amino-terminal cysteine-rich interdomain region (CIDRa1) of 
DC8 and group A PfEMP1 subfamilies, and that CIDRa1 interferes 
with protein C binding to EPCR. This PfEMP1 adhesive property 
links P. falciparum cytoadhesion to a host receptor involved in 
anticoagulation and endothelial cytoprotective pathways, and has 
implications for understanding malaria pathology and the develop- 
ment of new malaria interventions. 

Each P. falciparum parasite genome harbours about 60 var genes 
encoding different PfEMP1 types, enabling the parasite to attach 
infected erythrocytes to different receptors on the vascular lining’. 
This attachment drives malaria pathologies, but also prevents the pas- 
sage of mature-stage infected erythrocytes through the spleen, where 
they are destroyed. On the basis of the var 5’ upstream regions (UPS), 
PfEMP1 can be divided into groups A-E. In addition, the Duffy- 
binding-like (DBL) and CIDR adhesion domains are subdivided into 
147 subclasses (for example, CIDR«1.1)’. Despite a high rate of var 
gene recombination, many tandem domain arrangements—DCs— 
have been maintained through evolution, and are therefore thought 
to be of functional importance. The best example is DC2, also known 
as VAR2CSA, which mediates binding in the placenta® and is of key 
importance to the pathogenesis of malaria in pregnancy. Severe mala- 
ria in children is associated with expression of a subset of PfLEMP1 
molecules characterized by DC8 (a unique group B/A chimaeric gene) 
and DC13 (group A)’, but the endothelial receptor(s) for these proteins 
have remained undefined*?. 

To identify the DC8-PfEMP1 receptor, we produced a full-length 
DC8-containing PfEMP1 protein encoded by var gene IT4var20 from 
the FCR3/IT4 parasite. This 288 kilodalton (kDa) His-tagged recom- 
binant protein (rIT4VAR20) was screened against an array of 2,505 
full-length human plasma membrane proteins expressed on HEK293 
cells (Supplementary Table 1) using the Retrogenix Cell Microarray. 
One specific hit for rIT4V AR20 identified EPCR as a potential binding 
partner’. EPCR is encoded by the PROCR gene, and is expressed on 
endothelial cells in most tissues’°. Protein C binds EPCR, promoting its 


conversion to activated protein C (APC)’’. On endothelial cells, APC 
cleaves protease activated receptor 1 (PAR1) resulting in broad endo- 
thelial cytoprotective’ and anti-inflammatory effects'*. In the absence 
of APC-EPCR engagement, PARI activation can result in barrier- 
disruptive effects and activation of pro-inflammatory pathways’. In 
plasma, soluble APC exerts anticoagulative effects by the proteolytic 
inactivation of blood coagulation factors Va and VIIa”. 

To identify the EPCR-binding region in DC8-PfEMP1 variants, we 
expressed individual recombinant protein domains (Supplementary 
Table 2) from IT4VAR20 and two other DC8 variants (IT4VAR19 
and 3D7-PFD0020c), and evaluated binding to recombinant EPCR 
(rEPCR) by enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA) (Fig. 1a). 
For all three proteins, EPCR binding mapped to the CIDRa1.1 domain 
within DC8 and not to other extracellular domains. Using surface 
plasmon resonance (SPR) (Fig. 1c and Supplementary Fig. 2), the 
binding kinetics of the IT4VAR20CIDRoa1.1::EPCR interaction (dis- 
sociation constant (Ky) ~29 nM) was similar to that of the full-length 
protein (Kg ~10nM). This affinity is comparable to the binding of 
APC to EPCR, for which a Kg of 32 nM has been reported". These data 
confirmed that the DC8 CIDRa1.1 domain binds ECPR with a high 
and physiologically relevant affinity. 

Previous work has shown that the N-terminal CIDR domain of 
PfEMP1 has diverged in sequence and functional properties. Whereas 
group B and C PfEMP1 variants bind CD36, group A and B/A PfEMP1 
variants do not’. To investigate EPCR binding, a panel of 28 differ- 
ent CIDR variants representing both CD36-binding (CIDR«2-6) and 
non-CD36-binding subtypes (CIDRa1, 5 subtypes) were tested. Also 
included were full-length VAR2CSA and VAR3 (DC3) (Fig. 1b). All 
of the CIDRal.1 and CIDR«1.4 proteins, representing DC8 and 
DC13 from different parasite genomes, bound EPCR (Fig. 1 and 
Supplementary Fig. 2). In addition, the group A CIDRal.5 (DC15) 
and CIDR«1.7 proteins also bound EPCR. By contrast, other group A 
CIDR domains representing DC1 (CIDRo1.2/1.3), DC4 (CIDRa1.6), 
and PfEMP1 variants that facilitate rosetting between infected and unin- 
fected erythrocytes (CIDRS)"° did not bind EPCR; neither did group B 
CIDR« domains, VAR2CSA or VAR3 (Fig. 1b). As expected, the two 
group B CIDRa domains bound with high affinity to CD36 (Kg 
~12nM) (Fig. 1c and Supplementary Fig. 2). These results show that 
most PfEMP1 proteins have diverged into CD36-binding (group B and 
C) and EPCR-binding types (group A and DC8), although the binding 
properties of a small subset of group A variants containing CIDRa1.2, 
1.3 or 1.6, or atypical CIDR sequence types (CIDR, y, 5) remain 
unknown. 

Next we tested whether P. falciparum-infected erythrocytes expres- 
sing native DC8 PfEMP1 bound EPCR on endothelial cells. An FCR3/ 
IT parasite line expressing IT4VAR20 was generated (Supplementary 
Fig. 3) and found to bind human brain microvascular endothelial cells 
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Figure 1 | Binding between recombinant PfEMP1 and EPCR. a, Protein 
domain architectures (coloured boxes) and their ability to bind EPCR by ELISA 
(+/—). ATS, acidic terminal segment; ND, not done; NTS, N-terminal 
segment. b, EPCR binding (ELISA optical density (OD492 nm), + s.d.) of 30 
recombinant PfEMP1 proteins. c, SPR sensorgrams of PfEMP1 binding to 
EPCR and CD36. Binding was tested in twofold dilutions of PfEMP1 from 


(HBMECs) via the PfEMP1::EPCR interaction, as demonstrated by 
reversal of binding by rEPCR, anti-EPCR antibodies and antibodies 
against either the full-length rIT4VAR20 or the IT4VAR20-CIDRa1.1 
domain (Fig. 2 and Supplementary Figs 4 and 5). Recombinant inter- 
cellular adhesion molecule 1 (ICAM1), anti-ICAM1 antibodies, or 
antibodies against heterologous Pf{EMP1 domains did not inhibit 
binding. The binding of VAR2CSA-expressing parasites to chondroi- 
tin sulphate A (CSA), or platelet endothelial cell adhesion molecule 1 
(PECAM1)-mediated binding of IT4VAR02 (DC16-DC5 PfEMP1)- 
expressing parasites to transformed human bone marrow endothe- 
lial cells, were not inhibited by rEPCR, anti-EPCR-antibodies or the 
antibodies against recombinant IT4VAR20 (Supplementary Table 3). 
To confirm these findings, a further three DC8-expressing parasite 
lines (FCR3 IT4VAR19, FCR3 IT4VAR06 and 3D7 PFD0020c) were 
generated (Supplementary Fig. 3) and all were found to bind brain- 
derived endothelial cells via EPCR (Supplementary Table 3). Previous 
work has shown that DC8 and DC13 variants selected on brain 
endothelial cells also bind to non-brain microvascular endothelial cells 
from the heart and lung*». Binding of the FCR3 IT4VAR19b parasite 
line (previously described*) to brain, heart, lung and bone marrow 
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125 nM for rIT4VAR20, 0.5 uM for DD2VAR32 and DD2VARO1, and 1 1M 

for the rest. Green, protein infusion. RU, response units. d, Sensorgrams for two 
chips coated with EPCR. Red, EPCR-coated chip sequentially flushed with DC8 
CIDRo1.1 (2 uM), buffer alone, APC (2 1M), then buffer alone. Blue, EPCR- 

coated chip flushed with APC only. 


endothelial cells was evaluated and found to be mediated by EPCR 
(Supplementary Table 3). Altogether, these results demonstrate 
cytoadhesion of DC8-PfEMP1-expressing infected erythrocytes via 
EPCR on endothelial cells of diverse tissue origin. 

Next, we explored the EPCR-binding phenotype of two parasite 
isolates (1983 and 1965) from African children with severe malaria. 
As reported previously’, the ex vivo var transcript profiles of these 
isolates were dominated by DC8-coding transcripts. The isolates cryo- 
preserved at diagnosis were thawed, cultured and selected on rEPCR 
before the var transcript profile and binding phenotypes were estab- 
lished. The analyses showed that the cultured parasites predominantly 
expressed the DC8-encoding genes detected when the children were 
diagnosed (Supplementary Fig. 6), and that the parasite lines bound to 
brain endothelial cells via EPCR (Supplementary Table 3). This sug- 
gests that the parasites causing severe malaria in these children 
expressed EPCR-binding PfEMP1. To extend this observation, the 
binding phenotypes of 15 severe malaria, 5 uncomplicated and 10 mild 
malaria isolates were compared (Table 1 and Supplementary Table 4). 
Parasites were snap frozen at diagnosis, thawed and exposed to short- 
term in vitro culture (2-12 parasite divisions, without rEPCR selection) 
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Figure 2 | Binding of DC8-expressing parasites to human brain 
microvascular endothelial cells. a, b, Binding characteristics of IT4VAR20- 
expressing FCR3 parasites shown as median binding (percentiles: 10, 25, 75, 90) 
of n = 10 independent experiments in relation to the mean control binding in 
medium (a) and triplicate measures in one representative experiment of three 
(b). HBMECs, human brain microvascular endothelial cells. Binding was 


to give them an opportunity to recover and expand in sufficient num- 
bers for the binding assay. As previously reported’’, binding to ICAM1 
was higher in parasites causing severe malaria than in the control 
parasites (P< 0.03 and P= 0.0016 for parasites from children with 
uncomplicated and mild malaria, respectively). Among parasites from 
patients with severe malaria, EPCR binding was significantly higher 
than ICAM1 binding as measured in two independent assays (P = 0.01 
and P < 0.05, respectively), and EPCR binding was significantly higher 
among parasites causing severe malaria than in control parasites 
(P = 0.0078 and P = 0.0009 for parasites from children with uncom- 
plicated and mild malaria, respectively). These data show that EPCR 
binding is a common phenotype of parasites causing severe malaria, 
although studies including a larger number of children with different 
clinical manifestations will be needed to disentangle the role of EPCR 
binding in different forms of severe malaria. 

The pathogenesis of complicated malaria is far from completely 
understood and it is likely that there are several paths leading to severe 
outcomes. However, most of the pathology seems to be linked to an 
unrestrained inflammatory reaction in response to unchecked parasite 
growth. EPCR has been described as the “cell surface conductor of 
cytoprotective coagulation factor signaling”’’ and, interestingly, APC- 
EPCR-induced PAR] signalling downregulates 5 of the 13 previously 
described PfEMP1 ligands, including ICAM1 (ref. 6). We used SPR to 
investigate whether PfEMP1 might interfere with EPCR-mediated 
activation of APC. Pre-incubation of EPCR with either DC8- 
CIDRa1.1 or DC13-CIDR«1.4 domains prevented binding of APC 
(Fig. 1d and Supplementary Fig. 2b). This indicated that the DC8 
domain and APC competed for the same binding site. This was con- 
firmed by showing that monoclonal antibody RCR-252 (ref. 18), an 


Table 1 | Binding characteristics of malaria parasites from patients 
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measured in medium and in the presence of rEPCR (60 pg ml‘ or as 
indicated), anti-EPCR IgG (aEPCR, 20 ug ml_!), anti-ICAM1 IgG (aICAM1, 
20 pg ml’), anti-rIT4VAR20 IgG (aFL IT4VAR20, 500 pg ml’), anti- 
CIDRa1.1 IgG (aCIDRa1.1, 500 jig ml *) or control IgG against a recombinant 
PfEMP1 containing DCS (aDC5 IT4VAR02, 500 ug ml"). P values for 
comparisons were evaluated using the Wilcoxon test for paired differences. 


antibody that blocks APC binding to EPCR, also prevented parasite 
binding to endothelial cells (Supplementary Fig. 4). However, the 
affinity (Kg = 1 uM) of the commercial human purified APC used 
here was lower than that reported earlier for native APC™. Thus, the 
extent to which native soluble APC can inhibit parasite binding 
remains to be explored. Taken together, these findings indicate that 
adhesion of DC8-expressing parasites to brain endothelial cells is 
mediated by PfEMP1 interacting with EPCR at or close to the RCR- 
252 antibody-binding site. It further suggests that PfEMP1 binds 
EPCR near or at the same region as APC. Thus, EPCR-mediated 
parasite cytoadhesion could interfere with activation of cytoprotective 
and anti-inflammatory pathways, which in turn may contribute to 
severe malaria pathology (Supplementary Fig. 1). 

Soluble EPCR is shed from endothelial cells by the metalloprotei- 
nase tumour necrosis factor-« converting enzyme (TACE) (also 
known as a disintegrin and metalloproteinase-17 (ADAM17)) and 
circulates in plasma’’. The levels of soluble EPCR differ between indi- 
viduals, and high plasma levels of EPCR (up to 500 ng ml ') are assoc- 
iated with specific PROCR haplotypes”, which in turn are associated 
with a higher risk of contracting venous thrombosis’'. Of interest, 
with the addition of soluble rEPCR at levels between 15-300 ng ml}, 
a progressively higher inhibition of the binding between DC8- 
expressing parasites and endothelial cells was seen (Fig. 2b). It is a 
possibility worthy of further exploration that human polymorphism 
in EPCR is a balanced polymorphism protecting individuals against 
severe malaria at the expense of a higher risk of thrombotic disease. 

Our findings identify EPCR binding as a property of PfEMP1. 
Previous studies that aimed to link parasite-binding phenotypes to 
disease outcome have not tested for binding to EPCR and results have 


Parasites** HBMEC binding* HBMEC via EPCR+ HBMEC via ICAM1+ CHO ICAM1¢ CHO CD36¢ 
(95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) (95% Cl) 
Severe malaria (N = 15) 58 (40:80) 408 (20;50) 27 (8:48) 26 (10:42) 19 (8;34) 


Uncomplicated (N = 5) (P value ||) 
Mild malaria (N = 10) (P value ||) 


25 (14:34) (P = 0.021) 
24 (12:45) (P = 0.0039) 


7 (4:19) (P= 0.078) 
8 (4:17) (P= 0.0009) 


4 (1:20) (P = 0.027) 
2 (0;6) (P= 0.0016) 


4 (0;6) (P = 0.020) 
0 (0;1) (P= 0.0008) 


21 (12:25) (P= 0.75) 
10 (2:37) (P= 0.39) 


** Parasites were isolated from children admitted to hospital with cerebral malaria and/or severe anaemia (severe malaria), children admitted with uncomplicated malaria (uncomplicated) or individuals 


diagnosed during village surveys (mild malaria). 


* Median units. One hundred units representing optimal binding defined as the HBMEC binding observed with the IT4 parasite line selected to express IT4VAR20 (Fig. 2). Cl, confidence interval. 
+ Reduction in HBMEC binding by incubating parasites in the presence of soluble EPCR (30 pg ml!) oranti-ICAM1 monoclonal antibody (50 pg ml” +) given as delta binding units (HBMEC binding subtracted from 


HBMEC binding in the presence of soluble EPCR or anti-ICAM1). 
£ Binding to Chinese hamster ovary cells (CHO) transfected with ICAM1 or CD36. 


§ Among parasites from patients with severe disease, EPCR binding was statistically significantly higher (Wilcoxon test for paired data) than HBMEC ICAM1 binding (P = 0.01) or binding to CHO ICAM1 (P <0.05). 


|| Wilcoxon rank sum test for comparison to parasites from patients with severe malaria. 
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been conflicting. Most consistently, ICAM1 binding and rosetting 
have been identified as virulence factors”. However, the fact that 
DC8 and other EPCR-binding variants are frequently expressed in 
parasites infecting young children with limited malaria immunity”, 
and the ubiquity of endothelial cells expressing EPCR, suggest that 
CIDRo1::EPCR-mediated P. falciparum cytoadhesion is the major 
virulence phenotype for severe malaria. Intriguingly, in a small num- 
ber of case reports a recombinant form of APC (drotrecogin alfa)”*”” 
was used successfully to treat severe malaria infections with remark- 
able recoveries. The results presented here open new avenues for stud- 
ies of malaria pathogenesis, and possibilities for the development of 
new adjunct therapy and vaccines to treat or protect children from 
death from malaria. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Recombinant proteins were produced in insect” or Escherichia coli* cells (Sup- 
plementary Table 2), and anti-PfEMP1 antibodies were prepared as described*>”*. 
Potential PfEMP 1-binding partners were screened using Retrogenix methodology. 
PfEMP1::EPCR interactions were analysed by ELISA and SPR. Malaria parasites 
were cultured and PfEMP1 expression was determined using quantitative PCR, 
DBL« tag determination and flow cytometry*”*. The history of each parasite line is 
given in Methods. In Copenhagen, parasite adhesion assays were performed using 
robotic washing and radioactively labelled parasites. HBMECs” were provided 
by M. Stins (Johns Hopkins University). In Seattle, parasite binding assays were 
performed using endothelial cells from different tissues on glass slides. Unbound 
parasites were moved by inverting slides in medium and binding quantified by 
microscopy. Bone marrow endothelial cells were provided by K. Kellar (Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention). 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Recombinant PfEMP1 proteins and anti-PfEMP1 antibodies. Recombinant 
proteins were produced in insect” or Escherichia coli* cells (Supplementary 
Table 2), and anti-PfEMP1 antibodies were prepared as described**”*. In brief , 
the full-length exon 1 sequences of FCR3 IT4var20 and IT4var13 genes were 
codon-optimized for expression in Trichoplusia ni cells using the software 
GeneOptimizer. DNA constructs containing a His tag at the C-terminal end were 
synthesized by Geneart and subcloned into the baculovirus expression vector 
pAcGP67-A (BD Biosciences) modified to contain a His tag at the C-terminal 
end of the construct, by Geneart. Other insect-cell-produced proteins were gene- 
rated by PCR from genomic DNA using the primers shown in Supplementary 
Table 2, as described previously***°. Recombinant Escherichia coli proteins were 
generated as described previously*. Rat and rabbit immunizations and IgG pre- 
parations were as described previously’. Animal immunizations were conducted 
according to and approved by the Danish national Animal Experiments 
Inspectorate. 

Human receptor interaction microarray screening. Screening for human 
protein ligands of DC8 PfEMP1 was performed using the Retrogenix Cell 
Microarray technology. Detection of recombinant His-tagged PfEMP1 interac- 
tions with the vector-transfected HEK293-cell glass slide microarray was first 
optimized using an ICAM-binding recombinant full-length IT4VAR13 protein 
(rIT4VAR13). 

Retrogenix’s expression vectors encoding ICAM1 or CD28 (negative control) 
were each spotted onto glass slides, and a human HEK293 monolayer was grown 
on top and reverse transfected using Retrogenix’s optimized methodology. Slides 
were incubated with 10.5 pg ml_' His-tagged rIT4VAR13, and interactions were 
detected using a mouse anti-His antibody (Millipore) followed by an AlexaFluor 
647 anti-mouse antibody (Life Technologies). Slides were then imaged for fluor- 
escence and analysed using ImageQuant software (GE). For rIT4VAR20 receptor 
screening, 2,505 expression vectors, each encoding a full-length human plasma 
membrane protein, were arrayed across seven microarray slides, and human 
HEK293 cells were reverse transfected. See Supplementary Table 1 for the list of 
proteins screened. Each slide was incubated with 10.5gml' rIT4VAR20. 
Detection of binding was performed using the mouse anti-His antibody followed 
by the AlexaFluor 647 anti-mouse antibody. Protein ‘hits’ were identified by visual 
inspection using ImageQuant software (GE). This primary screen produced a total 
of 16 hits to rIT4V AR20. The vectors encoding each of the 16 hits were sequenced, 
confirming their identities. A confirmation/specificity screen was done, with each 
of the 16 vectors re-spotted and re-probed with rIT4VAR20, rIT4VAR13, or 
detection anti-His antibody alone, to determine which hits were specific for 
rIT4VAR20. In this screen only one hit, EPCR (PROCR gene) was specific for 
rIT4VAR20. 

ELISA. MaxiSorp immunoplates (Nunc) were coated with recombinant human 
EPCR (250 ng per well, Sino Biological, 13320-H08H, consisting of the extracellular 
domain of human EPCR Met1-Thr209 fused with a C-terminal poly-histidine tag) 
in PBS buffer pH 7.4 and blocked with PBS 3% skimmed milk. PfEMP1 proteins 
were added at a concentration of 10 pg ml~ y per DBL or CIDR domain in PBS, 1% 
skimmed milk and incubated for 1h at 37°C with gentle shaking. Peroxidase- 
conjugated anti-V5 antibodies (Invitrogen, R961-25) were added at a dilution of 
1:3,000 for 1h at 37°C (baculovirus-produced proteins) or 0.375 1g ml! rabbit 
anti-StrepII antibody (Genscript no. A00626) (E. coli-produced proteins). Secon- 
dary incubation with 1:400 anti-rabbit IgG/HRP (Alpha Diagnostics no. 20321) was 
carried out for E. coli proteins. Plates were developed with phosphate solution with 
0.012% HO, substrate and O-phenylenediamine (baculovirus) or TMB Substrate 
(Alpha Diagnostics no. 80091) (E. coli). The colorimetric reaction was stopped with 
3M H,SO, after 10 min and the OD was measured at 492 nm (baculovirus) or 1X 
stop solution (Alpha Diagnostics no. 80100) and read at 450 nM (E. coli). Reactivity 
with EPCR was tested in triplicates twice for E. coli-produced proteins and at least 
twice in duplicates for insect-cell-produced proteins, results from one represent- 
ative experiment are given. 

SPR. SPR experiments were carried out using a BIAcore T100 instrument (GE 
Healthcare). All experiments were performed in 10 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 150 mM 
NaCl at 25°C. Recombinant EPCR was immobilized on a CM5 chip (GE 
Healthcare) by amine coupling to a total loading of 1,200 RU. Binding partners 
were buffer exchanged into 10 mM HEPES pH 7.5, 150mM NaCl and dilution 
series were injected over the rEPCR-coated chip. Injections were 240s with 300s 
dissociation. The chip surface was regenerated in between injections with a 60s 
pulse of 10mM NaOH. Repeat injections showed that this treatment left the 
rEPCR-coated surface undamaged. The specific binding response to rEPCR was 
obtained by subtracting the response given by analytes to an uncoupled surface. 
The kinetic sensorgrams were fitted to a global 1:1 interaction model to allow 
calculation of the association rate constant, k,; dissociation rate constant, kg; and 
dissociation constant, Ka using BIAevaluation software 2.0.3 (GE Healthcare). 


Clinical parasite isolates. The clinical parasite isolates were collected during 
studies conducted in Korogwe District in northeastern Tanzania about 100km 
from the Indian Ocean’. Children admitted to Korogwe District Hospital with 
malaria symptoms were enrolled after obtaining informed consent from a parent 
or guardian. Children were immediately subjected to a clinical investigation, anda 
blood sample was collected for diagnostic and research purposes, after which 
treatment was instigated according to the national guidelines. Samples were also 
collected from patients recruited in two study villages during malaria surveys and 
diagnosed by a rapid diagnostic test. None of these patients had severe symptoms, 
and they were all treated as outpatients at the village clinic. The study received 
ethical clearance from the Ethical Review Board of the National Institute for 
Medical Research, Tanzania (National Institute of Medical Research/HQ/R.8a/ 
Vol.[X/559) and informed consent was obtained from all study participant and/or 
parents or guardians. The patient samples representing severe malaria parasites 
were selected from a database among patients having a Blantyre coma score <3 
and/or a blood haemoglobin <5 gdl-' (Supplementary Table 4). The samples 
from patients with mild malaria were selected on the basis of having a reasonable 
high parasite density to ensure a high culture success rate. Knowledge about ex vivo 
var gene transcription was not available when selecting the parasites to be tested 
for EPCR binding. At diagnosis pelleted erythrocytes (25-50 pl) from venous 
blood were preserved for later parasite culturing by adding an equal volume of 
freezing medium (28% glycerol and 3% D-sorbitol in a 0.65% saline solution) and 
then snap frozen in liquid nitrogen. Cultures of live parasite isolates were re- 
established by thawing in an equal volume of 3.5% saline solution, washing in 
RPMI and cultured with fresh uninfected red blood cells to allow reinvasion. 
Parasites were cultured for 4-22 days without any selection for binding phenotype 
until sufficient material was available for the binding assays. 

Malaria parasite culture, phenotype determination and manipulation. Malaria 
parasites were cultured and PfEMP1 expression phenotypes were determined by 
quantitative PCR and var gene or var gene type-specific primers to determine the 
transcript level of var genes in relation to two internal control genes, seryl-tRNA 
synthetase and aldolase, as well as by flow cytometry using PfEMP1-specific 
polyclonal antibodies as previously described*”*. The var transcript distribution 
of 1965 and 1983 parasite isolates were determined by counting unique DBL var 
tags from 48 clones obtained by capillary sequencing (Macrogen) of PCR products 
generated as previously described’ and cloned into pCR2.1 vectors. 

Parasites were selected for either specific PfEMP1 expression using antibodies 
to recombinant PfEMP1 constructs as described previously** and/or by selection 
for binding to HBMECs and rEPCR. 50 pg ml” * rEPCR was added in three spots 
(10 pl) onto the bottom of a 25cm? culture flask and allowed to adsorp to the 
plastic surface (2h, room temperature (24 °C)). The spotting liquid was gently 
aspirated and the bottom of the flask washed twice with PBS and blocked with 
skimmed milk (3%) in PBS (overnight, 4°C). The flask was washed twice with 
parasite medium and 3 ml of infected erythrocytes (parasitaemia = 2%, haemato- 
crit 2%) were added. The flask was then gassed with parasite gas mixture for 30 s, 
tightly capped and incubated on a rocking platform (10r.p.m., 1h, 37°C). 
Unbound erythrocytes were washed away using parasite medium and binding 
to spots was assessed using an inverted microscope. Ten millilitres of parasite 
medium and 200 il fresh human type O~ erythrocytes were added to the flask, 
which was gassed and incubated overnight (37 °C). The parasitaemia was recorded 
the following day. 

History of parasite lines. The FCR3 IT4VAR20 line was generated by alternate 
antibody selection using rat anti-rIT4VAR20 antibodies and panning on 
HBMECs. The FCR3 IT4VAR19a line was generated by rEPCR selection from 
an IT4VARO3-expressing FCR3 (FCR3 IT4VARO3) line” by three continuous 
selections for rEPCR binding as described earlier. The FCR3 IT4VAR19b and 
FCR3 IT4VAR06 lines were generated by limiting dilution from the ItG- 
ICAM1 line panned on immortalized transformed human brain microvascular 
endothelial cells (THBMECs). The FCR3 IT4VAR06 line was further enriched by 
selection for binding to rEPCR as described earlier. The 3D7 PFD0020c line was 
generated by alternating antibody (rat anti-DBLy6-PFD0020c antibodies) and 
rEPCR-binding selections. The FCR3 IT4VARO2 parasites were generated by 
antibody selection (rabbit anti-DC5-IT4VAR02 serum), and FCR3 VAR2CSA 
lines were generated by panning on BeWo cells. Parasite isolates 1965 and 1983 
were obtained from two patients diagnosed with severe malaria (described prev- 
iously*). The 1965 and 1983 parasite isolates were selected for rEPCR binding as 
described earlier. 

Parasite adhesion to HBMECs and CHO cells. In Copenhagen, parasite adhesion 
assays (Fig. 2 and Table 1, and Supplementary Fig. 4 and Supplementary Table 3) 
were carried out as follows. HBMECs” were grown in Endothelial Cell Medium 
(1001, ScienCell), and CHO cells (CHO wild type, CHO CD36 and CHO ICAM1; 
from ATCC) were grown in RPMI 1640 supplemented with 10% fetal bovine 
serum (Lonza), 0.125 4gml~’ gentamycin (Lonza) and 2mmol]~ L-glutamine 
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(Sigma-Aldrich). Wells in flat-bottomed 96-well plates destined for HBMECs were 
pre-coated with 100 ul fibronectin (2 ng cm *) (1918-FN-02M, R&D Systems) 
(overnight, 37 °C). One-hundred microlitres of endothelial cells or CHO cells with 
80,000 cells per ml were seeded per well and grown to a monolayer over 2 days. The 
day before the adhesion assay, ring-stage infected erythrocytes were radioactively 
labelled with tritiated hypoxanthine (7H) (Amersham; 8.75 MBq ml ' packed ery- 
throcytes) in hypoxanthine-free parasite medium and cultured overnight. Radio- 
actively labelled late trophozoite and schizont stages were purified using magnetic 
cell sorting (MACS, Miltenyi Biotec) and adjusted to 1.25 X 10” cells ml~' in 2% FCS 
(in RPMI 1640). Before the adhesion assay, HBMECs were washed once with PBS 
followed by addition of 20 1l 2% FCS in RPMI per well. For binding inhibition, 20 11 
of antibodies or proteins diluted in PBS were added to HBMECs in triplicates and 
PBS alone was added as a control. IgG-purified anti-PfEMP1 rat or rabbit antibodies 
were added to a final concentration of 500 4gml~’. Polyclonal human EPCR 
antibodies (AF2245, R&D) and monoclonal antibody to ICAM1 (MCA1615EL, 
AbDSerotec) were added at a final concentration of 50pgml~'. Monoclonal 
antibody (RCR-252) to human EPCR (HM2145, Hycult Biotech) was added at final 
concentrations of 5, 10, 20 and 30 pg ml !, rEPCR and ICAM1 (ADP4, R&D 
Systems) were added at a final concentration of 30,000 ngml | (titration with 
human EPCR: 0.3, 3, 30, 300, 3,000 or 30,000 ng ml). Twenty microlitres of 
late-stage infected erythrocytes were added to HBMECs and co-incubated on a 
rocking table for 0.25h to 1.5h at 37°C. Unbound infected erythrocytes were 
removed with a washing robot (Biomek 2000, Beckman Coulter). Radioactive mater- 
ial was harvested (Filtermate Harvester, PerkinElmer) and scintillation liquid added 
(Microscint 20, PerkinElmer). Radioactivity was measured in counts per minute 
(Topcount NXT, PerkinElmer). Adhesion to wells blocked with 2% human albumin 
(A-1887, Sigma-Aldrich) was also measured in addition to the total amount of 
radioactivity added per well (max-value). Adhesion was calculated as the proportion 
(percentage) of bound radioactively labelled infected erythrocytes out of the total 
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amount of radioactively labelled infected erythrocytes added per well. The binding 
was then normalized into units by assigning the value 100 to the percentage radio- 
activity bound and recovered under optimal conditions. The binding of FCR3 
IT4VARO2 and FCR3 VAR2CSA parasite lines to transformed human bone marrow 
endothelial cells (TrHBMECs) or BeWo cells, respectively, was performed as 
described earlier for the HBMEC-binding assay. Anti-PECAMI antibodies 
(BBA7, R&D Systems) were used at a final concentration of 20 Lg ml. 

In Seattle, parasite adhesion assays (Supplementary Table 3) were carried 
out as follows. Endothelial cell culture and adhesion of the FCR3 IT4VAR19b 
infected erythrocytes were performed as described*. Endothelial cells were primary 
human pulmonary microvascular endothelial cells (HPMECs) and human 
cardiac microvascular endothelial cells (HCMECs) (ScienCell), and immortalized 
THBMECs and bone marrow endothelial cells (BMECs; CDC) provided by 
K. Kellar. In brief, endothelial cells were grown to a confluent monolayer on either 
collagen- (THBMECs and BMECs) or fibronectin- (HPMECs and HCMECs) 
coated flasks, or on 8-well slides. The endothelial cells were incubated statically 
with gelatin-purified late-stage parasite. Unbound parasites were removed by 
inverting slides upside down for 10 min in binding medium, and bound parasites 
were quantified by counting. All binding assays were done at least in duplicate. 
For antibody inhibition assays, cells were pre-incubated for 15 min with 5 ug ml! 
of mouse monoclonal anti-human ICAM1 (clone 15.2, Abcam ab20), 0.1 mg ml! 
of polyclonal goat anti-EPCR (AF2245, R&D) or 50y1gml~’ of APC (Sigma 
P2200). For inhibition with rEPCR, gelatin-enriched infected erythrocytes were 
pre-incubated for 15 min with 50 pl ml’ of rEPCR before they were added to the 
cells. 


30. Turner,L.etal. Antibodies against PfEMP1, RIFIN, MSP3 and GLURP are acquired 
during controlled Plasmodium falciparum malaria infections in naive volunteers. 
PLoS ONE 6, €29025 (2011). 
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Through their functional diversification, distinct lineages of 
CD4* T cells can act to either drive or constrain immune-mediated 
pathology. Transcription factors are critical in the generation of 
cellular diversity, and negative regulators antagonistic to alternate 
fates often act in conjunction with positive regulators to stabi- 
lize lineage commitment’. Genetic polymorphisms within a single 
locus encoding the transcription factor BACH2 are associated with 
numerous autoimmune and allergic diseases including asthma’, 
Crohn’s disease**, coeliac disease*, vitiligo®, multiple sclerosis’ 
and type 1 diabetes*. Although these associations point to a shared 
mechanism underlying susceptibility to diverse immune-mediated 
diseases, a function for BACH2 in the maintenance of immune 
homeostasis has not been established. Here, by studying mice in 
which the Bach2 gene is disrupted, we define BACH2 as a broad 
regulator of immune activation that stabilizes immunoregulatory 
capacity while repressing the differentiation programs of multiple 
effector lineages in CD4™ T cells. BACH2 was required for efficient 
formation of regulatory (T,eg) cells and consequently for suppression 
of lethal inflammation in a manner that was T,-,-cell-dependent. 
Assessment of the genome-wide function of BACH2, however, 
revealed that it represses genes associated with effector cell differ- 
entiation. Consequently, its absence during T,., polarization resulted 
in inappropriate diversion to effector lineages. In addition, BACH2 
constrained full effector differentiation within Ty1, Tj;2 and Ty17 
cell lineages. These findings identify BACH2 as a key regulator of 
CD4* T-cell differentiation that prevents inflammatory disease by 
controlling the balance between tolerance and immunity. 

BACH2 is expressed in B cells where it acts as a transcriptional 
repressor of Blimp-1 (also known as PR domain zinc finger 1) and is 
critical for somatic hypermutation and class switch recombination”. 
Given the association of polymorphisms in the BACH2 locus with 
multiple inflammatory diseases in humans, however, we proposed a 
role for the transcription factor in the prevention of inflammation. To 
test this hypothesis, we characterized the phenotype of knockout (KO) 
mice in which the Bach2 gene had been disrupted’. Although pups 
appeared normal at birth, they developed a progressive wasting disease 
(Fig. 1a and Supplementary Fig. 1a) that resulted in diminished survival 
compared to wild-type (WT) littermates (Fig. 1b). Sera from KO mice 
at 3months of age contained elevated levels of anti-nuclear and 
anti-double stranded DNA autoantibodies (Fig. 1c). Gross examina- 
tion revealed enlargement of the lungs (Fig. 1d and Supplementary 
Fig. 1b) with highly penetrant histopathological changes (Fig. le), 
including extensive perivascular and alveolar infiltration by lymphocytes 


and macrophages (Fig. 1f). Examination of the gut revealed less severe 
and incompletely penetrant inflammatory pathology of the small intest- 
ine and stomach also associated with lymphocytic and macrophage 
infiltration (Fig. 1g and Supplementary Fig. 2). Consistently, we mea- 
sured elevated expression of the C-C chemokine receptors CCR4 and 
CCR9 on splenic CD4* T cells that guide migration to the lung and gut, 
respectively (Fig. 1h)'*"*. Accordingly, we found a striking increase in the 
number of CD4~ T cells in the lungs of KO animals, whereas peripheral 
lymphoid organs contained similar or decreased numbers (Fig. li and 
Supplementary Fig. 3). We also observed increased proportions of 
effector cells in both the spleen and lungs of KO animals (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 4a) and a substantial proportion of CD4* T cells in 
the lungs expressed the acute activation marker CD69 (Fig. 1j and 
Supplementary Fig. 4b), a finding indicative of their involvement in 
the inflammatory process affecting this organ. 

CD4* T cells can be characterized into a number of functionally 
specialized subsets depending upon expression of lineage-specific 
transcription factors and cytokines'*. T},2 cells have a central role in 
allergic inflammation and airway disease and are characterized by 
expression of the transcription factor GATA3 and cytokines such as 
interleukin (IL)-4 and IL-13 (ref. 15). Consistent with the presence of 
Ty2 inflammation, there were increased proportions of GATA3* 
CD4* T cells in the spleen and lungs (Fig. 1k and Supplementary 
Fig. 5) and elevated expression of IL-13 and IL-4 in the spleen, lungs 
and lymph nodes of KO animals (Fig. 11 and Supplementary Fig. 6a). 
By contrast, we observed no differences in the frequency of IL-17A* 
cells in these organs and only a minor increase in interferon (IFN)-y~ 
cells in the lymph nodes (Supplementary Fig. 6b). 

CD4* T cells can function to both drive and constrain immune- 
mediated pathology. Whereas effector (T¢) cells are often implicated 
in immune-mediated disease, FOXP3* Treg Cells suppress inflammat- 
ory reactions and have a non-redundant role in maintaining immune 
homeostasis'*’’”. Given dysregulated immune reactions in Bach2- 
deficient animals, we measured the expression of Bach2 messenger 
RNA (mRNA) in conventional and regulatory CD4* T-cell subsets 
and their thymic precursors from Foxp3°'? reporter mice, which 
express GFP under the control of the endogenous Foxp3 promoter. 
Bach2 mRNA was expressed at high levels in both conventional 
FOXP3° and FOXP3* (Treg) CD4SP thymocytes in addition to naive 
(Tai) and Tyeg cells in the spleen (Fig. 2a). 

Evaluation of conventional thymic maturation in KO animals 
revealed similar proportions of CD4SP, CD8SP and TCRB* cells 
(Supplementary Fig. 7). Given high levels of expression of Bach2 
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Figure 1 | Spontaneous lethal inflammation in Bach2 knockout animals. 
a, b, Body weight at 3 months of age (a) and survival (b) of Bach2 knockout 
(KO) and wild-type (WT) littermate females. c, Titre of anti-dsDNA antibodies 
and anti-nuclear antibodies (ANA) in the sera of WT and KO animals. d, Gross 
morphology of lungs from WT and KO mice. e, Histopathology scoring of lung 
tissue from WT and KO mice (n = 7 per group). f, Haematoxylin and eosin 
(H+E) and immunohistochemical (IHC) stains of WT and KO lung tissue with 
hypertrophy of bronchial epithelium (B), eosinophilic crystals (C), perivascular 
lymphocytic infiltration (L) and macrophage infiltration (M). g, H+E and IHC 


mRNA in CD4SP thymocytes, however, we wished to determine the 
cell-intrinsic function of BACH2 in regulating gene transcription 
within these cells. We reconstituted Rag] hosts with equal mixtures 
of lineage-depleted bone marrow cells (hereafter BM) from congeni- 
cally distinguishable Ly5.1° WT and Ly5.1” KO animals and mea- 
sured global gene expression in WT and KO CD4SP cells that had 
developed within the same host (Supplementary Fig. 8 and Sup- 
plementary Table 1). Gene set enrichment analysis (GSEA) of this data 
set (Supplementary Tables 2-6) indicated the loss of genes known to be 
dependent upon FOXP3 (ref. 2) or directly bound by FOXP3 (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 9a)’*. Consistent with these observations, Foxp3 
mRNA itself showed the greatest fold-reduction in expression amongst 
all transcripts measured (Fig. 2b and Supplementary Fig. 9b). Conse- 
quently, we observed a near complete absence of FOXP3* cells amongst 
KO CD4SP thymocytes in WT:KO mixed BM chimaeric animals 
(Fig. 2c and Supplementary Fig. 10). In animals reconstituted with 
either KO BM alone (Fig. 2c) or equal mixtures of KO and FoxP3! 
BM (Supplementary Fig. 11), however, FOXP3~ KO cells were present 
in both the thymus and spleen but at a lower frequency than when WT 
cells were transferred. Taken together, these findings indicated a cell- 
autonomous requirement for BACH2 in the formation of Teg cells in the 
thymus with an incomplete defect in non-competitive environments. 
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stains of small intestinal tissue lesions with hypertrophic crypts (C), 
lymphocytic infiltration (L) and macrophage infiltration (M). h, Expression of 
CCR4 and CCR9 on the surface of splenic CD4* T cells. i, Quantification of 
CD4* T cells in lungs of WT and KO animals. j, k, Percentage of CD4* T cells 
expressing CD69 (j) and GATA3 (k) in lungs and spleen. 1, Flow cytometry of 
IFN-y and IL-13 expression by CD4* T cells from spleen, lymph nodes (LN) 
and lungs. Mice were analysed at 3 months of age unless otherwise specified. 
Data are representative of = 2 independent experiments with = 3 mice per 
genotype. Error bars, s.e.m.; P values (Student’s f-test). 


Whereas a proportion of T,eg cells found in peripheral tissues arise 
in the thymus (thymic T,.g or tTreg)'*s induced Teg (iT eg) cells develop 
from conventional FOXP3” CD4* T cells in extrathymic tissues. To 
test whether BACH2 was required | for efficient formation of iT reg cells, 
we tracked the fate of naive CD4* T cells upon transfer into Rag] 
hosts. Although a proportion of WT CD4* T cells converted into 
FOXP3” iTyeg cells, significantly fewer KO cells underwent similar 
conversion (Supplementary Fig. 12). By contrast, KO cells showed 
similar stability of FOXP3 expression and survival upon transfer into 
RagI hosts over acute time points (Supplementary Fig. 13). 
Consistent with in vivo data, KO naive CD4™ T cells were markedly 
impaired in their ability to induce Foxp3 mRNA and form FOXP3" 
iT eg cells upon stimulation in the presence of TGF-B in vitro (Fig. 2d, 
Supplementary Fig. 14). Despite this, KO cells exhibited intact TGF-B 
and IL-2 signalling (Supplementary Fig. 15). Importantly, defective 
iT,eg induction in KO cells was rescued by reconstitution with 
Bach2-expressing retroviruses (Fig. 2e), confirming that BACH2 is 
required during induction for the formation of iT <g cells. In addition, 
Bach2 overexpression in WT cells enhanced FOXP3 induction under 
suboptimal polarizing conditions (Supplementary Fig. 16). 

Taken together, our results demonstrated a requirement for BACH2 
in the efficient generation of both tTyeg and iT yg cells. Accordingly, 
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Figure 2 | BACH2 is required for efficient formation of T,¢g cells. expression in Thyl.1~ (transduced) WT and KO naive splenic CD4* T cells 


a, Expression of Bach2 mRNA in thymic Foxp3eP- DP and CD4SP (SP), and 
Foxp3@P* CDA4SP Tyg cells and splenic cD4* Foxp3e- Thai and Tes and 
Foxp3oP* Treg Cells isolated from Foxp3“"” reporter mice relative to Actb 
mRNA. Thy, thymus; Spl, spleen. b, Volcano plot indicating differentially 
expressed genes in KO compared with WT CD4SP thymocytes from WT:KO 
mixed BM chimaeric animals. c, Intracellular FOXP3 expression in CD4SP 
thymocytes from mice reconstituted with individual or mixed transfers of WT 
and KO BM. d, FOXP3 expression in WT and KO naive splenic CD4* T cells 
stimulated in the presence of indicated amounts of TGF-B in vitro. e, FOXP3 


analysis of primary and secondary lymphatic tissues from KO mice 
at 3months of age revealed a deficiency in Teg cells resembling 
that in mice individually reconstituted with KO BM (Fig. 2f). Similar 
reduction in thymic T,¢g cell frequency was observed in neonatal mice 
before evidence of autoimmune disease (Supplementary Fig. 17). 
Furthermore, T,,., cell formation was Bach2 gene-dose dependent 
because mice heterozygous for the KO allele had reduced frequencies 
of Teg cells (Supplementary Fig. 18). Thus, T,eg cells are found at low 
frequencies in KO mice despite the presence of inflammation in these 
animals. Characterization of these cells revealed higher levels of 
expression of T,., cell suppressive molecules CD25, CTLA4 and 
GITR (also known as TNFRSF18), the activation marker CD69 and 
the marker of terminal differentiation, KLRG1 (Fig. 2g and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 19; P< 0.05)'°. Consistent with this terminally differ- 
entiated phenotype, Tyeg cells from Bach2-deficient mice failed to 
prevent colitis in long-term assays despite possessing acute suppressive 
function (Supplementary Fig. 20a-e)’”. 

Because T;.g cells maintain immune homeostasis in an immunodo- 
minant fashion, disorders resulting from their deficiency are amenable 
to rescue by provision of wild-type Teg cells. To test whether failure to 
maintain immune homeostasis in the absence of BACH2 was a con- 
sequence of defective immunoregulatory capacity, we reconstituted 
lethally irradiated Rag" mice with KO BM in the presence or 
absence of WT BM. Strikingly, although we observed massive induc- 
tion of effector differentiation amongst KO CD4" T cells and mucosal 
thickening of the large intestine accompanied by infiltration of KO 
cells when KO BM was transferred independently, these changes 
were prevented by co-transfer of WT BM (Fig. 3a, b and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 21a). Consequently, animals reconstituted with KO BM 
showed profound weight loss and diminished survival whereas co- 
transfer of WT BM prevented the induction of disease (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 21b, c). The dominant immunoregulatory effect exerted by 
Bach2-sufficient (WT) BM was dependent upon FOXP3 because BM 
from mice which possess an intact Bach2 locus but lack functional 
FOXP3 protein (Foxp3”)” could not rescue the phenotype induced 
by KO BM (Fig. 3c). Moreover, the lethal phenotype induced by KO 
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stimulated in the presence of 2ngml_' TGF-f and transduced with indicated 
retroviruses. f, Ratio of FOXP3" cells in thymic (gated on CD4SP) and 
extrathymic tissues (gated on CD3* CD4* cells) of 3-month-old WT (open 
circles) and KO (closed circles) littermates. iLN, inguinal lymph nodes. 

g, Expression of CD25, CTLA4 and GITR on the surface of splenic FOXP3* 
and FOXP3° CD4" cells from WT and KO mice. Error bars, s.e.m.; P values 
(Student’s t-test). All data are representative = 2 independent experiments 
with = 3 mice per genotype (a-c, f, g) or = 4 experiments (d, e). 


BM was rescued by transfer of purified splenic CD4* CD25* Treg cells 
from WT mice. Thus, BACH2 is required for the prevention of lethal 
autoimmunity through its role in T,.. cell formation. 

Taken together, these results demonstrated a non-redundant role 
for BACH2 in T,-g.-mediated immune homeostasis. For transcrip- 
tional repression, BACH2 is dependent upon a DNA-binding basic 
leucine zipper region located near the carboxy terminus of the protein”’. 
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Figure 3 | BACH2 is required for suppression of lethal inflammation in a 
Tyeg-dependent manner. a, CD44 and CD62L expression on splenic CD4° T 
cells descended from KO BM 6 weeks following individual or mixed 
reconstitution of Rag’ mice with KO and WT BM. b, CD3 staining of large 
intestine and lung tissue from mice 6 weeks following reconstitution with 
indicated BM. Arrows indicate KO T cells (L). ¢, Mass of mice following 
individual or mixed reconstitution of Rag animals with BM from Scurfy 
(FoxP3"), KO or WT mice with or without transfer of 4 X 10° purified splenic 
cD4* cD25* Treg Cells. Data are representative of = 3 independent 
experiments. Mass measurements were continued until <3 mice were 
remaining (c). Error bars, s.e.m. 
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We found that overexpression of a truncation mutant deficient in this 
region (Bach247") did not complement defective iT,.. induction in KO 
CD4* T cells (Fig. 4a), implicating its function as a transcriptional 
regulator in T,., cell formation. To identify genes whose expression is 
controlled by BACH2, we performed massively parallel RNA sequen- 
cing of KO naive CD4* T cells stimulated under iTreg polarizing con- 
ditions. Consistent with its role as a transcriptional repressor, a majority 
of differentially expressed genes were upregulated in Bach2-deficient 
cells (Supplementary Fig. 22). Strikingly, when we compared these genes 
with transcripts that were induced upon differentiation of naive cells into 
effector-lineage T};1, Ty72 or Ty17 cells, we found that 31.8% (877) of 
all upregulated genes (2,754) in Bach2-deficient cells were effector-lin- 
eage-associated genes (Fig. 4b, c). 

To test whether BACH2 has a direct role in mediating these trans- 
criptional differences, we measured genome-wide BACH2 binding in 
iT,g cells by chromatin immunoprecipitation with massively para- 
Ilel sequencing (ChIP-Seq), validating selected loci by quantitative 
PCR (Supplementary Fig. 23 and Supplementary Table 7). Remark- 
ably, BACH2 bound 43.6% of all derepressed genes, including 408 
derepressed effector lineage-associated genes (Fig. 4b, c). Examples 
from this group of genes are provided (Fig. 4d and Supplementary 
Fig. 24a), notably, BACH2 bound and repressed Prdm1, which 
encodes Blimp-1, a transcription factor critical in driving full effector 
differentiation in CD4* T cells”. BACH2 also repressed genes with 
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effector-lineage-specific functions such as Gata3, Irf4 and Nfil3, 
and [112rb1, [112rb2, Map3k8 and Gadd45g, which have important 
roles in Ty2 and Ty1 differentiation, respectively***’. Additionally, 
BACH2 repressed Ahr, which is involved in T},17 differentiation”*. 
Importantly, a number of effector-lineage-associated genes repressed 
by BACH2 encode proteins that transduce signals antagonistic to Tye, 
cell differentiation itself, including I/12rb1, [l12rb2 and Tnfsf4>”°. 
Repression of Ccr4 and Ccr9 by BACH2 (Supplementary Fig. 24b) 
was also of interest since it provides some explanation for the predom- 
inance of lung and gut immunopathology in KO animals. 

These data indicated that an important aspect of the function of 
BACH2 is to repress the differentiation programs of multiple effector 
lineages during iT ,¢g cell development. Accordingly, KO CD4" T cells 
stimulated under iT... conditions aberrantly expressed cytokines 
associated with effector lineages (Fig. 4e). To test whether BACH2 
stabilizes iT... cell development through repression of effector differ- 
entiation, we examined whether blockade of effector cytokines, which 
play an important role in positive reinforcement of effector cell differ- 
entiation, could restore iT,.. induction in KO cells. Whereas KO cells 
stimulated under iT,-g conditions preferentially differentiated into 
FOXP3° cells expressing T-bet, GATA3 or ROR}t, master regulators 
of the Ty1l, Ty2 and Ty17 differentiation programs, respectively 
(Fig. 4f), addition of neutralizing antibodies against IFN-y and IL-4 
partially reverted this phenotype, preventing aberrant induction of 


Figure 4 | BACH2 represses effector programs to 
stabilize iTreg cell development. a, FOXP3 
expression in GFP™ (transduced) WT and KO 
naive splenic CD4* T cells stimulated in the 
presence of 2ngml ' TGF-f and transduced with 
indicated retroviruses. b, Derepressed genes in KO 
compared with WT naive CD4* T cells stimulated 
under iT,., polarizing conditions. Proportion of 

\ effector-lineage-associated transcripts 
(upregulated upon stimulation of naive CD4* T 
cells in T}y1, Ty2 or Ty17 conditions respectively 
(pie chart) and genes that are directly bound by 
BACH in iT, <g cells (outer arc) are shown. c, Heat 
map indicating expression of effector-lineage- 
associated transcripts derepressed in KO cells (iT reg 
conditions), their expression in wild-type Ty1, Ty2 
and T};17 cells and binding at their respective gene 
loci by BACH2 (gene-body + 2 kb). d, Alignments 
showing binding of BACH2 to selected genes and 
their mRNA expression in WT and KO cells 
cultured under iT... conditions. e, Proliferation 
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T-bet and GATA3 and restoring FOXP3 expression. Interestingly, 
ROR}t expression in KO cells increased in the presence of anti-IFN- 
y and anti-IL-4 antibodies, consistent with the recognized ability of 
IFN-y and IL-4 to block T},17 differentiation. Consequently, higher 
levels of IL-17A were expressed by KO cells under these conditions 
(Supplementary Fig. 25). These observations raised the possibility that 
BACH2 might also constrain full effector differentiation amongst con- 
ventional T-cell subsets. Strikingly, and consistent with this hypo- 
thesis, we observed increased IFN-y, IL-13 and IL-17A expression 
when KO naive CD4* cells were stimulated under Ty1, Ty2 and 
Ty17 conditions, respectively. Thus, additional to its role in T,cg cell 
development, BACH2 limits full effector differentiation in conven- 
tional CD4* T cells (Fig. 4g). 

During specification of a variety of tissues, negative regulators 
antagonistic to alternative fates often act in conjunction with positive 
regulators to stabilize lineage identity’. We have identified a function 
of BACH2 in repressing the differentiation programs of multiple 
effector lineages in CD4" T cells. By doing so, BACH2 stabilizes the 
development of Tyeg cells while limiting full effector differentiation in 
conventional T cell lineages. Thus, at both a cellular and molecular 
level, BACH2 functions to constrain immune activation, enabling it to 
play a critical role in the maintenance of immune homeostasis. These 
findings help explain the emergence of BACH2 asa key node in human 
autoimmunity. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


Experiments were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committees 
of the NCl and NIAMS and performed in accordance with NIH guidelines. C57BL/ 
6), Ragi (B6.129S7-Rag1"Mo"), Ly5.17/* (B6.SJL-Ptprc*Pepc’/Boy]) and 
Foxp3? (B6.Cg-Foxp3”?"“"/J) mice were purchased from The Jackson 
Laboratory. Bach2 KO mice, which have been previously described’, were back- 
crossed >16 times with C57BL/6 mice. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Mice. Experiments were approved by the Institutional Animal Care and Use 
Committees of the NCI and NIAMS and performed in accordance with 
NIH guidelines. C57BL/6J, RagI’ (B6.129S7-Ragl'""™°"), Ly5.1°/" (B6.SJL- 
Ptprc“Pepc’/BoyJ) and Foxp3°'? (B6.Cg-Foxp3""""""/J) mice were purchased 
from The Jackson Laboratory. Bach2 KO mice, which have been previously 
described’, were backcrossed >16 times with C57BL/6 mice. 

Plasmid DNA and cloning. For the generation of pMSCV-IRES-Bach2-Thy1.1, a 
fragment of Bach2 cDNA was amplified by PCR from pMSCV-IRES-Bach2- 
EGFP’ using the following primers: forward, 5’-GTATTAGCGGCCGCAGACC 
ATGGACTACAAGGACGACGATGACAAG-3’ and reverse, 5’-GATGAAATC 
GATCTAGGCATAATCTTTCCTGGGCTGTTCGTCCG-3’ and cloned between 
the NotI and Clal sites within the multiple cloning site of pMSCV-IRES-Thy1.1- 
DEST (pMIT; Addgene 17442). pMIG-Bach2 and pMIG-Bach2““? have been 
described previously’®. 

Cell culture. CD4* T cells from spleens and lymph nodes of 6-8-week-old mice 
were purified by negative magnetic selection (Miltenyi) followed by sorting of 
naive CD4* CD62Lh8" CD44~ CD25~ cells using a FACSAria II sorter (BD). 
For isolation of T,.g cells, CD4* GFP* cells were sorted from Foxp3°"” reporter 
mice or CD4* CD25" cells were sorted from WT mice. Naive CD4* T cells were 
activated with plate-bound anti-CD3 and soluble anti-CD28 (10 ug ml! each; 
eBioscience) in media for 3 days either under: ThO conditions (media alone); 
Thl conditions (IL-12 (20 ngml |, R&D Systems) and anti-IL-4 neutralizing 
antibodies (10 pg ml ', BioXCell)); Ty2 conditions (IL-4 (20 ng ml |, R&D 
Systems) and anti-IFN-y neutralizing antibodies (10 1g ml ', BD Pharmingen)); 
Th17 conditions (IL-6 (20 ng ml ', R&D Systems), human TGF-B1 (2 ng ml, 
R&D Systems), anti-IFN-y neutralizing antibodies (10 ug ml!) and anti-IL-4 
neutralizing antibodies (10 ug ml')) or iTreg conditions (IL-2 (1001IU ml /, 
R&D Systems) and human TGF-f1 (5 ng ml ')). Where indicated, purified naive 
CD4" T cells were labelled with carboxyfluorescein succinimidyl ester (CFSE, 
1mM, Molecular Probes) for 8 min at room temperature. The labelling reaction 
was quenched by washing in FCS. 

Retroviral transduction. 20 1g of retroviral plasmid DNA along with 6 jig pCL- 
Eco plasmid DNA were transfected using 601 Lipofectamine 2000 in 3 ml 
OptiMEM (Invitrogen) for 8 h in antibiotic-free media into Platinum-E ecotropic 
packaging cells (Cell Biolabs) plated a day prior on poly-p-lysine-coated 10-cm 
plates (Becton Dickinson) at a concentration of 6 X 10° cells per plate. Media were 
replaced 8h after transfection and cells were incubated for a further 48h. 
Retroviral supernatants were collected and spun at 2,000g for 2h at 32°C onto 
24-well non-tissue culture treated plates coated overnight in Retronectin (20 pig 
ml '; Takara Bio) and 5ugml? anti-CD3 (2C11) and 5ugml? anti-CD28 
(37.51) (eBioscience). Supernatant was discarded and cells were applied to plates 
1 day after stimulation in triplicate wells for 24h in the presence of polarizing 
cytokines. Following transduction, cells were cultured on fresh anti-CD3 coated 
plates until analysis at day 5 post-stimulation. 

Antibodies and flow cytometry. The following fluorescent dye-conjugated anti- 
bodies against surface and intracellular antigens were used: anti-FOXP3 (FJK- 
16s), anti-IL-13 (eBio13A), anti-IL-17A clone eBiol7B7 and anti-GATA3 clone 
TWAJ (eBioscience); anti-Thyl.1 (OX-7), anti-Ly5.1 (A20), anti-KLRG1 (2F1), 
anti-B220 (RA3-6B2), anti-NK1.1 (PK136), anti-CTLA4 (UC10-4F10-11), anti- 
CD4 (RM4-5), anti-CD25 (PC61), anti-CD62L (MEL-14), anti-IFN-y (Cat 
554413), anti-IL-4 (Cat 554435), anti-CD44 (IM7) and anti-CD8a clone 53-6.7 
(BD Biosciences); anti-GITR Cat. FAB5241A (R&D Systems) and anti-CD19 
clone 6D5 (Biolegend). Cells were incubated with specific antibodies for 30 min 
on ice in the presence of 2.4G2 monoclonal antibody to block FcyR binding. All 
samples were acquired with a Canto II flow cytometer (Becton Dickinson) and 
analysed using FlowJo software (TreeStar). Intranuclear staining for FOXP3 was 
carried out using the FOXP3 staining kit (eBioscience). To determine cytokine 
expression, cellular suspensions containing T cells were stimulated in media con- 
taining phorbol 12-myristate 13-acetate, ionomycin and brefeldin-A (Leukocyte 
activation cocktail with Golgiplug; BD biosciences) for 4h. After stimulation, cells 
were stained an amine-reactive exclusion-based viability dye (Invitrogen) and with 
antibodies against cell-surface antigens, fixed and permeabilized followed by intra- 
cellular staining with specific anti-cytokine antibodies. Single-cell suspensions 
from lung tissues were prepared by mechanical disruption (GentleMACS, 
Miltenyi). Countbright beads were spiked-in for the flow cytometric quantifica- 
tion of absolute cell number (Invitrogen). 

Autoantibody enzyme-linked immunosorbent assay (ELISA). For measure- 
ment of antinuclear antibodies (ANAs), ELISA assays were performed on mouse 
serum according to manufacturer’s instructions (Alpha Diagnostic International). 
For the measurement of anti-dsDNA autoantibodies, dsDNA-coated plates 
(Calbiotech) were incubated with serum samples and anti-dsDNA titres were 
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evaluated using a horseradish peroxidase-conjugated anti-mouse antibody (IgG, 
IgM, IgA) (Alpha Diagnostic International). 

Quantitative reverse-transcription polymerase chain reaction (qRT-PCR). 
Cells were sorted or transferred into RNALater solution (Ambion) and stored at 
—80°C. Total RNA from pelleted cells was isolated using the RNeasy Plus mini kit 
(Qiagen). First-strand cDNA synthesis was performed using random priming with 
the high-capacity cDNA synthesis kit (Applied Biosystems) in the presence of 
SuperaseIn RNase inhibitor (Ambion). cDNA was used as a template for quanti- 
tative PCR reactions using the following Taqman primer-probes (Applied 
Biosystems): Actb (mm00607939_s1), Bach2 (mm00464379_m1) and Foxp3 
(mm00475162_m1). Reactions were performed using Fast Universal PCR 
Mastermix (Applied Biosystems) according to the manufacturer’s instructions 
and thermocycled in quadruplicate 10 pl reactions in 384-well plates. Signals in 
the FAM channel were normalized to ROX intensity, and C, values were calculated 
using automatically determined threshold values using SDS software (Applied 
Biosystems). 

Bone marrow chimaeras and T,e, cell rescue experiments. For bone marrow 
reconstitution experiments, Ragl ~~ mice were administered 1,000 Gy total-body 
y-radiation from a '*’Cs source before intravenous injection of BM cells depleted 
of mature lineages from single-cell bone-marrow preparations using antibody- 
coupled magnetic beads (Miltenyi). Bone marrow from 6-10-week-old donor 
mice were used except with Scurfy mice where 12 day old pups were used as 
donors. Where indicated, 4 X 10° fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS)-puri- 
fied CD4* CD25* T cells were transferred intravenously into mice 1 day after 
transfer of bone marrow cells. 

In vivo iT, induction. Rag] ~/~ mice were injected intravenously with 4 < 10° 
CD4* CD25~ CD45RB™®" cells from wild-type or Bach2-deficient mice. On day 
21 to 23, cells were isolated and analysed for FOXP3 expression. 

In vitro suppression assay. Varying numbers of WT and KO cD4* cD25* Treg 
cells were cultured in 96-well round-bottom plates with 5 X 10* CFSE-labelled 
naive CD4* CD62L* cp44!” responder (T,,.s,) cells along with 1 x 104 CD11c* 
dendritic cells used as antigen-presenting cells, isolated by immunomagnetic selec- 
tion (Miltenyi). Cells were stimulated with lpgml! anti-CD3 antibody (BD 
Biosciences) for 72h at 37 °C and 5% CO . Tyesp cell proliferation was measured 
by flow cytometry. 

In vivo suppression assay. In vivo suppression assays were done as previously 
described*!. Briefly, Rag2 ’~ mice were injected intravenously with 1 < 10° CFSE- 
labelled naive CD4* CD25~ CD45Rb™ (Tyesp) cells from CD45.1 mice with or 
without 1 X 10° wild type or BACH2-deficient CD4* Foxp3?* Tyeg cells. Mice 
were analysed on day seven for T,.5, cell proliferation by flow cytometry. 
Transfer colitis model. The transfer colitis model has been described previously’. 
Briefly, Rag] /~ mice were injected intravenously with 4 X 10° FACS-sorted naive 
CD4* CD25~ CD45RB"?" cells from CD45.1* mice with or without 1 X 10° WT 
or KO CD4* Cpasbish Treg cells. Mice were monitored weekly for weight loss and 
signs of disease, and killed at week 6. Sections of the proximal, mid-, and distal 
colon were fixed in buffered 10% formalin and stained with haematoxylin and 
eosin (H&E). 

RNA sequencing. RNA sequencing was performed and analysed as described 
previously’’. Total RNA was prepared from approximately 1 million cells by using 
mirVana miRNA Isolation Kit (AM1560, ABI). 200 ng of total RNA was subse- 
quently used to prepare RNA-seq libraries by using TruSeq SRRNA sample prep 
kit (FC-122-1001, Illumina) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. The 
libraries were sequenced for 50 cycles (single read) using a HiSeq 2000 sequencer 
(Illumina). Sequence reads from each cDNA library were mapped onto the mouse 
genome build mm9 by using Tophat, and the mappable data were then processed 
by Cufflinks**. The obtained data were normalized based on RPKM (reads per 
kilobase exon model per million mapped reads). To find differentially regulated 
genes, we used a 1.5-fold change difference between genotypes and a fourfold 
change difference between different lineages. 

Chromatin immunoprecipitation. T cells were chemically crosslinked and soni- 
cated to generate fragmented genomic DNA. Chromatin immunoprecipitation 
was performed using an anti-BACH2 antibody (N-2; Tohoku University). For 
sequencing of immunoprecipitated DNA, DNA fragments were blunt-end ligated 
to the Illumina adaptors, amplified, and sequenced by using the Hi-Seq 2000 
sequencer (Illumina). Sequence reads of 50 base pairs were obtained by using 
the Illumina Analysis Pipeline. All reads were mapped to the mouse genome 
(mm{9), and only uniquely matching reads were retained. After removal of redund- 
ant reads, enriched peaks were called using ChIP-Seq analysis tool MACS”. 
Around 20,000 peaks were detected at a P-value level of less than 1 X 10° * and 
false discovery rate of less than 5%. Peaks in +2 kb vicinity of gene bodies were 
assigned to genes to identify the bound target genes. For PCR-based confirmation 
of BACH2 binding, chromatin immunoprecipitation was performed as described 
above, and qPCR reactions were carried out on input and immunoprecipitated 
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DNA using the Power SYBR Green kit (Applied Biosystems) and primers as 
specified in Supplementary Table 7. 

Microarray analysis. 100 ng of total RNA extracted as previously described was 
amplified using Ovation Pico WTA System V2 (NuGEN) according to the manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Briefly, first-strand cDNA was synthesized using the SPIA 
tagged random and oligo dT primer mix in 10 pl reactions after denaturation and 
incubated at 65 °C for 2 min and priming at 4 °C followed by extension at 25 °C for 
30 min, 42 °C for 15 min and 77 °C for 15 min. Second strand cDNA synthesis of 
fragmented RNA was performed using DNA polymerase at 4°C for 1 min, 25 °C 
for 10 min, 50 °C for 30 min and 80 °C for 20 min. 5’ double stranded cDNA was 
used as the template for isothermal single-strand cDNA amplification following a 
cycle of DNA/RNA primer binding, DNA replication, strand displacement and 
RNA cleavage at 4 °C for 1 min, 47 °C for 75 min and 95 °C for 5 min in total 100 pl 
reaction. Samples were fragmentated and biotinylated using the Encore Biotin 
Module (NuGEN) according to the manufacturer’s instructions. Biotinylated 
cDNA was then hybridized to Mouse Gene 1.0 ST arrays (Affymetrix) overnight 
at 45 °C and stained on a Genechip Fluidics Station 450 (Affymetrix), according to 
the respective manufacturers’ instructions. Arrays were scanned on a GeneChip 
Scanner 3000 7G (Affymetrix). Global gene expression profiles rank ordered by 


relative fold-change values were analysed by using Gene set enrichment analysis 
software (Broad Institute, MIT). P values were calculated using Student’s t-test 
using Partek Genomic Suite after Robust Multiarray Average normalization. 
Statistical analysis. Student’s t-test was used unless otherwise specified to cal- 
culate statistical significance of the difference in mean values and P values are 
provided. For calculation of statistical significance of differences in clinical his- 
topathology scores, the Wilcoxon rank-sum test was used. 
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Rev-Erbs repress macrophage gene expression by 
inhibiting enhancer-directed transcription 


Michael T. Y. Lam!, Han Cho”, Hanna P. Lesch', David Gosselin', Sven Heinz!, Yumiko Tanaka-Oishi', Christopher Benner’, 
Minna U. Kaikkonen!, Aneeza S. Kim’, Mika Kosaka’, Cindy Y. Lee’, Andy Watt®, Tamar R. Grossman’, Michael G. Rosenfeld*’*, 
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Rev-Erb-a and Rev-Erb-f are nuclear receptors that regulate the 
expression of genes involved in the control of circadian rhythm’”, 
metabolism** and inflammatory responses’. Rev-Erbs function as 
transcriptional repressors by recruiting nuclear receptor co-repressor 
(NCoR)-HDAC3 complexes to Rev-Erb response elements in enhancers 
and promoters of target genes®*, but the molecular basis for cell- 
specific programs of repression is not known. Here we present evidence 
that in mouse macrophages Rev-Erbs regulate target gene expression 
by inhibiting the functions of distal enhancers that are selected by 
macrophage-lineage-determining factors, thereby establishing a 
macrophage-specific program of repression. Remarkably, the re- 
pressive functions of Rev-Erbs are associated with their ability to 
inhibit the transcription of enhancer-derived RNAs (eRNAs). Further- 
more, targeted degradation of eRNAs at two enhancers subject to 
negative regulation by Rev-Erbs resulted in reduced expression of 
nearby messenger RNAs, suggesting a direct role of these eRNAs in 
enhancer function. By precisely defining eRNA start sites using a 
modified form of global run-on sequencing that quantifies nascent 
5’ ends, we show that transfer of full enhancer activity to a target 
promoter requires both the sequences mediating transcription-factor 
binding and the specific sequences encoding the eRNA transcript. 
These studies provide evidence for a direct role of eRNAs in contri- 
buting to enhancer functions and suggest that Rev-Erbs act to sup- 
press gene expression at a distance by repressing eRNA transcription. 

To study the mechanisms underlying Rev-Erb regulation of macro- 
phage gene expression, we first determined genome-wide binding 
profiles in mouse RAW264.7 macrophages engineered to contain 
biotin-tagged Rev-Erb-« and Rev-Erb-B. Chromatin immunoprecipi- 
tation linked to deep sequencing (ChIP-Seq) indicated enrichment for 
both Rev-Erb-« and Rev-Erb-f at the promoter of the circadian target 
gene Bmall (also known as Arntl) (Supplementary Fig. 1a), in accord- 
ance with previous studies’’, We focused on a core set of highest 
confidence peaks (n = 1,544) occupied by both proteins for detailed 
analysis (Fig. la and Supplementary Fig. 1b). Most (~90%) Rev-Erb 
peaks were in intra- and intergenic regions at least 1 kilobase (kb) 
away from annotated transcription start sites (TSSs) (Supplementary 
Fig. 1c), exemplified by binding sites vicinal to the Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 
genes (Fig. 1b). In addition, ~70% of Rev-Erb-bound sites were in 
regions demarcated by high H3K4me1 and low H3K4me3, a combina- 
tion characteristic of enhancer elements’ (Fig. la). De novo motif 
discovery of Rev-Erb-bound loci returned significant enrichment 
for binding sites for Rev-Erb, PU.1, AP1 and C/EBP (Fig. 1c). PU.1, 
AP1 and C/EBP transcription factors are required for macrophage 
differentiation’® and have recently been shown to select the majority 
of the enhancer-like elements in macrophages"’. Colocalization of 
Rev-Erbs with PU.1 and C/EBP in macrophages was confirmed by 
comparison with direct binding data for these factors’! (Fig. la, b). 
Consistent with these findings, most of the Rev-Erb-bound sites 


defined here localize to enhancer-like elements specific for macro- 
phages (Supplementary Fig. 2a, b). 

We next performed global run-on sequencing (GRO-seq)”” in Rev- 
Erb-c/Rev-Erb-B-deficient and wild-type bone-marrow-derived macro- 
phages (BMDMs) from Tie2-Cre; Rev-Erba/o*. Rev-Erbp" ox{flox 
(double knockout; DKO) animals and Cre-negative littermates (wild 
type). Tie2-Cre expression in haematopoietic stem cells'’ resulted in 
excision efficiencies in DKO macrophages of 85% for Rev-Erb-x and 
92% for Rev-Erb-f (Supplementary Fig. 3). GRO-seq analysis indicated 
that 142 mRNAs were significantly upregulated in DKO macrophages 
(P value <0.005), and 71 genes were downregulated (P value <0.005) 
(Supplementary Table 1). Quantitative polymerase chain reaction with 
reverse transcription (qRT-PCR) confirmed upregulation of Mmp9 
and Cx3cr1 mRNAs in Rev-Erb DKO macrophages (Fig. 1d). Conversely, 
constitutive expression of either Rev-Erb-« or Rev-Erb-B in RAW264.7 
macrophages resulted in repression of Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 expression 
(Fig. le and Supplementary Fig. 4a, b). Analysis of multiple independent 
clones indicated that the extent of Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 repression corre- 
lated with Rev-Erb expression levels (Supplementary Fig. 4c-f). Genes 
that were upregulated in DKO macrophages were significantly closer 
to Rev-Erb-binding sites than downregulated genes (Fig. 1f), consistent 
with primary roles of Rev-Erbs as transcriptional repressors. However, 
only 3 of the 142 upregulated genes had Rev-Erb peaks within 2 kb of 
annotated TSSs, suggesting that Rev-Erbs primarily act to repress gene 
expression at distant enhancer-like elements. 

We next tested genomic regions containing Rev-Erb-binding sites 
for enhancer activity. A 983 base pair (bp) region surrounding the Rev- 
Erb-bound site at —5 kb from the Mmp9 TSS was cloned downstream 
of a luciferase reporter driven by a TATA-like promoter (Fig. 1g). This 
region increased reporter gene activity in RAW264.7 macrophages and 
was sensitive to Rev-Erb repression (Fig. 1g). By contrast, this element 
is inactive in a hepatoma cell line that lacks expression of PU.1 (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5). RAR-related orphan nuclear receptors (RORs) also 
bind to Rev-Erb response elements and constitutively activate gene 
expression". Consistent with this, we found that constitutive expres- 
sion of ROR-« increased activity of the Mmp9 enhancer element 
(Supplementary Fig. 6). Co-expression of wild-type Rev-Erb-B, but 
not Rev-Erb-f with a mutation disrupting sequence-specific DNA 
binding, antagonized ROR-« activation (Supplementary Fig. 6). Six 
of six other Rev-Erb-bound distal regions chosen for analysis were 
activated by ROR-«, four of which were antagonized by Rev-Erb co- 
transfection. 

Examination of GRO-seq data at intergenic Rev-Erb-binding sites 
exhibiting the enhancer histone signature H3K4me1™/H3K4me3”° 
indicated the presence of bidirectional transcripts (Fig. 2a—c), consistent 
with recent studies indicating that RNAs are transcribed from distal 
enhancer elements on a genome-wide scale'*"'”. To determine whether 
transcripts were being initiated at enhancers, we modified the GRO-seq 
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Figure 1 | Rev-Erb binding and function at macrophage-specific enhancers. 
a, Cluster plot of ChIP-Seq signals for the indicated transcription factors and 
histone marks flanking 2 kb from the centre of 1,544 Rev-Erb-binding sites. 
b, Genomic loci of Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 with ChIP-Seq signals for the indicated 
transcription factors and histone marks. The locations of the —5 kb Mmp9 and 
28 kb Cx3cr1 enhancers are indicated at the top. WT, wild type. BLRP, biotin 
ligase recognition peptide. c, Top enriched transcription factor (TF) motifs 
identified by de novo motif discovery at Rev-Erb-bound loci. %obs/exp, 
percentage value observed and percentage value expected. d, e, RT-PCR 
analysis of Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 mRNA in Rev-Erb DKO macrophages (wild type, 
N = 8; DKO, N= 7) (d) and in RAW264.7 macrophages engineered to 
express BLRP-Rev-Erb-« stably (control, N = 17; Rev-Erb-a, N, = 18; 
independent lines) (e). Data represent mean + s.e.m. *P < 0.005, **P< 0.01 
versus control by two-tailed Student’s t-test. f, Box and whisker plot of distances 
of nearest Rev-Erb-binding sites to genes exhibiting significant up- or 
downregulation in Rev-Erb DKO macrophages in comparison with all genes. 
The edges of the box represent the first and third quartile, and the whiskers 
indicated 1.5X the interquartile range. *P < 0.005, **P < 0.0005. 

g, Assessment of enhancer activity of the —5 kb Mmp9 Rev-Erb-binding region. 
Luciferase reporter was co-transfected with an empty (Flag3 x), Rev-Erb-« or 
Rev-Erb-f expression construct. *P < 0.005, analysis of variance (ANOVA) by 
Tukey HSD test. 


protocol to detect nascent RNA with a 5’ 7-methylguanylated cap 
(5'-GRO-seq). This methodology precisely localized start sites of 
well-characterized mRNAs (Supplementary Fig. 7) and identified 
eRNA initiation at 76% of the Rev-Erb-binding sites at enhancer-like 
regions of the genome (Fig. 2a). Most (56%) of these sites direct bidi- 
rectional transcription, exemplified by the Mmp9 —5 kb and Cx3cr1 
28 kb enhancers (Fig. 2b). No significant GRO-seq signal was detected 
in macrophages at locations of intergenic Rev-Erb-o peaks in liver® 
(Fig. 2c), consistent with cell-type-specific eRNA expression. 
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Figure 2 | Rev-Erb negatively regulates enhancer transcription. a, Cluster 
plot of tag counts for H3K4mel and H3K4me3 ChIP- Seq, 5'-GRO- “seq and 
GRO-seq at 544 intergenic Rev-Erb-bound, H3K4me1™/H3K4me3° regions. 
b, Genomic loci for Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 showing indicated tag counts for GRO- 
seq, 5'-GRO-seq and Rev-Erb-f. ¢, Distribution of averaged macrophage GRO- 
seq eRNA signal in macrophages flanking Rev-Erb intergenic sites defined in 
BMDMs (n = 544, blue) and Rev-Erb intergenic sites defined in liver (n = 521, 
red*). Mac., macrophage. ‘Plus’ and ‘minus’ refer to the direction of DNA 
sequences. d, Distribution of average 5’-GRO-seq signal from Rev-Erb-c- 
overexpressing (green) and control RAW264.7 macrophages (black) flanking 
the top 100 Rev-Erb sites. e, f, qPCR analysis of the —5 kb Mmp9 and 28 kb 
Cx3cr1 eRNAs in Rev-Erb DKO (wild type, N = 6; DKO, N = 5) (e) and Rev- 
Erb-o-overexpressing RAW264.7 macrophages (control, N = 13; Rev-Erb-«, 
N = 14; independent lines) (f). Data represent mean + s.e.m. *P < 0.01, 

**P < 0.005 versus control by two-tailed Student’s t-test. 


To determine whether Rev-Erbs regulate eRNA expression, tran- 
scription of nascent RNA at Rev-Erb-bound enhancers was examined 
in both loss- and gain-of-function models. Rev-Erb-B binding was 
strongly associated with a reduced 5’-GRO-seq signal at the most 
confident Rev-Erb-B-binding sites (Supplementary Fig. 8a). Analysis 
of the averaged 5’-GRO-seq signal at the top 100 Rev-Erb intergenic 
enhancers showed a marked decrease of eRNA initiation in macro- 
phages overexpressing Rev-Erb-« compared with control macrophages 
(Fig. 2d). Conversely, the GRO-seq RNA signal was increased overall 
in these same intergenic enhancers in Rev-Erb DKO macrophages 
(Supplementary Fig. 9a). In both loss- and gain-of-function experi- 
ments, the eRNA signal at the top 100 PU.1-bound enhancers showed 
no significant change (for example, Supplementary Fig. 9b), indicating 
that changes in eRNA are specific to Rev-Erb-bound elements. The 
effects of gain or loss of Rev-Erb function on eRNA expression at the 
Mmp9 —5 kb and Cx3cr1 28 kb enhancers were confirmed by RT-PCR 
(Fig. 2e, f). Overall, levels of de-repressed eRNAs in Rev-Erb DKO 
macrophages were inversely correlated to levels of eRNA repression 
upon constitutive expression of Rev-Erb-« (Supplementary Fig. 8b). 
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ChIP-Seq experiments demonstrated that gain or loss of Rev-Erb 
function also resulted in reciprocal loss or gain of H3K9 acetylation 
(H3K9ac) at Rev-Erb-occupied enhancers, respectively (Fig. 1b and 
Supplementary Fig. 10a, c, e-g), consistent with Rev-Erb-mediated 
recruitment of NCoR-HDAC3 complexes’. By contrast, H3K9ac 
was not changed at the global set of PU.1 enhancers (Supplementary 
Fig. 10b, d). Notably, constitutive expression of Rev-Erb-« had no 
significant effect on H3K4mel or PU.1 binding at Rev-Erb-bound 
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Figure 3 | Reduction of eRNA expression results in reduced expression of 
nearby mRNAs. a, (RT-PCR analysis of Mmp9 eRNA, and Mmp9, Ncoa5 and 
Cx3crl mRNAs for wild-type and Rev-Erb DKO thioglycollate-elicited 
macrophages transfected with control (siCtrl) or Mmp9 eRNA (sieRNA) 
siRNA (wild type, N = 4; DKO, N = 4). b, qRT-PCR analysis of Cx3cr1 eRNA, 
and Cx3crl, Csrnp1 and Mmp9 mRNAs for wild-type and Rev-Erb DKO 
BMDMs transfected with siRNA targeting Cx3crl eRNA (wild type, N = 6; 
DKO, N= 5). ¢, (RT-PCR analysis of Mmp9 eRNA and Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 
mRNAs in thioglycollate-elicited macrophages transfected with the indicated 
ASOs (n = 3-7 per condition). Ctrl, control. d, RT-PCR analysis of Cx3cr1 
eRNA and Cx3cr1, Mmp9 and Csrnp! mRNAs in BMDMs transfected with the 
indicated ASOs (n = 3-7 per condition). Data represent mean + s.d., with 
expression normalized to 36B4 in all cases. a, b, Statistical significance was 
determined by two-tailed Student’s t-test. c, d, Significance was determined by 
one-way ANOVA with Tukey HSD test. *P < 0.05, **P < 0.005 versus control. 
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enhancer elements (Supplementary Fig. 11a, b), despite the profound 
changes in eRNA initiation (Fig. 2b, d). 

Collectively, these results raised the possibility that Rev-Erbs repressed 
gene expression at a distance by regulating enhancer-directed trans- 
cription. Consistent with this possibility, changes in eRNA expression 
at Rev-Erb-bound sites due to gain or loss of Rev-Erb function were 
associated with changes in expression of the nearest mRNA (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 12a, b), and were better predictors than Rev-Erb bind- 
ing itself (Supplementary Fig. 12c, d). In addition, although levels of 
eRNAs are low at steady state’, 5'-GRO-seq data suggest that the 
extent of engaged RNA polymerase II (RNAPII) at enhancers is often 
comparable to that at promoters, as exemplified by Cx3cr1 and Mmp9 
(Fig. 2b). Three experimental approaches were used to investigate 
whether the synthesis of enhancer-directed RNA transcripts contri- 
buted to enhancer activity. First, we designed short interfering RNAs 
(siRNAs) that specifically reduced expression of eRNAs associated 
with the Mmp9 or Cx3cr1 enhancers in primary wild-type macro- 
phages. Reduced eRNA expression was associated with a corresponding 
reduction of Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 mRNAs, but not mRNAs from their 
nearest expressing genes, Ncoa5 and Csrnp1, respectively (Fig. 3a, b). 
Furthermore, these siRNAs reversed the de-repression phenotype 
associated with increased eRNA expression in Rev-Erb DKO macro- 
phages. Importantly, the siRNA directed against the sense-strand 
Mmp9 eRNA had no effect on expression of the antisense-strand 
eRNA or binding of PU.1 to the Mmp9 —5 kb enhancer (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 13), thereby excluding potential silencing effects of the siRNA 
on the transcriptional activity of the —5 kb enhancer itself. 

Asa second approach, we used antisense oligonucleotides (ASOs) to 
knock down Mmp9 —5 kb and Cx3cr1 28 kb enhancer eRNAs. ASOs 
mediate nuclear RNA degradation via an RNaseH pathway'®. This 
provides an independent method for eRNA targeting, as siRN A-directed 
silencing may alter enhancer function through ways other than RNA 
degradation’””. We systematically screened ASOs targeting the Mmp9 
—5 kb and Cx3cr1 28 kb eRNAs (Supplementary Fig. 14) and selected 
subsets of the most effective ASOs for detailed analysis. ASOs with the 
ability to reduce Mmp9 —5 kb sense-strand eRNA expression resulted 
in dose-dependent reduction of the corresponding Mmp9 mRNA, but 
did not affect the Cx3cr] mRNA (Fig. 3c). ASOs with the ability to 
knock down the antisense-strand Cx3cr1 28 kb eRNA reduced Cx3cr1, 
but not Mmp9 or Csrnp1 expression (Fig. 3d). 

As a third approach, we examined the functional significance of the 
Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 eRNAs using an enhancer assay guided by 5'-GRO- 
seq definition of eRNA start sites. The 983 bp sequence upstream of 
Mmp9 that confers Rev-Erb-regulated enhancer activity in RAW264.7 
cells encompasses a 388 bp central region containing the binding sites 
for PU.1, C/EBPs, AP-1 and Rev-Erbs, as well as start sites of sense- 
and antisense-strand eRNAs (Fig. 4a). Notably, the 388 bp core was 
significantly less active than the 983 bp sequence, which encodes the 
eRNAs (Fig. 4b). Expression of the sense-strand eRNA from the 983 bp 
enhancer was confirmed by RT-PCR using a reporter-specific primer 
for first-strand complementary DNA synthesis (Fig. 4c). Addition of 
DNA encoding the sense-strand eRNA, but not the antisense-strand 
eRNA, restored transcriptional activity to the 388 bp core (Fig. 4d), 
consistent with the finding that siRNAs and ASOs directed against the 
sense-strand eRNA resulted in reduction of Mmp9 mRNA expression. 
A similar activity of the sense-strand eRNA was observed when the 
983 bp or core enhancer elements were inserted in the reverse orienta- 
tion (Supplementary Fig. 15). Similarly, the central 210 bp of the Cx3cr1 
28 kb enhancer containing PU.1- and Rev-Erb-binding sites was less 
active than a 967 bp fragment encoding sense- and antisense-strand 
eRNAs. Adding back the antisense-strand eRNA, but not the sense- 
strand eRNA, restored the activity of the enhancer core (Supplementary 
Fig. 16), consistent with the results of the siRNA and ASO experiments. 

We next reversed the orientation of the eRNA-coding sequences rela- 
tive to the enhancer cores, thereby retaining any putative transcription- 
factor-binding sites but completely changing the sequence of any 
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Figure 4 | eRNA contribution to enhancer activity and consequences of 
knockdown in vivo. a, Experimental design for testing eRNA coding sequences. 
983 bp of the Mmp9 enhancer was cloned downstream of the luciferase reporter 
gene driven by the Mmp9 promoter. The yellow box represents the 388 bp core 
mediating transcription-factor binding as indicated by the ChIP-Seq tracks. 
Positions of transcription factor motifs are indicated in blue. Directional arrows 
represent eRNA TSSs defined by 5’-GRO-seq that give rise to ‘sense eRNA’ and 
‘antisense eRNA’ as indicated. The locations of RT and PCR primers for 
detecting plasmid-directed eRNAs are indicated. b, Luciferase activity of the 
indicated reporter constructs in RAW264.7 macrophages. Bars represent mean 
normalized values from eight independent experiments = s.d. (*P < 0.005 
versus all other indicated conditions). ¢, RT-PCR of Mmp9 plus eRNA 
normalized to the copy number of the indicated transfected plasmid DNA. Gel 
electrophoresis of PCR with or without RT is indicated on top. ND, not detected; 
WT, wild type. d, Enhancer reporter assays performed as in b with the indicated 
luciferase reporters. Dashed lines represent inversions of the sense or antisense 
DNA sequence relative to the core enhancer element (yellow) (bars represent 
mean normalized values from five independent experiments + s.d.; *P < 0.005 
versus all other indicated conditions). Statistical significance was determined by 
one-way ANOVA followed by Tukey HSD test. e, Sterile peritonitis was initiated 
by intraperitoneal injection of thioglycollate on day 0. Mice were injected with 
lipofectamine-siRNA complexes on day 1, and peritoneal exudate cells were 
recovered for analysis of Mmp9 eRNA, Mmp9 primary transcript (pre-mRNA), 
Ncoa5 and Cx3cr1 mRNA on day 3 (n = 15 per condition). Ctrl, control. Values 
were normalized to the average of 36B4 and cyclopilin A mRNA. *P < 0.05, **P 
< 0.005 versus siCtrl as determined by two-tailed Student’s t-test. 


potential eRNA product. In the ‘flipped’ Mmp9 plus eRNA construct, 
Mmp9 enhancer activity was reduced to a level comparable to the 
388 bp core (Fig. 4d), despite production of a ‘flipped’ eRNA (Fig. 4c 
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and Supplementary Fig. 15). Corresponding results were obtained for 
the Cx3cr1 enhancer (Supplementary Fig. 16). 

As even broadly expressed genes are often under the control of cell- 
specific enhancers, these findings raised the question of whether enhan- 
cers might be considered as targets for cell-specific manipulation of 
gene expression in vivo. To explore this possibility, we induced sterile 
peritonitis in mice and investigated the ability of siRNAs directed 
against the Mmp9 —5kb sense-strand eRNA to alter Mmp9 mRNA 
expression. Using lipofectamine-siRNA delivery’, the eRNA-specific 
siRNA, but not a control siRNA, reduced expression of the —5kb 
sense- strand eRNA and the Mmp9 primary transcript, as was observed 
in in vitro (Fig. 4e). 

We provide evidence that Rev-Erbs function to repress macrophage 
gene expression by repressing transcription from enhancers that are 
selected by macrophage-lineage-determining factors. The recent find- 
ing of widespread enhancer transcription raises the question of whether 
eRNAs represent ‘noise’ due to spurious transcription from regions of 
open chromatin, reflect an important role of enhancer transcription 
itself, or directly contribute to enhancer function. Our findings suggest 
that at least some eRNAs make a quantitative contribution to enhancer 
function, in agreement with findings for noncoding RNAs expressed in 
the vicinity of the p53 and SNAII genes”. These results do not 
exclude transcription-independent functions of the enhancer core or 
roles of enhancer transcription unrelated to the eRNA product. A major 
goal for the future will be to establish the functional relevance of eRNAs 
in vivo. As the expression of many widely transcribed genes seems to be 
controlled by cell-restricted enhancers, the expression of such genes 
might be altered in a cell-restricted manner by targeting corresponding 
functional eRNAs. Recent advances in the development of chemically 
modified ASOs that can effectively reduce RNA expression in vivo~* 
could potentially enable this effort, suggesting the possibility of an 
“enhancer therapy’ approach to the treatment of disease. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


BMDMsand thioglycollate-elicited macrophages (ThioMac) were generated from 
4—6-week-old Rev-Erbo!**, Rev-Erbp Tox/flox mice with or without Tie2-Cre as 
previously described”’. Rev-Erb- and Rev-Erb-B were tagged with BLRP for in 
vivo biotinylation in RAW264.7 macrophages expressing Escherichia coli biotin 
ligase'’. Biotin-based or antibody-based ChIP-Seq were performed as described". 
Preparation for GRO and library sequencing was performed as described previously’®. 
5'-GRO-seq was performed using modifications of the GRO-seq protocol enabling 
specific amplification of the 5’ ends of capped transcripts. Identification and quan- 
titation of ChIP-Seq peaks, GRO-seq and 5’-GRO-seq transcripts and de novo 
transcription factor motif discovery were performed using HOMER (http:// 
biowhat.ucsd.edu/homer)'*”*. For expression analysis, RNA was harvested from 
macrophages using RNEasy kit (Qiagen), treated with Turbo-DNases (Ambion) 
and reverse transcribed using SuperScript III Reverse-Transcriptase (Invitrogen) 
with random hexamers. Values determined for mRNA or eRNA, using qPCR, 
are normalized to 36B4 mRNA content from at least three independent experi- 
ments in triplicates. For RNA interference (RNAi) experiments, non-targeting 
siRNA oligonucleotides or siRNA directed against Mmp9 and Cx3crl eRNA 
(Dharmacon) were transfected using DeliverX (Affymetrix) or Lipofectamine 
2000 (Invitrogen) into ThioMac or BMDMs, respectively. For ASO experiments, 
non-target ASO (ASO control, Isis Pharmaceuticals no. 129700) or Mmp9-directed 
ASO (Mmp9 eRNAI, Isis no. 566237; Mmp9 eRNA2, Isis no. 566241) were trans- 
fected into ThioMac using Cytofectin (Gene Therapy System). Rev-Erb-bound 
enhancers were cloned into pGL4-based reporter and tested in RAW 264.7 macro- 
phages as described'’. Thioglycollate-elicited sterile peritonitis and in vivo RNAi 
experiments were performed as described”. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Reagents and expression plasmids. Rabbit anti-PU.1 (SC-352) was from Santa 
Cruz Biotechnology. Rabbit anti-H3K4mel (8895) was purchased from Abcam. 
Rabbit anti-H3K9ac (07-352) was purchased from Millipore. Expression constructs 
for Rev-Erb-« (amino acid 1-614), Rev-Erb-B (amino acid 1-576) and ROR-o 
(amino acid 1-460) were cloned into p3 Flag-CMV7.1 (Sigma) at NotI and BamHI 
sites. The following primers were used. Rev-Erb-a: 5’-AGCTTGCGGCCGCTAT 
GACGACCCTGGACTCC-3', 5'-ATTACGGATCCTCACTGGGCGTCCACC 
CG-3'; Rev-Erb-B: 5’-AGCTTGCGGCCGCTATGGAGCTGAACGCAGGA-3’, 
5'-ATTACGGATCCTTAAGGATGAACTTTAA-3'; ROR-«: 5'-AGCTTGCG 
GCCGCTATGAAAGCTCAAATTGAA-3', 5'-ACCCGGGATCCTTACCCAT 
CGATTTGCATG-3’. Mutation of the DNA-binding domain of Rev-Erb-B was 
generated using QuickChange II site-directed mutagenesis (Stratagene). The 
cysteines in the zinc finger domain (Rev-Erb-f, amino acid 133 and 136) were 
mutated to alanines using the following oligonucleotides, with mutated sequence 
in bold: Rev-Erb-B sense: 5'-AGTGGCATGGTTCTACTGGCTAAAGTCGCTG 
GGGATGTGGCATCAGG-3’; antisense: 5'-CCTGATGCCACATCCCCAGCG 
ACTTTAGCCAGTAGAACCATGCCACT-3’. 

Rev-Erb DKO mice and genotyping. Mice with floxed alleles for Rev-Erb-a 
and Rev-Erb-B were prepared as described*>. Rev-Erbol!”!"*; Rev-Erbpis* 
mice were crossed with Tie2-Cre; Rev-Erbof°"; Rev-Erb3" oxiflox mice to obtain 
haematopoietic-specific knockout of Rev-Erbs. Littermates without the Tie2-Cre 
transgene were used as controls. DNA was harvested from mouse tails or from 
macrophages, and standard PCR protocol was used for genotyping. The Tie2-Cre 
transgene was detected using primers 5’-GCATTACCGGTCGATGCAACGAGT 
GATGAG-3’ and 5'-GAGTGAACGAACCTGGTCGAAATCAGTGCG-3’, yielding 
a 408 bp PCR product. Genotyping PCR primers 5’-TCTCCGTTGGCATGTCT 
AGAGATGG-3’ and 5’-GAAGAGTGTGTGTTTGCCCAAGAGG-3’ were used 
to distinguish wild-type (191 bp) and floxed (332 bp) alleles in the Rev-Erba locus. 
Genotyping PCR primers 5'-GGTTAGGTTTGTGAGTGTCCACAGC-3’ and 
5'-AAGTGCTCCAACAAGGTAGTGCA-3’ were used to distinguish wild-type 
(236 bp) and floxed (377 bp) alleles in the Rev-Erbf locus. 

Generation of biotin-tagged Rev-Erb-a and Rev-Erb-B. Details on generating 
biotin-tagged proteins stably expressed in RAW264.7 macrophages were prev- 
iously published''. Briefly, Rev-Erbs were fused in-frame at the N terminus with 
amino acid peptide MAGGLNDIFEAQKIEW HED TGGGGSGGGGSGENLYFQS 
containing a BLRP anda TEV-protease-specific cleavage sequence (in bold). BLRP- 
empty, BLRP-Rev-Erb-« or BLRP-Rev-Erb-f expression plasmid was trans- 
fected into RAW264.7 macrophages engineered to stably express BirA. G418 
(275 ng ml!) and puromycin (2.5 ug ml ') were used for stable selection. 
Multiple stable cell lines were isolated and screened for BLRP-Rev-Erb expression 
and biotinylation by western blot using anti Avi-tag antibody specifically recog- 
nizing the BLRP tag (Genscript) or HRP-streptavidin (Jackson Immunoresearch), 
respectively. 

The following primers were used for cloning full-length Rev-Erb-« and Rev- 
Erb-f at the NotI/Pmell sites in the BLRP expression constructs. BLRP-Rev-Erb-a, 
AGCTTGCGGCCGCTATGACGACCCTGGACTCC, AGCTTTGTTTAAACT 
CACTGGGCGTCCACCCG; BLRP-Rev-Erb-f, AGCTTGCGGCCGCTATGG 
AGCTGAACGCAGGA, AGCTTTGTTTAAACTTAAGGATGAACTTTAA. 
ChIP-Seq. Detailed protocols for antibody-based ChIP experiments were previously 
described"’. ChIP for biotinylated Rev-Erbs was performed as described"! with the 
following modifications. Sonicated chromatin was incubated with BSA-blocked 
streptavidin T1 Dynabeads (Invitrogen) overnight at 4 °C with rotation. The captured 
biotin-streptavidin complexes were washed, and samples were equilibrated in 
TEV buffer (50mM Tris-HCl, pH 8.0, 100mM NaCl, 0.1% NP-40 (CA630), 
0.5mM EDTA) for 5 min at room temperature (25 °C), followed by AcTEV protease 
(Invitrogen) digestion (5-10 U) for 1h at room temperature in 40 pl TEV buffer. 
The streptavidin-conjugated beads were eluted again with TEV buffer with 10 min 
incubation at room temperature. Eluted samples were reverse cross-linked and 
RNaseA- and proteinase-K-treated following a standard ChIP protocol''. ChIP 
fragments were ligated to Genomic adaptor (Illumina) or NEXTflex DNA barcode 
adaptors (BioO Scientific). Adaptor ligated DNA fragments were size selected 
(150-250 bp), PCR amplified and sequenced on the Illumina Genome Analyzer 
or HiSeq system according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 

ChIP-Seq analysis and de novo motif discovery. ChIP-Seq peak identification, 
quality control, and motif analysis were performed using HOMER (http://biowhat. 
ucsd.edu/homer) as described'"'®. Peaks from separate experiments were considered 
co-bound if their peak centres were located within 200 bp of each other. For de novo 
motif analysis, transcription factor motif finding was performed on + 100 bp relative 
to the peak centre defined from ChIP-Seq. Peak sequences were compared to random 
genomic fragments of the same size and normalized G+C content to identify 
motifs enriched in the ChIP-Seq targeted sequence. To generate histograms for 
the average distribution of tag densities, position-corrected, normalized tags in 


40 bp windows were tabulated within the indicated distance from specific sites in 
the genome (that is, Rev-Erb-binding sites). Clustering plots for normalized tag 
densities at each genomic region were generated using HOMER and then clustered 
using Cluster (http://bonsai.hgc.jp/~mdehoon/software/cluster/) and visualized 
using Java TreeView”. 

GRO-seq. GRO and library preparation for sequencing was described previously'®. 
Four 10-cm plates of confluent BMDMs from wild-type control or Rev-Erb DKO 
were used as the starting material. Two biological samples were used per group. 
Approximately 10 million nuclei per sample were extracted and used for run-on 
and BrU incorporation. BrU-labelled nascent transcripts were immunoprecipiated 
with anti-BrdU agarose beads (Santa Cruz Biotech), washed, eluted and precipi- 
tated in ethanol. 

BrU-precipitated RNA was subjected to first-strand cDNA synthesis. First, 
polyA tails were added using Poly(A)-polymerase (NEB). Reverse transcription 
was then performed using Scriptscript III Reverse Transcriptase (Invitrogen) with 
oNTI223 primer (5'-pGATCGTCGGACTGTAGAACTCT; CAAGCAGAAGA 
CGGCATACGATTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTVN-3’) where the p indicates 5’ 
phosphorylation, the semi-colon indicates the abasic dSpacer furan, and VN 
indicates degenerate nucleotides. Subsequently, excess oNTI223 primers were 
removed by Exonuclease I (Fermentas). First-strand cDNA products were frag- 
mented with basic hydrolysis and size selected (105-400 nucleotides) in a 10% 
polyacrylamide TBE-urea gel (Invitrogen). 

cDNA was subsequently circularized using CircLigase (Epicentre), and relinear- 
ized at the basic dSpacer furan with Apel (NEB). The single-stranded DNA 
(ssDNA) template was amplified to generate DNA for sequencing by Phusion 
Hig-Fidelity DNA Polymerase (Thermo Science) with primers oNTI200 (5’- 
CAAGCAGAAGACGGCATA-3’) and oNTI201 (5'-AATG ATACGGCGACCA 
CCGACAGGTTCAGAGTTCTACAGTCCGACG-3’). PCR product was purified 
and size selected (140-225 bp) by gel electrophoresis on a non-denaturing 8% 
polyacrylamide TBE gel (Invitrogen). Purified DNA was then sequenced on 
Illumina Genome Analyzer II according to the manufacturer’s instructions with 
the small RNA sequencing primer 5’-CGACAGGTTCAGAGTTCTACAGTCC 
GACGATC-3’. 
5’-GRO-seq. Reactions were stopped and RNA was extracted with 450 ll Trizol 
LS reagent (Invitrogen), both according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Following DNase treatment, the RNA was hydrolysed in 20 pl total volume with 
2 ul RNA fragmentation buffer (Ambion) for 10 min, and divalent cations were 
removed by gel filtration. Fragmented RNA was then 3’-dephosphorylated with 
polynucleotide kinase (Enzymatics) for 2 h at 37 °C. The reaction was stopped with 
EDTA, and PNK was inactivated and RNA denatured by heating the reaction to 
75°C for 5 min, then cooled on ice for 2 min. BrU-containing RNA fragments 
were precipitated using anti-BrdU agarose beads. The resulting RNA was depho- 
sphorylated with calf intestinal phosphatase (NEB) and 5’-de-capped with tobacco 
acid pyrophosphatase (Epicentre). The reaction was stopped and RNA was 
extracted with Trizol LS, and libraries were prepared by ligating lumina 
TruSeq-compatible adapters to the RNA 3’ and 5’ ends with truncated mutant 
RNA ligase 2 (K227Q) and RNA ligase 1 (NEB), respectively, followed by reverse 
transcription, cDNA isolation and PCR amplification for 12 cycles. Final libraries 
were size selected on PAGE/TBE gels to 60-110 bp insert size. A detailed protocol 
is available on request. 

Genome-wide gene expression analysis with GRO-seq. GRO-seq analysis of 
genome-wide gene expression was performed by HOMER followed by edgeR”. 
Briefly, HOMER was used to generate a gene expression matrix by identifying 
uniquely mapped RNA tags to gene bodies based on RefSeq annotation for the 
mouse genome (mm). Statistical analysis for differential expression was performed 
using edgeR” on raw sequencing reads from wild-type and Rev-Erb DKO macro- 
phages with two biological replicates per group. Genes with P < 0.005 were con- 
sidered as differentially expressed. 

Enhancer-associated RNA analysis. To examine regulation of eRNA expression, 
putative enhancers sites were first defined based on ChIP-Seq enrichment of 
H3K4mel and H3K4me3 flanking + 1,000 bp from the centre of the transcription 
factor of interest. Putative enhancers were defined by the following criteria: (1) 
regions were at least 2 kb away from annotated TSSs; (2) regions had at least 16 tags 
from H3K4mel ChIP-Seq normalized to 10 million tags; and (3) normalized 
ChIP-Seq tag count for H3K4mel was greater than H3K4me3. HOMER was used 
to quantify eRNA expression by tabulating normalized GRO-seq tags within +800 bp 
from the centre of Rev-Erb- or PU.1-bound intergenic enhancers. For 5'-GRO-seq 
experiments, tag counts within +250 bp of enhancers were tabulated. Histograms of 
RNA distribution at indicated enhancers were generated by tabulating average 
normalized RNA tag counts at a resolution of 40 bp within 2 kb from centres of 
specified genomic sites (for example, Rev-Erb enhancers). Only enhancers with 
>4 tags from GRO-seq or 5'-GRO-segq within the specified window were included 
in the expression analysis. 
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Analysis of correlations between eRNAs and nearby protein-coding genes was 

performed by examining differential expression of eRNAs to that of the nearest 
expressing protein-coding genes. Briefly, Rev-Erb-bound enhancers were assigned 
to the nearest expressing annotated genes defined by having at least 20 sequencing 
tags normalized to the length of the gene body. Differential expression of ERNA 
was determined by GRO-seq from Rev-Erb DKO macrophages versus wild-type 
control, or by 5’-GRO-seq from Rev-Erb-«-overexpressing macrophages to control. 
Differential expression of annotated protein-coding genes was determined by 
GRO-seq in Rev-Erb DKO experiments. The data set was categorized as ‘up’, 
‘no change’ and ‘down’ on the basis of the differential expression of the eRNA. 
For Rev-Erb DKO GRO-seq, eRNA with a >1.5-fold change in GRO-seq signal 
was considered to be differentially expressed; for the Rev-Erb-o overexpression 
experiment, a 2-fold cut-off in 5'-GRO-seq signal was used. Spearmen rank cor- 
relation was used to test whether changes in eRNA and the corresponding protein- 
coding gene co-varied. 
Construction of enhancer reporters. For construction of Rev-Erb enhancer 
reporter plasmids, 900-1,100 bp of sequence centred on Rev-Erb-bound sites 
flanked by demarcation of H3K4mel were PCR amplified and cloned into 
pGL4-TATA-TK at the BamHI/Sall sites downstream of the luciferase reporter 
gene as previously described'’. The following primers were used to PCR-amplify 
enhancer sequences from mouse genomic DNA. Arhgap25 33 kb enhancer: 5’- 
GATCGTCGACTTTCCATGGGTCCAGAGATG-3’; 5'-GATCGGATCCAGC 
AGGCTGGGATATGAGTG-3’. Cx3cr1 9.8 kb enhancer: 5'-GATCGGATCCTA 
CACCTGCACAAGCACACA-3'; 5’-GATCGTCGACAACTGGGCGGAAATT 
GTAAA-3". Cx3cr1 28 kb enhancer: 5'-GATCGGATCCGACCCTGGGTTGTC 
AGTAGG; 5'-GATCGTCGACACTTATGGGGGAGGATCTGG-3’. Eif2c4 —20 kb 
enhancer: 5'-GATCGTCGACCCCTCAAAGCTAACCATCCA-3’; 5'-GATCGG 
ATCCAAAGTCATGCGAGACCTGAAA-3’. Mmp9 —5 kb enhancer: 5'-GATC 
GGATCCGTGGCTCAGCATCAGGAAAT-3';_ 5'-GATCGTCGACACTTGGC 
AGGCAGAGTGAGT-3’. P4ha2 55 kb enhancer: 5'-GATCGGATCCGCCACAG 
CTCTGCTTTATGG-3’; 5’-GATCGTCGACGCTCACTGGCCTTGCTAACT-3’. 
Slc7a8 27 kb enhancer: 5'-GATCGTCGACCTGCATCCCGACTCATACCT-3’; 5'- 
GATCGGATCCTTCCAGCAAGCACTCTTTCA-3’. As negative control, a genomic 
region devoid of Rev-Erb binding and other enhancer-like features was used 
(chr5:30,278,928-30,279,847: 5’-GATCGGATCCAGTTCCATGTCCAGCGAA 
TC-3'; 5'-GATCGTCGACGGAGCAAGGAGGGAGAGAG-3’). 

For experiments testing the functional significance of the eRNA-coding 
sequences for Mmp9 and Cx3cr1, various alterations of the enhancers were cloned 
into the BamHI/Sall site downstream of the luciferase gene in the pGL4 reporter 
driven by the Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 promoter, respectively. Inversion of the eRNA- 
coding sequence relative to the core element of Mmp9 (388bp) and Cx3cr1 
(210 bp) was achieved by Flip-PCR”, a two-step overlap extension method modi- 
fied from PCR site-specific mutagenesis. Briefly, the first amplification step con- 
sisted of two reactions using two pairs of flanking and internal primers to generate 
two fragments of the wild type sequence. The internal primers comprised the 
inversion site where the 3’ end anneals to their respective targets and the 5 
overhang is complementary to the opposing PCR fragment. The two internal 
primers are also complementary, allowing the two PCR fragments to anneal in 
an inverted fashion and to extend and amplify with flanking primers in the second 
step. 

The following primers were used for constructing each enhancer variants. 
Mmp9 —5kb, 388bp core enhancer: 5'-GATCGGATCCGGAAGCCGTTCC 
TTATCTCC-3’, 5’-GATCGTCGACTACACCCTGCTCACCAACAC-3’, Sense 
eRNA wild type: 5'-GATCGGATCCGACTCAGGACTCCAGGTCTAG-3’, 5'-G 
ATCGTCGACACTTGGCAGGCAGAGTGAGT-3’. Antisense eRNA wild type: 
5'-GATCGGATCCGTGGCTCAGCATCAGGAAAT-3’, 5'-GATCGTCGACTA 
CACCCTGCTCACCAACAC-3’. Sense eRNA flipped: flanking primer 1, 5’-GAT 
CGTCGACTGTGTGGGGGTGGCAATGGA-3'’, internal primer 1, 5'-GTGTTG 
GTGAGCAGGGTGTAACTTGGCAGGCAGAGTGAGT-3’; flanking primer 2, 
5'-GATCGGATCCGACTCAGGACTCCAGGTCTAG-3’, internal primer 2, 5’-AC 
TCACTCTGCCTGCCAAGTTACACCCTGCTCACCAACAC-3’, Antisense eRNA 
flipped: flanking primer 3, 5'-GATCGGATCCACTCACTGGCAGATTACACA 
GC-3’, internal primer 3, 5'-CTAGACCTGGAGTCCTGAGTCGTGGCTCAGC 
ATCAGGAAAT-3’, flanking primer 4, 5'-GATCGTCGACTACACCCTGCTCA 
CCAACAC-3’, internal primer 4, 5'‘-ATTTCCTGATGCTGAGCCACGACTCA 
GGACTCCAGGTCTAG-3’. Cx3cr1 28 kb, 210 bp core enhancer: 5'-TTCAGGG 
ATCCGCTGAGAGTTGCAGCATTGC-3’, 5'-TATTTGTCGACCTTGCTTGT 
TTCTTAAGCTCC-3’; sense eRNA wild type: 5'-TTCAGGGATCCGCTGAGA 
GTTGCAGCATTGC-3’, 5'-AGCATGTCGACACTTATGGGGGAGGATCTG 
G-3'; antisense eRNA wild type: 5’-ATCGTGGATCCGACCCTGGGTTGTC 
AGTAGG-3', 5'-TATTTGTCGACCTTGCTTGTTTCTITAAGCTCC-3’; sense 
eRNA flipped: flanking primer 1, 5’-TTCAGGGATCCGCTGAGAGTTGCAGC 
ATTGC-3’, internal primer 1, 5’-ATCCTCCCCCATAAGTCTTGCTGTTTCTT 
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AAGCTCC-3’; flanking primer 2, 5’-TAAGAAACAGCAAGACTTATGGGGG 
AGGATCTGG-3’, internal primer 2, 5’-ATTATGTCGACGCTTAAAAATAAA 
CCTC-3’; antisense eRNA flipped: flanking primer 3, 5’-TATTTGTCGACCTTG 
CTTGTTTCTTAAGCTCC-3’, internal primer 3, 5'’-CTGACAACCCAGGGTC 
GCTGAGAGTTGCAGCA-3’, flanking primer 4, 5’-TGCTGCAACTCTCAGCG 
ACCCTGGGTTGTCAG-3'’, internal primer 4, 5’-AAGATGGATCCAACCAGC 
TGAAGATCAGCAG-3’. The promoters of Mmp9 and Cx3cr1 were each cloned 
into Xhol/BgllI sites upstream of the luciferase gene in, respectively, pGL4-11- and 
pGL4-10-based vector with neomycin resistance gene. The following primers were 
used for promoter PCR amplification: Mmp9: 5'-GATCCTCGAGTGCCAAAGC 
TITCCTGAGTG-3’, 5‘-GATCAGATCTGGTGAGGACCGCAGCTTCT-3’. Cx3er1: 
5'- ATCGGCTAGCTCTAGCCTCCCTGGGCACAT-3’, 5'-TGCAAAGCTTCT 
CAAGTTACGAGCGTGCAA-3’. 

Enhancer reporter experiments. Enhancer reporters were transfected into 
RAW264.7 macrophages using SuperFect (Qiagen) as described previously", using 
300 ng of enhancer reporter and 200 ng of B-actin-promoter-driven B-galactosidase. 
Plasmids were complexed with 5 1l of SuperFect per 400 pl of medium in a 24-well 
culture plate (Corning) seeded with 1 x 10° cells 24h before transfection. Luciferase 
activity was measured 24h after transfection using a Veritas microplate lumin- 
ometer (Turner Biosystems) and normalized to B-galactosidase activity (Applied 
Biosystem) for transfection efficiency. Each experiment was performed at least 
three independent times, with each reaction done in triplicate. Data represent 
mean + s.d. and statistical significance was determined by one-way ANOVA 
followed by Tukey HSD test. 

RNA isolation and RT-PCR. Total RNA from macrophages was harvested using 
RNEasy Kit (Qiagen) followed by DNase treatment using DNase (Qiagen) or 
TurboDNase (Ambion) according to the manufacturer’s instruction. Total RNA 
(0.5-2 fg) was used for cDNA synthesis using Superscript III Reverse Transcriptase 
(Invitrogen) with random hexamers. No template controls were prepared by 
excluding reverse transcriptase from first-strand cDNA synthesis. Quantitative 
transcript analysis was performed on an Applied Biosystems 7300 Real-time 
PCR system or Step One Plus using SYBR GreenER qPCR mastermix (Invitrogen). 
Values are normalized for 36B4 mRNA content. A modified AAC; method, which 
incorporates PCR efficiencies, was used to determine relative expression of RNA. 

For the detection of RNA expression from the enhancer reporter, strand-specific 
primers were designed to anneal at a plasmid-specific sequence for first-strand 
cDNA synthesis. These primers anneal to 22 and 87 bp downstream of the SalI 
cloning site: pGL4_RT_en3 (CGAGTTGCATGATAAAGAAGA) and pGL4_ RT_en3a 
(AGGAGCTGACTGGGTTGAAG). Total RNA harvested from RAW264.7 macro- 
phages stably transfected with enhancer reporter (500 jg ml” ' G418) were isolated 
as described earlier. DNA was harvested, and primers annealing to the luciferase 
gene were used for qPCR to control for transfection efficiency. 

Primers for quantitative PCR are as follows: Mmp9 mRNA (CATTCGCGTGG 
ATAAGGAGT, GAAACTCACACGCCAGAAGA); Mmp9 sense eRNA 1 (AAG 
ATGGGGGAAATGGTAGG, ACTTGGCAGGCAGAGTGAGT); Mmp9 sense 
eRNA 2 (CCCACTGCTTACCCACTGTT, TCGACACAACCTACCATTTCC); 
Mmp9 antisense eRNA (TGGAGTCCCACAAAATCCTC, TAGCTCAACTGTG 
GGGTGTG); Mmp9 primary RNA transcript (AAGCGGACATTGTCATCCA, 
CAGGCATAAGAGCGGACAG); Cx3crl mRNA (AGTTCCCTTCCCATCTGC 
TC, AATGTCGCCCAAATAACAGG); Cx3cr1 28 kb eRNA 1 (CTGCCTCAGG 
GAGAAACAAG, CTGCAACTCTCAGCAACCAG); Cx3cr1 28 kb eRNA 2 (GCAC 
CTACAATGTAATGACCTCTTTC, GATGCCCTCCGCCATTC); Neoa5 (CCT GG 
CCCAGAGAGTCAA, ACAGGCCTCTCAGCATCAAA); Csrnp1 (TCCTGTGGC 
CTCCAGAGTTT, GGCACCGTGGGAAATAGTAG); Rev-Erbz DBD (AGAGA 
TGCTGTGCGTTTTGG, AGGCTGCTCAGTTGGTTGTT); Rev-Erba C’ (AGG 
CTTCCGTGACCTTTCTC, TCACTGTCTGGTCCTTCACG); Rev-ErbB (AGT 
GGCATGGTTCTACTGTGT, GCTCCTCCGAAAGAAACCCTTA); cyclopilin 
A (GGGTTCCTCCTTTCACAGAA, GATGCCAGGACCTGTATGCT); 36B4 (AGG 
GCGACCTGGAAGTCC, CCCACAATGAAGCATTTTGGA); luciferase (ACG 
TGCAAAAGAAGCTACCG, ATGGGAAGTCACGAAGGTGT). 
siRNA transfection. Non-targeting control and siRNAs directed against Mmp9 
and Cx3crl eRNA (Dharmacon) were transfected into ThioMacs with DeliverX 
(Affymetrix) according to the manufacturer’s protocol, or into BMDMs with 
Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) using 100 nM siRNA as described previously”’. 
RNA was harvested from transfected macrophages 20-24 h after transfection. 

The following siRNA oligonucleotides were used for in vitro studies. siGENOME 
non-targeting siRNA pool #2 (Thermo Science, D-001810): VAAGGCUAUGAA 
GAGAUAC, AUGUAUUGGCCUGUAUUAG, AUGAACGUGAAUUGCUCAA, 
UGGUUUACAUGUCGACUAA. Custom siRNA for Mmp9 eRNA: GGUCACAC 
AAUGAGCUGAAUU, AGAAAGAACCAGCAGCAAUUU. Custom siRNA for 
Cx3crl eRNA: CCUCUAAGAUGGCCAGUAAUU, UUACUGGCCAUCUUAG 
AGGUU. 
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ASO design. All ASOs used in this study contained a full phosphorothioate 
backbone and a 10-base 2'-deoxynucleoside gap flanked by 2'-modified nucleo- 
sides. These 2'-modified nucleosides were either 2'-O-(2-methoxyethyl) (MOE) 
or constrained 2'-O-ethyl (CET) modifications. The motif for the ASOs targeting 
the Mmp9 eRNA tested was eek-10-kke, where e represents MOE, k represents cEt, 
and -10- represents the 10-base DNA gap. For the sense and antisense Cx3cr1 
eRNAs the motif used was kkk-10-kkk. ASOs were synthesized and purified as 
described previously”’”®. For each target strand, 78 test ASOs were screened for 
reduction of target RNA. A positive control targeting the coding sequence of 
Mmp?%, Isis no. 535522 (GCACCTTTCCCTCGGATGGG, a 5-10-5 MOE gap- 
mer), and a negative control matching no mouse transcripts, Isis no. 129700 
(TAGTGCGGACCTACCCACGA, a 5-10-5 MOE gapmer), were included. Two 
ASOs that resulted in maximum reduction of Mmp9 eRNA: Isis no. 566237 
(Mmp9 eRNA 1, 5'’-ATTGTGTGACCCCAGC) and Isis no. 566241 (Mmp9 
eRNA 2, 5’-CAAGCTTCAGCTCATT) were selected for further studies. In addition, 
ASOs targeting the Cx3cr1 antisense-strand eRNA, Isis no. 586596 (Cx3crl eRNA 
1, 5'-TATGGCTGCCTCAGGG) and 586600 (Cx3cr1 eRNA 2, 5’-TGAGGAGTT 
TTCCCAT) were used. All oligonucleotides were designed to not contain G-strings 
with four Gs or two sets of three Gs in a row to prevent non-antisense-mediated 
effects”. 

ASO transfection. For the experiments with ASOs directed against the Mmp9 
sense-strand eRNA, oligonucleotides at a concentration of 100nM were trans- 
fected into 1.5-2.5 million ThioMac using Cytofectin (Gene Therapy Systems) in 
Opti-MEM reduced serum medium (Invitrogen) at a concentration of 3.5 ug 
Cytofectin per ml. Experiments with the ASOs targeting the Cx3cr1 antisense- 
strand eRNA (40 nM) were conducted in confluent wild-type BMDMs also using 
Cytofectin. Macrophages were incubated with ASO-Cytofectin complex for 4h in 
37°C with 5% CO,, then replaced with RPMI medium containing 10% FBS 


(Hylcone), 100 U ml of penicillin and 100 mg ml of Streptomycin (Invitrogen). 
Macrophages were harvested for RNA analysis 16-24 h after transfection. 
Thioglycollate-elicited sterile peritonitis and in vivo RNAi experiment. 
Experiments were performed as described previously’. Thioglycollate medium 
(2 ml) was delivered to each mouse by intraperitoneal injection on day 1. On day 2, 
100 ug scrambled control siRNAs (Thermo Science, AUGUAUUGGCCUGU 
AUUAG, UGGUUUACAUGUCGACUAA) or Mmp9 eRNA-specific siRNA 
(Thermo Science, GGUCACACAAUGAGCUGAAUU, AGAAAGAACCAGCA 
GCAAUUU) were complexed in Lipofectamine 2000 (Invitrogen) and serum- 
depleted medium for at least 5 min at room temperature with 1 ml final volume 
and delivered to mice by intraperitoneal injection using sterile 25-gauge needles 
and 1-cc syringes. Elicited macrophages in the peritoneal cavities were collected 
with 10 ml of PBS on day 3 and processed for RNA isolation and qRT-PCR 
analysis as described earlier. 
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Functional roles of enhancer RNAs for 
oestrogen-dependent transcriptional activation 
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The functional importance of gene enhancers in regulated gene 
expression is well established’~*. In addition to widespread trans- 
cription of long non-coding RNAs (IncRNAs) in mammalian 
cells**, bidirectional ncRNAs are transcribed on enhancers, and 
are thus referred to as enhancer RNAs (eRNAs)’~*. However, it has 
remained unclear whether these eRNAs are functional or merely a 
reflection of enhancer activation. Here we report that in human 
breast cancer cells 17B-oestradiol (E2)-bound oestrogen receptor @ 
(ER-a) causes a global increase in eRNA transcription on enhancers 
adjacent to E2-upregulated coding genes. These induced eRNAs, 
as functional transcripts, seem to exert important roles for the 
observed ligand-dependent induction of target coding genes, 
increasing the strength of specific enhancer-promoter looping 
initiated by ER-a binding. Cohesin, present on many ER-a- 
regulated enhancers even before ligand treatment, apparently 
contributes to E2-dependent gene activation, at least in part by 
stabilizing E2/ER-a/eRNA-induced enhancer-promoter looping. 
Our data indicate that eRNAs are likely to have important functions 
in many regulated programs of gene transcription. 

We performed ER-« chromatin immunoprecipitation coupled with 
massively parallel DNA sequencing (ChIP-Seq) analysis using 1 h E2- 
treated (100nM) MCF-7 human breast cancer cells and revealed 
31,052 ER-« binding sites genome wide. This included only 902 on 
promoters (Supplementary Fig. la), in accordance with previously 
reported analyses’®”, and 7,174 ER-c-bound potential enhancers based 
on the presence of H3K4mel (refs 13, 14) and H3K27ac (ref. 15) 
(Supplementary Fig. 1b). Global run-on sequencing (GRO-seq) analysis 
of MCF-7 cells in similar conditions identified 1,309 E2-upregulated 
coding genes, of which 1,145 had an E2/ER-«-binding enhancer within 
200 kilobases (kb) from their transcription start site (TSS) and were thus 
considered to be direct oestrogen-upregulated target genes (hereafter 
referred to as UP genes; Supplementary Fig. 1c). Of these, only 112 
showed ER-« binding to their promoters (Supplementary Fig. 1c), con- 
sistent with suggestions'®"’ that ER-o occupancy on enhancers is a key 
strategy underlying E2-induced gene expression. Most E2-regulated 
enhancers showed a rapid bidirectional activation of eRNAs, exempli- 
fied by the FOXCI locus (Supplementary Fig. le), which is about 
~1.5 kb long as identified by GRO-seq, although ~10% exhibited an 
apparent unidirectional eRNA transcription® (Fig. la and Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 1f, g). These data suggest that eRNA induction in response to 
ER-o binding is a predictive mark of enhancer activity’. Binding of ER-o 
did not cause clear alterations in enhancer marks on ER-o-bound 
enhancers, such as H3K27ac (Supplementary Fig. 1h). 

Approximately 83% of enhancers with detectable GRO-seq signals 
adjacent to UP genes exhibited E2-induced eRNA upregulation 
(Fig. 1a); for the remaining 17%, the tag count was not sufficient 
to assign upregulation bioinformatically. E2 induction of eRNA was 
not observed on non-ER-o-bound H3K27ac-marked enhancers 


(Supplementary Fig. li). The median distance between enhancers 
exhibiting E2-induced eRNAs (n = 1,248; referred to as UP enhan- 
cers) and their closest UP genes was ~52 kb, compared with a median 
distance of ~270 kb between enhancers exhibiting no E2 induction of 
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Figure 1 | E2 induction of eRNA in MCE-7 breast cancer cells. a, Heat map 
of GRO-seq showing bidirectional eRNA transcription at enhancers induced by 
E2.b, UP enhancers are closer to the UP genes (median ~52 kb) in comparison to 
enhancers with non-upregulated eRNAs (median ~270 kb). Up arrows indicate 
upregulation. c, ER-o binds more robustly to UP enhancers than to the enhancers 
with non-upregulated eRNA. d, Among the UP enhancers, the proximal ones 
within 200 kb from any E2-upregulated gene TSSs exhibit higher ER-o binding 
intensity than the distal cohort of UP enhancers located farther away. e, Most of 
the UP enhancers are in close proximity to E2-upregulated coding genes. f, ER-o 
binding intensity on UP enhancers is higher than on 112 promoters of E2- 
activated genes, which itself is higher than the 790 ER-a-bound promoters of 
genes did not show upregulation by E2. A logyg scale is used for panels b, cand f. P 
values are given at the top of graphs, and were calculated using the Student's t-test. 
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eRNAs with UP genes (Fig. 1b). ChIP-Seq analysis revealed that UP 
enhancers showed significantly stronger binding of ER-o than enhan- 
cers not exhibiting eRNA upregulation (Fig. 1c). Proximal (<200 kb) 
UP enhancers constituted a majority of all UP enhancers and had a 
higher affinity for ER-« than did distal UP enhancers (Fig. 1d, e). The 
strength of ER-« binding was much higher on UP enhancers than on 
112 ER-x-bound promoters of coding genes that showed E2 induction, 
whereas the remaining 790 ER-a-bound promoters of genes with no 
E2 upregulation exhibited the weakest ER-« binding (Fig. 1f). 

On the basis of GRO-seq analyses, we selected ten highly upregu- 
lated transcription units for further experimentation, each associated 
with adjacent UP enhancers exhibiting ~2.5-5-fold E2 induction 
of eRNAs (Supplementary Fig. 1j). Despite increasing evidence for 
crucial nuclear functions of IncRNAs*®, it remains an unresolved 
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Figure 2 | Importance of eRNA for target gene activation. a,b, siRNA/LNA 
knockdown of eRNAs. Efficacy and effects on coding gene transcription were 
assessed by qPCR for the TFF1, FOXC1 and CA12 eRNAs and corresponding 
coding transcription units. Lower case ‘e’ and ‘m’ after gene names denote 
eRNA and gene mRNA, respectively. CTL, control; Scr, scramble. ¢, qPCR 
analysis showing no significant change of several E2 target coding genes when 
FOXC1 eRNA was knocked down using LNA. NS, not significant. d, Lack of 
effect of NRIP1, TFF1 or CA12 eRNA knockdown on expression of other 
coding genes located distally, including USP25 (520 kb from NRIPe), RSPH1, 
(120 kb from TFFle) and APH1B (110 kb from CA12e). e, GRO-seq data from 
MCE-7 cells treated with LNA against FOXC1 eRNA (FOXCle) showing LNA’s 
inhibitory effect on the transcription of the FOXC1 coding locus, but not on the 
targeted enhancer region. The bar graph (right) shows that the LNA against 
FOXCle knocked down E2 induction of FOXC1 messenger RNA (tag counts 
over the whole gene length), but not transcription of the enhancer region. hg18, 
human genome 18. f, A similar GRO-seq snapshot as in e, showing the lack of 
effect from LNA against FOXCle on GAPDH transcription. Data represent 
mean = standard error of the mean (s.e.m.) (a, b) and mean + standard 
deviation (s.d.) (c, d); (n = 3). *P< 0.05, **P<0.01. 


question whether eRNAs are merely a by-product of enhancer activa- 
tion or whether they might serve as key regulators of coding gene 
transcription’ ’. To investigate the potential roles of ligand-induced 
eRNAs on gene activation events, both specific short interfering 
RNAs (siRNAs)'® and locked nucleic acid antisense oligonucleotides 
(LNAs)’’ directed against each eRNA transcript were designed on the 
basis of the peaks of eRNA exhibited by GRO-seq. To exclude off- 
target effects, experiments were performed with two different LNAs or 
siRNAs targeting each eRNA. 

With a high efficiency of transfection (Supplementary Fig. 2a), both 
siRNA and LNA-mediated knockdown of the TFF1, FOXC1 or CA12 
eRNAs revealed that, for each transcription unit, the induction of both 
the eRNA and of the adjacent coding gene, as assessed by quantitative 
polymerase chain reaction (qPCR) and GRO-seq, respectively, was 
significantly inhibited (Fig. 2a, b, e and Supplementary Fig. 2b, c). 
By contrast, these siRNAs/LNAs did not affect the housekeeping genes 
we tested (for example, GAPDH; Fig. 2f), or E2-regulated or non-E2- 
regulated transcription units more distal to the regulated enhancers 
(Fig. 2c, d). Ligand-induced increase of ER-« binding occurred even 
after eRNA knockdown (Supplementary Fig. 2d, e). Similar eRNA 
requirements for coding-gene induction by E2 were observed on the 
basis of knockdown of eRNAs adjacent to the PGR, SIAH2, KCNK5, 
P2RY2, SMAD7, GREBI and NRIP1 genes using either siRNAs or 
LNAs (Fig. 3g, i and Supplementary Fig. 2b). GRO-seq data were 
consistent with the notion that LNA against eRNA reduces the levels 
of eRNA transcript post-transcriptionally, but not its nascent trans- 
cription (Fig. 2e, bar graph). Knockdown of an eRNA on an ER-o- 
bound distal enhancer (~222 kb from the FOXC1 TSS) that did not 
exhibit E2-induced eRNA and with low ER-«-binding affinity did not 
affect neighbouring FOXC1 gene induction (Supplementary Fig. 2f), 
further indicating that eRNA induction potentially marks E2-regulated 
functional enhancers. Although GRO-seq results (Fig. 2e) already indi- 
cate a lack of any LNA-mediated transgene silencing of the enhancer 
DNA, further assays—including methyl miner and enzyme digestion 
assays (Supplementary Fig. 3a—c)—confirmed unaltered enhancer 
methylation on the FOXC1, P2RY2 or NRIP1 enhancers. Additional 
supporting evidence was provided by using an LNA targeting the sense 
transcript from a regulatory region near the GREB1 gene (GREB1-RR), 
which exhibits overlapping bidirectional transcription (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 3d, e); we observed no significant change in transcript level 
from the antisense strand by strand-specific qPCR. We also failed to 
observe any significant LNA effects on levels of total histone H3, 
H3K9me3 or H3K27me3 silencing marks on several targeted enhan- 
cers (Supplementary Fig. 3g). Together, these data suggest that siRNA/ 
LNA-mediated knockdown of eRNAs does not elicit transgene silen- 
cing of the interrogated enhancers. 

To validate independently that eRNAs per se are important for 
quantitative increases in target gene expression, we took advantage 
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Figure 3 | Ligand-induced eRNA is functionally important. a, Schematic 
diagram of the BoxB-AN tethering system on the FOXC1 enhancer, which is 
upstream of a FOXCI native-promoter-linked luciferase (Luc). FOXC1p, FOXC1 
promoter. 5X UAS sites are fused downstream to the FOXC1 enhancer. GAL4-AN 
fusion protein tethers BoxB-FOXC1 eRNA to the 5XUAS sites. Bar graph shows 
the effects of the FOXCI eRNA on FOXC1 promoter-driven Luc activity in the 
presence of E2 (24h). Blue bars show how the activating function of the native full- 
length enhancer (bar 2) over random DNA (bar 1) is lost when the sense RNA 
cassette is substituted with the 5x UAS site (bar 3). Orange bars show how this loss 
is largely rescued upon FOXC1 eRNA tethering to the sense-eRNA-deleted 
enhancer cassette (enh-sense del; bar 6). b, RNA function is sequence specific: 
FOXCle sense eRNA but not antisense strand RNA could rescue the activity of 
sense-eRNA-deleted enhancer in the tethering assay. c, Gel picture showing 
plasmid-based eRNA expression from full-length enhancer (enh) but not from the 
sense-eRNA-deleted enhancer construct (pGL3b-sense-del FOXC1 enh). RT, 
reverse transcriptase. d, Bar graph showing efficiency of GAL4 tethering on 
various pGL3b constructs. e, 3D-DSL data for the P2RY2 locus, revealing 


of a GAL4—BoxB-tethering-based reporter assay’*. For this we engineered 
a chimaeric RNA by fusing FOXCI1 sense eRNA to BoxB viral RNA, 
permitting BoxB-FOXC1 eRNA to be recruited by the RNA binding 
domain of AN protein fused with the GAL4 DNA binding domain 
(AN-GAL4). Thus eRNA can be artificially tethered to 5X UAS sites 
just downstream of the FOXC1 enhancer in the reporter plasmid, in 
which luciferase (Luc) is under the control of the native FOXC! promoter 
(Supplementary Fig. 8). We observed that the presence of full-length 
FOXC1 enhancer increased Luc expression to ~2.5 fold when compared 
to random DNA in place of the enhancer (Fig. 3a, blue bars). This effect 
was abolished when the sense eRNA sequence was deleted and sub- 
stituted with 5XUAS sites, generating a non-functional ‘missense’ 
eRNA (Fig. 3a, blue bars, and Supplementary Fig. 8). Tethering of 
BoxB-FOXCI1 eRNA, but not BoxB alone, could fully rescue the activity 
loss of sense-eRNA-deleted enhancer (Fig. 3a, orange bars), whereas 
the antisense FOXC1 eRNA could not (Fig. 3b). We confirmed the loss 
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strengthened promoter-enhancer interactions over basal conditions after 1h E2 
treatment. For all 3D-DSL data, the logo intensities of interaction counts plus 1 or 
0.25 for presentation purposes are on the y-axis, and the x-axis depicts coordinates 
from the University of California, Santa Cruz (UCSC) genome browser. 
Interaction data are overlaid with positions of the enhancer, ER-c-binding sites 
and HindIII sites on the regions interrogated. The pertinent promoter-enhancer 
interaction is shown in red and other interactions are shown in blue. E, enhancer; 
P, promoter. f, 3D-DSL data for the KCNKS locus after 1 h E2 treatment. g, LNA 
knockdown of NRIPI eRNA effectively reduced the levels of both eRNA and 
associated coding gene transcripts. h, 3D-DSL data demonstrating significant 
reduction in promoter-enhancer interaction upon treatment of LNA against 
NRIP1 eRNA. i, GREB1e siRNA knockdown diminished the levels of RNA and 
associated coding gene transcript. CTL, control. j, 3D-DSL data for the GREB1 
locus showing significantly reduced enhancer-promoter looping as well as other 
genomic interactions after GREB1e-specific siRNA treatment. Dotted lines in 
panels e and f represent — E2 condition, but knockdown situation in panels h and 
j. Data show mean + s.d; (n = 3). *P < 0.05, **P<0.01. 


of plasmid-driven native FOXC1 eRNA expression from the sense- 
eRNA-deleted reporter construct, and showed that GAL4 tethering 
was not altered (Fig. 3c, d). These data further support the suggestion 
that the sequence-specific eRNA transcript per se, rather than merely 
the process of enhancer transcription, is required for the actions of the 
eRNA on enhancer-dependent coding-gene activation events. This 
observation is consistent with recent studies of the role of ncRNAs 
in p53-dependent gene activation’? and in regulation of the SNAII 
gene”. 

We next investigated whether enhancer-promoter looping is induced 
in the E2-activation events”', using a strategy analogous to chromosome 
conformation capture carbon copy (5C), which is named three-dimensional 
DNA selection and ligation (3D-DSL)”, to study the spatial organiza- 
tion of genomes***. We first examined two E2-regulated transcription 
units: P2RY2 and KCNKS. For P2RY2, E2 treatment significantly 
increased the specific promoter-enhancer interaction (Fig. 3e), and 
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Figure 4 | Role of eRNA in cohesin-dependent gene activation. a, Co- 
immunoprecipitation (IP) of RAD21 and SMC3 with ER-« from E2 or ethanol- 
treated MCF-7 whole-cell extracts showing the physical interaction between 
ER-« and cohesin subunits, which is enhanced by E2 treatment. Numbers 
below blots indicate the band density (Image J, http://rsbweb.nih.gov/ij/) 
relative to that of the corresponding density of ER-«. b, RAD21 enrichment 
centred at UP enhancers as determined by ChIP-Seq, which shows moderate 
E2-induced increase. c, IVT RNA pull-down assay showing the interaction 
between cohesin subunits and eRNAs, but not a control RNA (RNA fragment 
of Xenopus elongation factor «; CTL). d, RIP-qPCR showing binding of RAD21 


also induced a new E2-dependent interaction between the enhancer 
and the gene terminus region. Similarly, for the KCNKS locus, E2 
treatment caused a clear increase in loops from enhancer to promoter, 
as well as to other regions near the terminator and promoter (Fig. 3f). 
These observations indicate that a major effect of ligand is to enhance 
specific promoter-enhancer interactions in parallel to induction of 
eRNA. 

We next investigated whether E2-induced enhancer-promoter 
interactions are affected by eRNAs. The NRIP1 locus exhibited specific 
enhancer-promoter and promoter-gene-terminus loops, whereas 
treatment with LNA against NRIPI eRNA caused a marked inhibi- 
tion of these interactions (Fig. 3h) and E2 activation of the NRIP1 
gene (Fig. 3g). siRNA-mediated GREBI eRNA knockdown also 
coordinately inhibited GREB1 gene induction and the two specific 
enhancer-promoter interactions induced by E2 and two additional 
non-enhancer loops (Fig. 3i, j). Together these experiments indicate 
that oestrogen causes quantitative, as well as some qualitative, altera- 
tions in the interactions between enhancers and coding-gene promo- 
ters, and that eRNAs are of functional importance, at least under the 
experimental conditions here, for enhancer—promoter interactions. 

To address the possibility that eRNAs might also work in trans, we 
first estimated the absolute expression levels of the eRNAs, finding that 
most of the eRNAs we investigated were present at levels of <5-15 
copies per cell, although several, including TFF1 eRNA, were present at 
~70-95 molecules per cell (Supplementary Fig. 4a, b), suggesting that 
these eRNAs were likely to function primarily in cis. Furthermore, we 
used chromatin isolation by RNA purification (ChIRP)” to identify 
potential sites where FOXC1 eRNA localizes in the genome; despite 
robust detection of FOXC1 eRNA from its transcribing site—establish- 
ing the efficacy of the biotin-labelled probes used (Supplementary 
Fig. 4c)—only 15 peaks could be confidently called, and for none 
was the nearest gene E2 regulated (Supplementary Fig. 4c). In addition, 


to selected regulated eRNAs but not to GAPDH or TUGI. RT, reverse 
transcriptase. e, ChIP-qPCR analyses represent the inhibitory effect from 
knockdown of NRIPIe (siRNA and LNA), FOXCle or TFFle on E2-induced 
RAD21 additional recruitment, but not on H3K4mel binding. f, Effect of 
RAD21 depletion on the physical interaction between promoter-enhancer for 
the GREB1 and NRIP1 genes, assessed by 3C assay. E, enhancer; P, promoter. 
g, 1,309 E2-induced coding genes were defined by GRO-seq from the control 
siRNA (siCTL; + E2) group, and then their fold changes (log, FC) in siCTL- 
versus siSMC3-transfected MCF-7 cells were plotted. Data show mean = s.d.; 
(n= 3). *P<0.05, **P< 0.01. 


qPCR analysis after knockdown of FOXC1 eRNA revealed no signifi- 
cant effects on E2 activation of NRIP1, TFF1, PGR or KCNK5 genes 
(Fig. 2c). GRO-seq after LNA transfection against FOXC1 eRNA 
revealed that a large majority (>95%) of the E2-upregulated coding 
genes continued to exhibit clear E2-dependent upregulation. Therefore, 
any trans effects of eRNAs are likely to be relatively infrequent or 
quantitatively small. Of course, there are inevitably indirect effects 
observed after knockdown of any eRNA that downregulates a func- 
tional coding gene. However, at least for a few gene areas, there may be 
effects of enhancer-based long-range interactions. We identified at least 
one such example, between the NRIP1 and TFF1 loci, separated by 
~27 Mb on chromosome 21, exhibiting an E2-induced increase of 
colocalization by fluorescence in situ hybridization (FISH; Sup- 
plementary Fig. 5a—c). Surprisingly, knockdown of NRIPle eRNA by 
LNA caused a clear decrease in the interactions between these two 
genomic loci (Supplementary Fig. 5b, c), suggesting that such E2- 
induced colocalization was eRNA dependent. 

Because several studies have implicated a role for cohesin in chromo- 
somal interactions and enhancer-promoter looping events****, we 
investigated whether cohesin was involved in the observed eRNA func- 
tions. First, co-immunoprecipitation showed that ER-« can interact 
with cohesin subunits (Fig. 4a). ChIP-Seq revealed that ~30-40% of 
RAD21 (a subunit of cohesin) binding sites overlap with putative 
H3K4mel/H3K27ac-marked enhancers in MCF-7 cells** (Supplemen- 
tary Fig. 7h). After E2 treatment, both ChIP-Seq (Fig. 4b) and ChIP- 
qPCR data revealed a reproducible, but modest (50-200%), increased 
occupancy of RAD21 and SMC3 on the interrogated enhancers, as 
exemplified by FOXCle, NRIPle and TFFle (Fig. 4e and Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6a). By in vitro transcribed (IVT) RNA pull-down, 
the investigated eRNAs could pull-down SMC3 and RAD21 from 
MCF-7 nuclear extracts (Fig. 4c and Supplementary Fig. 6b). RIP- 
qPCR confirmed the interaction between cohesin and several eRNAs, 
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but not with GAPDH or another nuclear RNA, TUGI (Fig. 4d). To test 
possible direct or indirect involvement of RNAs in cohesin recruitment to 
enhancers, we found that RNase treatment caused some decrease of the 
cohesin level in the chromatin-bound fraction of cells (Supplementary 
Fig. 6c). Knockdown of specific eRNAs by LNA or siRNA resulted in a 
decrease of cohesin recruitment (Fig. 4e) to enhancers in response to E2, 
with no significant alteration of the H3K4mel mark (Fig. 4e), or ligand- 
dependent increase of ER-« recruitment (Supplementary Fig. 2d, e). 
Expression levels of cohesin subunits were not affected by knockdown 
of eRNAs (Supplementary Fig. 7a). siRNA-mediated depletion of RAD21 
caused loss of enhancer—promoter interactions, both basal and E2 
induced, when assessed by chromatin conformation capture (3C) assay 
for the NRIP1 and GREB1 loci (Fig. 4f). When we tested the role of 
cohesin in the oestrogen transcription program by GRO-seq, we noted 
that siSMC3 caused a broad inhibition of coding gene activation by E2 
(Fig. 4g and Supplementary Fig. 7e, f), with only ~34% of E2-upregulated 
genes remaining induced (Supplementary Fig. 7g). Similarly, RAD21 
knockdown inhibited E2 induction of genes, as revealed by the five targets 
evaluated (Supplementary Fig. 7d). We excluded alterations in levels of 
ER-« as the cause for these marked effects of cohesin depletion (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 7b, c). On the basis of these results, we speculate that 
many regulatory genomic regions, such as enhancers, harbour the cohe- 
sin complex, which ‘poises’ the enhancer for the stable eRNA-induced 
looping necessary for gene activation events. However, we cannot exclude 
the possibility that the role of cohesin could also reflect non-enhancer- 
based regulation. 

Despite the discovery of enhancers more than 35 years ago’”, a full 
understanding of the mechanisms by which they regulate gene 
expression has been difficult to achieve. We have provided several lines 
of evidence that induced eRNA transcripts are functionally important 
for the actions of oestrogen-regulated gene enhancers, at least in part 
by contributing to the dynamic generation or stabilization of enhan- 
cer-promoter looping between the regulated coding transcription 
units and these ER-o-bound enhancers. 


METHODS SUMMARY 


MCE-7 cells were initially obtained from ATCC, maintained in culture and treated 
as described previously'’*. They were hormone stripped for 3 days and treated or 
untreated with 100 nM oestradiol for 1h to induce oestrogen target gene expres- 
sion. Custom siRNAs were designed in-house and chemically synthesized by 
Bioneer and Sigma-Aldrich, whereas LNAs were designed and synthesized by 
Exiqon. Knockdown experiments with either siRNAs or LNAs were performed 
as transient transfections using Lipofectamine 2000, as per the manufacturer’s 
instructions (Invitrogen). For siRNAs, hormone-stripped cells were subjected to 
two rounds of transfection and then treated with either vehicle or E2 for 1h; for 
LNAs, cells were cultured for 24 or 48 h after transfection and exposed to the same 
treatment as described earlier. Real-time qPCR was carried out as previously 
described”, normalized to either ACTD or GAPDH. FISH experiments were 
carried out as detailed previously”, using commercially available bacterial artificial 
chromosome (BAC) probes obtained from Empire Genomics (Supplementary 
Table 1). The high-throughput sequencing libraries were prepared as per 
Illumina’s HiSeq 2000 library reagent kit. Global run-on sequencing experiments 
(GRO-seq) were performed as previously reported’*°. 3D-DSL used a conven- 
tional 3C step for ~200 kb surrounding each interrogated E2-regulated gene TSS, 
and was performed as previously described”, with all donor and acceptor probes 
designed using HindIII restriction sites. ChIP-Seq for ER-a, H3K4mel1, H3K27ac 
and RAD21 were performed as described’. Detailed descriptions of bioinformatic 
analyses are provided in Methods. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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METHODS 

Antibodies. The antibodies used in this study were: anti-ER-« (HC-20, Santa 
Cruz); anti-H3K4me3 (07-473, Santa Cruz); anti-H3K4mel (ab8899, Abcam); 
anti-H3K27ac (ab4729, Active Motif); anti-RAD21 (ab992, Abcam); anti-SMC3 
(ab9263, Abcam); anti-a-tubulin (T5168, Sigma), anti-GAL4 (DNA-binding 
domain (DBD)) (06-262, Millipore); and anti-IgG (15006, Sigma). 

Cell culture. MCF-7 cells obtained from ATCC were cultured in DMEM media 
supplemented with 10% FBS in a 5% CO, humidified incubator. They were hor- 
mone stripped for 3 days in phenol-free media with charcoal-stripped FBS before 
receiving 100 nM E2 (Sigma) or ethanol treatment for 1 h for oestrogen signalling 
induction. MCF10A cells were a gift from B. H. Park and were essentially grown as 
described previously’. For E2 induction of MCF10A, the culture media was 
stripped of EGF. 

siRNA and LNA transfections. LNAs were obtained from Exiqon; siRNAs were 
from Bioneer and Sigma-Aldrich (Supplementary Tables 2 and 3). For transfection 
of both siRNA and LNAs, cells were first hormone stripped for 1 day followed by 
siRNA/LNA (both at 40 nM) transfection using Lipofectamine 2000. After 2 days 
they were then treated with ethanol or E2 for 1 h. For some experiments, transfec- 
tions were performed twice to achieve higher efficiency. Similarly, LNA transfec- 
tions were performed 2 days after starvation in stripped media, and thus the LNA 
treatment lasted 24h in some experiments. 

RT-qPCR. RNA was isolated using Trizol (Invitrogen) or RNeasy column 
(Qiagen), and total RNA was reverse transcribed using SuperScript III Reverse 
Transcriptase (Invitrogen). Quantitative PCRs were performed mostly with 
StepOne Plus (Applied Biosystem). For normalization, AC, values were calculated 
relative to the levels of ACTB/GAPDH transcripts. The experiments were repeated 
at least three times, and one representative plot is shown in figures; most P values 
were obtained using a two-tailed Student’s t-test. Primers are listed in Sup- 
plementary Table 4. 

ChIP-Seq. ChIP was performed as previously described’. Briefly, approximately 
10’ cells were cross-linked with 1% formaldehyde at room temperature (~25 °C) 
for 10 min and neutralized with 0.125 M glycine. After sonication, ~75 pg soluble 
chromatin was incubated with 1-5 1g of antibody at 4°C overnight. Immuno- 
precipitated complexes were collected using Dynabeads A/G (Invitrogen). 
Subsequently, immuno-complexes were washed, and DNA was extracted and 
purified by QIAquick Spin columns (Qiagen). For ChIP-Seq, the extracted 
DNA was ligated to specific adaptors followed by deep sequencing with the 
Illumina’s HiSeq 2000 system according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 
Usually, the first 48 bp for each sequence tag returned by the Illumina Pipeline 
was aligned to the hg18 assembly using BFAST or Bowtie2. Only uniquely mapped 
tags were selected for further analysis. The data was visualized by preparing 
custom tracks on the UCSC genome browser using HOMER” (http://biowhat. 
ucsd.edu/homer). The total number of mapable reads was normalized to 10’ for 
each experiment presented in this study. 

Identification of ChIP-Seq peaks. The ChIP-Seq peaks were identified by 
HOMER. Given different binding patterns of transcription factors and histones, 
parameters were optimized for the narrow tag distribution characteristic of trans- 
cription factors by searching for high read-enrichment regions within a 200-bp 
sliding window. Regions of maximal density exceeding a given threshold were 
called as peaks, and adjacent peaks were set to be >500 bp away to avoid redund- 
ant detection. The common artefacts from clonal amplification were circumvented 
by considering only one tag from each unique genomic position. The threshold 
was set at a false discovery rate (FDR) of 0.001 determined by peak finding using 
randomized tag positions in a genome with an effective size of 2 x 10’ bp. For 
ChIP-Seq of histone marks, seed regions were initially found using a peak size of 
500 bp (FDR <0.001) to identify enriched loci. Enriched regions separated by 
<1 kb were merged and considered as blocks of variable lengths. All called peaks 
were then associated with genes by cross-referencing with the RefSeq TSS data- 
base. Peaks from individual experiments were considered overlapping if their peak 
centres were located within 200 bp (for some analyses the distance between them 
could extend to 1 kb). The peaks within + 1 kb apart from the RefSeq gene TSS site 
were considered to be promoter bound. 

GRO-seq. GRO-seq experiments were performed as previously reported”**”’. 
Briefly, MCF-7 cells were swelled in swelling buffer (10 mM Tris-Cl pH 7.5, 
2mM MgCl, 3 mM CaCl,) for 5 min on ice and then lysed in lysis buffer (swelling 
buffer with 0.5% IGEPAL and 10% glycerol) before being finally re-suspended in 
100 pl of freezing buffer (50mM Tris-Cl pH 8.3, 40% glycerol, 5mM MgCh, 
0.1mM EDTA). For the run-on assay, re-suspended nuclei were mixed with an 
equal volume of reaction buffer (10mM Tris-Cl pH 8.0, 5mM MgCh, 1mM 
dithiothreitol (DTT), 300mM KCI, 20 units of Superase-In, 1% sarkosyl, 
500 uM ATP, GTP, Br-UTP and 24M CTP) and incubated for 5 min at 30°C. 
The nuclear-run-on RNA (NRO-RNA) was then extracted with TRIzol LS reagent 
(Invitogen) following the manufacturer’s instructions. After base hydrolysis on ice 
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for 40 min and followed by treatment with DNase I and antarctic phosphatase, the 
Br-UTP-labelled NRO-RNA was purified by anti-BrdU argarose beads (Santa 
Cruz Biotech) in binding buffer (0.5x SSPE, 1mM EDTA, 0.05% Tween) for 
3h at 4°C while rotating. Then T4 PNK (NEB) was used to repair the end of 
NRO-RNA. Subsequently, complementary DNA synthesis was performed as 
reported”*’ with few modifications. The RNA fragments were subjected to the 
poly-A-tailing reaction by poly-A polymerase (NEB) for 30 min at 37 °C. Reverse 
transcription was then performed using superscript III (Invitrogen) with oNT1223 
primer (for sequence see Supplementary Table 5). The cDNA products were 
separated on a 10% polyacrylamide TBE-urea gel with the right product 
(~100-500 bp) being excised and recovered by gel extraction. After that, the 
first-strand cDNA was circularized by CircLigase (Epicentre) and re-linearized 
by Apel (NEB). Re-linearized single-strand cDNA was separated by TBE gel and 
the products of the desired size were excised (~120-320 bp) for gel extraction. 
Finally, the cDNA template was amplified by PCR using the Phusion High-Fidelity 
enzyme (NEB) with primers oNT1I200 and oNTI201 for deep sequencing (primers 
listed in Supplementary Table 5). 

Computational analysis of GRO-seq. The sequencing reads were aligned to hg18 
using Bowtie2. For analysing oestrogen effects on gene transcription, we counted 
the reads from the first 30 kb (assuming an RNA polymerase speed of ~0.5 kb 
min | during 1h E2 treatment) of the entire gene body, excluding the promoter- 
proximal region on the sense strand with respect to the gene orientation by using 
BED Tools or HOMER. EdgeR (http://www.bioconductor.org/) was used to com- 
pute the significance of the differential gene expression (FC = 1.5, FDR = 0.01). 
Additionally, a read density threshold (that is, normalized GRO-seq read counts 
per kb) was used to exclude lowly expressed genes. 

De novo identification of GRO-seq transcripts. GRO-seq read densities were 
analysed in a similar manner to ChIP-Seq. Provided that GRO-seq generated 
strand-specific data, separate tracks were uploaded onto the UCSC genome 
browser; tag-enriched sites were identified using a sliding window of 250 bp. 
Transcript initiation sites were identified as regions where the GRO-seq read 
density was increased threefold relative to the preceding 1 kb region. Transcript 
termination sites were defined by either a reduction in reads below 10% as com- 
pared to that of the TSS or when another transcript’s start was identified on the 
same strand. Individual high-density peaks spanning a region less than 250 bp 
were considered artefacts and removed from the analysis. Transcripts were defined 
as putative eRNAs if their de novo called start sites was located distal to the RefSeq 
TSS (23 kb) and were associated with ER-« and H3K27ac co-bound regions. 
Bioinformatics characterization of ER-a enhancers. The ER-a-H3K27ac co- 
bound regions are defined as those in which the distance from the centre of an ER- 
a peak to the H3K27ac peak-occupied region is =1 kb. Overall, two methods were 
used to assign the ER-o-bound enhancers to E2-upregulated genes: (1) identifying 
the E2-upregulated coding genes from GRO-seq first and then coupling each of 
them to their closest ER-o.-H3K27ac co-bound enhancer within a certain distance 
(200 kb) (a ‘gene-centric’ view); and (2) characterizing the ER-o-H3K27ac co- 
bound enhancers first and then coupling each of them to their closest TSS that 
belongs to 1,309 E2-upregulated coding genes (an ‘enhancer-centric’ view). The 
comparison of ChIP-Seq tag intensity, GRO-seq transcription levels or distances 
between different categories (Figs 1 and 4 and Supplementary Fig. 1) are presented 
as boxplots by using either log or normal scales. The P values were determined by 
two-tailed Student's t-test. 

ChIRP-Segq. The ChIRP experiment was performed essentially as per the original 
protocol”, except for a few modifications. First, we designed antisense DNA 
probes targeting FOXC1 eRNA (‘odd’ and ‘even’) (~40-base oligonucleotide) 
based on high oligonucleotide specificity (using BLAST and BLAT), moderate 
GC content (40-60%) and a T,,, around 65 °C, with probes for lacZ RNA as control 
(all probes listed in Supplementary Table 8). All DNA probes were biotinylated 
and purified using the Label IT Nucleic Acid Labelling Kit (Mirus Bio). The 
sequencing reads were aligned to hg18 by Bowtie2 and the peaks were called by 
HOMER if they fulfilled three criteria: (1) they were consistently called in both the 
‘odd’ and ‘even’ ChIRP-Seqs; (2) they did not intersect with the peaks in the 
ChIRP-Seq for lacZ RNA sample; and (3) they did not intersect with the satellite 
repeats or retrotransposon sequences. The remaining ChIRP peaks were divided 
into two categories: (1) highly confident peaks (peak score >8); and (2) weak peaks 
(peak score = 8). The peaks were extended with 1 kb for intersection analysis by 
using BedTools, and the peak annotation was carried out in HOMER. 

RNA copy number quantification. To quantify each transcript, the PCR product 
using the qPCR primers for the transcript was purified and the concentration was 
measured. The absolute copy numbers of the PCR product were calculated as per 
the following. For example, for GAPDH, the number of single-stranded (ss)DNA 
molecules from 1 pl of the 17ngul' PCR product of the GAPDH fragment 
(142 bp) with 87,788.56 Da molecular weight is about 2 x (17 X 10°° X 6.023 
X 107*)/87,788.56 = 2.32 X 10'!. The number of ssDNA molecules from 1 ul of 
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the 16ngul ’ PCR product of the TFFle fragment (82 bp) with 50,696.92 Da 
molecular weight is about 2 x (16 X 10° X 6.023 X 10°*)/50,696.92 = 3.8 X 10". 
Using these PCR products with known molecule copy numbers, standard curves 
can be generated by qPCR, which forms the basis of the quantification of the 
number of copies of eRNAs from cDNA samples. For cDNA samples, 3 ug of total 
RNA (which is, according to the QIAgen manual, ~2 X 10° cells) were converted 
into 20 pl cDNA. During multiple qPCR experiments using cells from different 
batches, the cycle number of target eRNA being amplified will vary within 2-3 
cycles (~4-8 fold). The copy number of GAPDH mRNA is largely consistent with 
previous reports™*. Considering that the efficiency of reverse transcriptase on 
GAPDH mRNA is estimated to be ~50% (ref. 35), which might be even lower 
for eRNAs, the real numbers of eRNA copies could be higher than the estimation. 
Immunoprecipitation. Cells were collected with cold PBS and lysed with RIPA 
buffer (50mM Tris pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl, 1mM EDTA, 0.1% SDS, 1% NP-40, 
0.5% sodium deoxycholate, 0.5mM DTT, protease inhibitor). The lysate was 
diluted 2-4 times with dilution buffer (50mM Tris pH 7.4, 100mM NaCl, 
1mM EDTA, 0.1% NP-40 and 10% glycerol, protease inhibitor). 2-5 1g of 
antibodies were added into the diluted cell lysate and incubated overnight at 
4°C. The next day, the protein complexes were collected by magnetic 
Dynabeads G for 2h at 4°C with rotation. The beads-antibody-protein com- 
plexes were then washed four times with wash buffer (50mM Tris pH 7.4, 
125mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA and 0.1% NP-40) and boiled for western blot analysis. 
RIP and IVT RNA pull-down. The RIP experiment was done largely as per a 
previous protocol”. Briefly, cells were cross-linked with 0.3% formaldehyde for 
10 min at 37 °C. 2.5 M glycine was added (1/20 of the medium volume) to neut- 
ralize for 10 min at room temperature. The cell pellet was re-suspended in 0.6 ml of 
RIPA buffer (50 mM Tris pH 7.4, 150 mM NaCl, 1 mM EDTA, 0.1% SDS, 1% NP- 
40, 0.5% sodium deoxycholate, 0.5 mM DTT, protease inhibitor and Superase-In 
40 units per ml), sonicated once and incubated on ice with frequent vortex for 
25min. Subsequently, the supernatant was diluted with RIP dilution buffer 
(50 mM Tris pH 7.4, 150mM NaCl, 1 mM MgCl, 0.05% NP40) and pre-cleared 
with ~25 pl protein A sepharose slurry for 30 min at 4 °C. Antibodies were added 
and incubated overnight at 4°C with rotation. The next day, the RNA-protein 
complex was collected using pre-washed ~60 ll protein A sepharose beads for 
1.5-2.5h at 4°C. After washing in RIPA buffer and RIPA-500 buffer (RIPA with 
higher salt: 500 mM NaCl), the beads were re-suspended in 150 jl of RIPA buffer 
with proteinase K at 45 °C for 45 min. RNA was extracted with TRIzol followed by 
DNasel digestion. Reverse transcription was performed with SuperScript III RT kit 
(Invitrogen). For RIP-qPCRs, the amount of RNA in pull-down samples was 
calculated as the percentage of input GAPDH RNA of its respective group. The 
assay was repeated at least two times but was presented as a representative plot. P 
values were obtained using two-tailed Student's t-test. 

For IVT RNA pull-down, first, plasmids carrying DNA sequences of the eRNA 
being investigated were linearized and in vitro transcribed using MEGAtranscript 
kit (Ambion) with 25% of UTP being replaced by biotinylated UTP (Ambion). 
About 10 1g of biotinylated RNA was heated to 90°C for 3 min, put on ice for 
2min and added into RNA structure buffer (10mM Tris pH 7.2, 0.1M KCl, 
10mM MgCl, 1 pl Superase-In) for 20 min to form a structure. The biotinylated 
RNA was then mixed with pre-washed Streptoavidin magnetic beads and incu- 
bated at room temperature for 30 min to conjugate the RNA with the beads, 
following the manufacturer’s protocol. After that, ~10 mg nuclear extract in 
RIP buffer (20mM Tris pH 7.4, 1mM EDTA, 150mM NaCl, 0.5mM DTT, 
0.1% NP-40, 5% glycerol, protease inhibitor and Superase-In 40 units per ml) 
was then mixed with biotinylated RNA and incubated at 4°C for 4h. After being 
washed four times in high salt buffer (20 mM Tris pH 7.4, 500 mM NaCl, 0.05% 
Triton X-100, 10 units per ml Superase-In), the beads were boiled for western 
blots. 

DNA enzyme digestion methylation assay. The protocol largely follows a pre- 
vious paper’’. Briefly, genomic DNA was extracted from MCE-7 cells (AccuPrep, 
Bioneer) 24h after transfection with LNA/siRNA against eRNAs, and was digested 
with Hpall (NRIP1e) or Hhal (FOXC1e), both from NEB, before qPCR amplifica- 
tion using primers (Supplementary Table 4) that spanned the enzyme digestion 
sites (Supplementary Fig. 3a). The relative resistance to restriction digestion was 
calculated by dividing the amount of DNA that remained after digestion by the 
amount before digestion. 

Methyl miner assay. MCF-7 cells were transfected with LNA or siRNA for 24h, 
after which they were subjected to DNA isolation using a QIAgen DNA isolation 
column. 1 jig of each DNA was used for Biotin-tagged-MBD peptide pull-down as 
per the manufacturer’s protocol (Invitrogen), after which unmethylated and 
methylated DNA fractions were collected, purified and subjected to qPCR analysis 
using the primers specified (Supplementary Table 4). 

FISH and imaging. The cells were processed for DNA Immuno-FISH essentially as 
described previously”, with BAC probes from Empire Genomics (Supplementary 


Table 1). MCF-7 cells were treated with ethanol or E2, grown on acid-washed 
poly-lysine-coated coverslips, were washed with 1x PBS and immediately fixed 
with freshly made 4% paraformaldehyde/PBS for 10 min. Permeabilization was 
achieved by incubating in PBS containing 0.5% Triton X-100 for 15min. FISH 
pre-hybridization treatments include incubating the coverslips in 0.1 N HCl for 
5 min at room temperature, followed by digestion with 0.01 N HCI/0.002% pepsin 
for 5 min at 37 °C, stopped by 50 mM MgCl,/PBS and equilibrated in 50% forma- 
mide/2X SSC 2h before hybridization. 5 ul of probe/hybridization buffer mix was 
used per coverslip, with a hybridization programme of 76 °C for 3 min followed by 
overnight hybridization at 37 °C in a humidified dark chamber. The coverslips were 
then washed with pre-warmed WS1 (0.4 SSC/0.3% NP-40), WS2 (2 SSC/0.1% 
NP-40) and PBS, before being finally mounted with prolong gold-DAPI anti-fade 
mounting reagent (Invitrogen). 

For FISH Image acquisition and data analysis”’, images were acquired using the 

Leica SP5 II confocal microscopy (X63 objective lens) with a resonance scanner. 
Z-stack data acquisition was set up across 3.2 tum thickness at 0.4 um each step (9 
steps for each three-dimensional image set). The three-dimensional images were 
then generated in Volocity (v.6.0.1). The FISH-positive gene loci were identified 
using the “Find Object Using % Intensity” (generally >20%) function in com- 
bination with “Exclude Objects by Size” (generally >0.1 jm"). The overlap 
between two FISH-positive gene loci was calculated by the function “Intersect” 
with size exclusion (>0.03 uum?). The cells counted (n > 100 for each group; 
Supplementary Fig. 5) were from eight images/fields; the percentage of overlap- 
ping events from each one was calculated separately, which together generates the 
mean and s.d. 
BoxB-iN tethering assay. Similar to the previous method"*, as described in 
Fig. 3a and Supplementary Fig. 8, the BoxB tethering system uses viral RNA- 
protein interactions, in which BoxB is a viral RNA that can be recognized and 
bound by viral anti-terminator protein AN. Fusion of FOXC1 eRNA with BoxB 
enables the fused BoxB-FOXCl1e to be bound by AN. Subsequently, AN protein was 
fused to the DNA-binding domain (DBD) of GAL4, which then recognizes 
5XUAS sites on the reporter plasmid DNA. Using this technique, BoxB-eRNA 
can be tethered to the 5X UAS sites on a reporter plasmid with the help of the AN- 
GAL4 fusion protein”®. Full-length FOXC1 eRNA was cloned in pCDNA3.1 down- 
stream to five copies of BoxB. This construct was co-transfected along with the 
reporter plasmids and AN-GAL4 vector (Supplementary Fig. 8), which is also 
based on a pCDNA3.1 vector with CMV promoter. 

FOXC1 promoter was cloned in KpnI and BglII sites in pGL3-basic vector, 
5XUAS sites were cloned at upstream SalI site in pGL3-basic vector, FOXC1 
full-length enhancer (1.2 kb) was placed just upstream to 5XUAS sites at the 
BamHI site. For deletion of the sense eRNA, the enhancer region was amplified 
including the full antisense transcript, the core region and 20 nucleotides from the 
sense eRNA of the FOXC1 enhancer (thus called FOXC1 enh-sense del enhancer, 
Fig. 3c) was also cloned at BamHI site upstream to 5X UAS site (Supplementary 
Fig. 8). 

Luciferase reporter assay. Tethered plasmids alone or in combination were trans- 
fected along with Renilla-TK plasmid into MCF-7 cells that had been hormone 
stripped for 3 days. Six hours post-transfection, they were treated with 10 nM E2 
for 24h further, and then they were subjected to the luciferase assay using the 
Dual-Lucifersae reporter assay kit (Promega); plates were read in Veritas 
Microplate Luminometer (Turner Biosystems). 

3C. 3C was performed as previously described”**. Briefly 25 X 10° MCE-7 cells 
were fixed by adding 1% formaldehyde at room temperature for 10 min, and the 
reaction was stopped by glycine. Lysis buffer (500 ul 10 mM Tris-HCl pH 8.0, 
10mM NaCl, 0.2% Igepal CA630, protease inhibitors) was added and cells were 
incubated on ice. Next, cells were lysed with a Dounce homogenizer, and the 
suspension was spun down at 5,000 r.p.m. at 4 °C. The supernatant was discarded 
and the pellet was washed twice with 500 ll ice-cold 1X NEBuffer 2 (NEB). The 
pellet was then re-suspended in 1X NEBuffer 2 and split into five separate 50 ul 
aliquots. The extracted chromatin was then digested overnight with 400 units 
HindIII (NEB). Each digested chromatin mixture was ligated by T4 DNA 
Ligase (800 units) in 20 times the initial volume for 4h at 16°C. The ligase step 
was omitted in one chromatin aliquot from the five mentioned above as the 
unligated control. The chromatin was subsequently de-cross-linked overnight at 
65 °C and purified twice with phenol and then with a mixture of phenol, chlo- 
roform and IAA (ata ratio of 25:24:1). DNA was precipitated and pellets were air- 
dried before re-suspending in 250 pl 1X TE buffer. To degrade any carryover 
RNA, 1 pl RNase A (1 mg ml ') was added to each tube and incubated at 37 °C 
for 15min. DNA was further purified using phenol/chloroform/IAA and preci- 
pitated. The digestion and ligation efficiencies were checked and normalized 
before 3D-DSL. 

Probe design for 3C. Donor and acceptor probes were designed on HindIII sites 
covering the enhancers and the gene body of the following genes: GREB1, NRIP1, 
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KCNKS and P2RY2; by using custom Perl scripts (available upon request). The 
chosen regions for probe design covered the most prominent ER-« binding sites as 
well as enhancers. The uniqueness of the probe sequences was verified by Bowtie 
alignment to the human genome hg18 assembly. Universal adaptor sequences that 
are compatible with HiSeq 2000 flow cell design were added to the probe ends for 
bridge amplification of the ligation products and for direct sequencing. Acceptors 
were phosphorylated and both acceptors and donors were pooled individually in 
equimolar amounts for 3D-DSL (Supplementary Table 6). 

3D-DSL. The DSL ligation products were prepared as described previously 
3D-DSL was performed as described previously”. Briefly, after 3C efficiency 
estimation, equal amount of 3C chromatin was biotinylated using the Photo- 
probe Kit (Vector Lab). Donor and acceptor probe pools (20 fmol per probe) were 
annealed to the biotinylated 3C samples at 45°C for 2h followed by 10 min at 
95 °C. The biotinylated DNA was immunoprecipitated with magnetic beads con- 
jugated to streptavidin, and during this process unbound oligonucleotides were 
removed by stringent washes. The 5’-phosphate of acceptor probes and the 3’-OH 
of donor probes were ligated using Taq DNA ligase at 45 °C for 1 h. These ligated 
products were washed and eluted from beads and then amplified by PCR using 
primers A and B-AD (or primer B-BC1 and B-B(2 if bar coding was used) for deep 
sequencing on the Illumina HiSeq 2000, using primer A as the sequencing primer. 
3D-DSL data analysis. After removing the adaptor sequences, the reads are 
aligned to a custom library that includes all the combinations of donors and 
acceptors. The alignment was performed with Novoalign, and the reads were 
counted for every possible interaction by using custom Perl scripts (available upon 
request). The reads that were generated by donor-acceptor ligations on the same 
restriction site were removed: the remaining number of reads included both intra- 
and inter-chromosomal interactions. We used the median value (~6 million) ofall 
the samples from the same sequencing run for normalization; the reads accounting 
for ligation products in unligated controls were subtracted. In addition to standard 
tools, such as my5C** and HiTC”, we used an intensity-based method to char- 
acterize the set of interactions. A related method was also used in 3C-seq proce- 
dures”. A P value is assigned to an interaction based on the Poisson probability 
distribution function, p(x) = e~* X 1*/x!, where p(x) is the probability of an inter- 
action, x is the interaction intensity, and / is the average interaction intensity 
considering all the potential interactions in the library; that is, the ratio (total 
number of usable reads)/(total number of all possible interactions given the set 
of acceptors and the set of donors). The P values were corrected for multiple testing 
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by using the Bonferroni correction method. In addition, for each interaction, we 
define supplementary parameters, such as (1) fold enrichment over Poisson’s /, 
and (2) a fold enrichment over background (where the background represents the 
average intensity of the ligations between the probes on the neighbouring restric- 
tion sites). We consider the interactions that meet the following criteria significant 
for downstream analyses: (1) a (corrected) P value <0.01; and (2) a fold enrich- 
ment over background >2 (although for display purposes in the figure plots we 
may also show the weak interactions). 

To generate 3D-DSL plots Matlab was used; a 10-kb window was used to bundle 
the interactions, except for a 20-kb window for NRIP1. The interactions were 
plotted using a Bezier curve between the two positions with the third point in 
the middle of the positions with the y-axis corresponding to the log) intensity. For 
example, if the two x-axis positions are 1 and 2, and the intensity is 4, a Bezier curve 
is drawn between (1,0),(1.5,4), and (2,0). The peak locations were then added on 
the bottom of the plot as stated in the legend. Interactions at distances generally 
<10kb were not plotted for the NRIP1 locus. 
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Unusual architecture of the p7 channel from 


hepatitis C virus 


Bo OuYang'*, Shiqi Xie’, Marcelo J. Berardi’, Xinhao Zhao‘, Jyoti Dev', Wenjing Yu‘, Bing Sun*° & James J. Chou? 


The hepatitis C virus (HCV) has developed a small membrane 
protein, p7, which remarkably can self-assemble into a large channel 
complex that selectively conducts cations’ *. We wanted to examine 
the structural solution that the viroporin adopts in order to achieve 
selective cation conduction, because p7 has no homology with any of 
the known prokaryotic or eukaryotic channel proteins. The activity 
of p7 can be inhibited by amantadine and rimantadine””*, which are 
potent blockers of the influenza M2 channel® and licensed drugs 
against influenza infections’. The adamantane derivatives have 
been used in HCV clinical trials*, but large variation in drug efficacy 
among the various HCV genotypes has been difficult to explain 
without detailed molecular structures. Here we determine the struc- 
tures of this HCV viroporin as well as its drug-binding site using the 
latest nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) technologies. The struc- 
ture exhibits an unusual mode of hexameric assembly, where the 
individual p7 monomers, i, not only interact with their immediate 
neighbours, but also reach farther to associate with the i+ 2 and i+3 
monomers, forming a sophisticated, funnel-like architecture. The 
structure also points to a mechanism of cation selection: an asparagine/ 
histidine ring that constricts the narrow end of the funnel serves as a 
broad cation selectivity filter, whereas an arginine/lysine ring that 
defines the wide end of the funnel may selectively allow cation 
diffusion into the channel. Our functional investigation using whole- 
cell channel recording shows that these residues are critical for 
channel activity. NMR measurements of the channel-drug complex 
revealed six equivalent hydrophobic pockets between the peripheral 
and pore-forming helices to which amantadine or rimantadine 
binds, and compound binding specifically to this position may 
allosterically inhibit cation conduction by preventing the channel 
from opening. Our data provide a molecular explanation for p7- 
mediated cation conductance and its inhibition by adamantane 
derivatives. 

Many viruses have developed integral membrane proteins to trans- 
port ions and other molecules across the membrane barrier to aid 
various steps of viral entry and maturation”"®. These membrane struc- 
tures, known as viroporins, usually adopt minimalist architectures that 
are significantly different from those of bacterial or eukaryotic ion 
channels. Therefore, understanding the structural basis of how viro- 
porins function broadens our knowledge of channels and transporters 
while generating new opportunities for therapeutic intervention. 

The viroporin formed by the HCV p7 protein has been sought after 
as a potential anti-HCV drug target*’’. p7 is a 63-residue membrane 
protein that oligomerizes to form ion channels with cation selectivity, 
for Ca?* over K* and Na‘ (refs 2, 3, 12, 13), and a more recent study 
has also reported p7-mediated H* intracellular conductance". The p7 
channel is required for viral replication’*; it has been shown to facilitate 
efficient assembly and release of infectious virions’, although the pre- 
cise mechanism of these functions remains unclear. The channel acti- 
vity can be inhibited by adamantane and long alkyl chain iminosugar 


derivatives and hexamethylene amiloride in vitro, with varying reported 
efficacies**’*"*. In addition to ion conduction, p7 has been shown to 
specifically interact with the non-structural HCV protein NS2, indi- 
cating that its channel activity could be regulated'*”. 

There is not yet a detailed structure of the p7 channel, although a 
number of NMR studies showed that the p7 monomer has three helical 
segments: two in the amino-terminal half of the sequence and one near 
the carboxy terminus'*”’. A single-particle electron microscopy (EM) 
study obtained a 16 A resolution electron density map of the p7 oli- 
gomer using the random conical tilting approach*. The map shows 
that the p7 channel is a 42-kDa hexamer and adopts a flower-like shape 
that does not resemble any of the known ion channel structures in the 
database. 

It is not known how the small p7 polypeptide assembles into what 
appears to be a complex channel structure, and whether the viroporin 
has adopted novel structural elements for cation selectivity and chan- 
nel gating. Amantadine or rimantadine blocks the influenza M2 chan- 
nel by binding to the small pore formed by four transmembrane 
helices****, but the pore of the p7 hexamer is expected to be much 
bigger and it is thus unclear how these small molecules would fit. We 
sought to address these questions by determining detailed structures of 
the p7 hexamer and its drug-binding site. 

We systematically tested p7 amino acid sequences from various 
HCV genotypes and found that the sequence from genotype 5a 
(EUH1480 strain) generated samples that were sufficiently soluble 
for structure determination (Supplementary Fig. 1). This p7 construct, 
designated here as p7(5a), could be efficiently reconstituted in dode- 
cylphosphocholine (DPC) micelles at near physiological pH and 
generated high-quality NMR spectra (Supplementary Fig. 2). Negative- 
stain EM of the DPC-reconstituted p7(5a) in NMR buffer showed 
hexameric, flower-shaped particles that are similar to those in the elec- 
tron micrographs of the p7 (JFH-1 strain, genotype 2a) hexamer in 
dihexanoyl-phosphatidyl-choline (DHPC) micelles used earlier for 
single-particle reconstruction* (Supplementary Fig. 3). Moreover, iso- 
thermal titration calorimetry and NMR chemical shift perturbation 
analyses of p7(5a)—rimantadine interaction showed that the drug binds 
specifically to the reconstituted protein with a binding constant (Kq) 
from 50 to 100 LM at 3 mM detergent concentration (Supplementary 
Figs 4 and 5). The above results together indicate that the p7(5a) 
polypeptides reconstituted in DPC micelles form structurally relevant 
hexamers. 

Structure determination of the p7(5a) hexamer by NMR used an 
approach taken earlier for oligomeric membrane proteins**°, which 
involves: (1) determination of local structures of the monomers; and 
(2) assembly of the oligomer with intermonomer distance restraints 
and orientation constraints. The NMR-derived restraints define an 
ensemble of structures with backbone root mean squared deviation 
(r.m.s.d.) of 0.74 A (Fig. 1a). Each monomer consists of an N-terminal 
helix (H1) from residues 5-16, a middle helical segment (H2), with a 
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kink at Gly 34, from residues 20-41, and a C-terminal helix (H3) 
from residues 48-58. These secondary structures are consistent with 
earlier NMR studies of p7 monomers in DHPC detergent and organic 
solvent'*”. There are no intramonomer contacts (Fig. 1a). The mono- 
mers are intertwined to form a tightly packed channel, where H1 and 
H2 form the channel interior and H3 is lipid-facing and packs against 
H2 of the i+2 and H1 of the i+3 monomer (Fig. 1a, b). The inter- 
monomer association between H3 and H2 appears to be stabilized by 
interaction involving conserved residues such as Trp 30, Tyr 42 and 
Leu 52, and the contacts between H3 and H1 are mostly between the 
alanine-rich region of H1 (residues 10-15) and Ala61 and Ala 63 of 
H3 (Fig. 1c). The overall structure of the p7(5a) hexamer has a flower- 
like shape that agrees with the EM map (EM database ID 1661), fitting 
to the map with a correlation coefficient of 0.94 (Fig. 1d). 

The channel cavity has a funnel profile that resembles a champagne 
flute and is largely hydrophilic (Fig. 2a). The H2 helices form the wide 
cylindrical region (internal diameter (ID) ~12 A) by packing with 
each other at large angles (angle between adjacent helices approxi- 
mately —47°), and the H1 helices assemble at smaller packing angles 
(approximately —34°) to form the narrow conical region of the funnel 
(smallest ID at 6.8 A). Residues 17-19 constitute the flexible joint 
between H1 and H2; their NMR resonances are significantly broader 
than other regions of the protein, indicating the presence of conforma- 
tional exchange. 

The channel architecture described above represents a novel topo- 
logy and exemplifies how HCV has optimized the short p7 polypeptide 
to achieve a rather complex channel structure. We next addressed what 
elements are involved in cation conduction and gating. An in-depth 
examination of the channel interior found two strongly conserved 
polar residues with salient structural features (Fig. 2b). One is Asn 9, 
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Figure 1 | NMR structure of the p7(5a) hexamer 
and its comparison to the EM map. a, Ensemble 
of 15 low-energy structures calculated using NMR 
restraints summarized in Supplementary Table 1. 
b, Two-dimensional drawing illustrating the 
intermonomer interactions among the H1 (blue), 
H2 (yellow) and H3 (pink) helical segments that 
are responsible for the hexameric assembly. 

c, Three-dimensional cartoon representation 
describing the global arrangement of helical 
segments and amino acids that seem to have a role 
in the packing of H3 against H1 and H2. d, Fitting 
the lowest-energy structure from the ensemble to 
the 16 A EM map (EM database ID 1661)‘. The 
fitting correlation is 0.94 as calculated with the 
program Chimera. 


L36 (+1) 


which forms a ring of carboxamide that constricts the conical region of 
the channel (Fig. 2c). Residue 9 is asparagine in all strains except in 
genotype 2 viruses, where it is substituted with histidine. Both aspar- 
agines and histidines have affinity for monovalent and divalent 
cations. We propose that the Asn 9 ring serves as a broad selectivity 
filter that dehydrates cations, allowing them to pass the hydrophobic 
ring formed by Ile 6. The Ile 6 ring defines the narrowest point of the 
channel and probably serves as a hydrophobic gate. Another feature is 
the Arg 35 ring that defines the wider, C-terminal end of the channel 
(Fig. 2b). Placement ofa positively charged ring on the other end of the 
pore was incomprehensible to us initially because it can repel cations. 
But the recent structure of an Orai Ca”* channel also revealed a stretch 
of basic residues in the ion-conducting pore’’. We propose that one 
role of Arg 35 is to bind and obstruct anions at the pore entrance while 
allowing cations to diffuse into the pore. In this model, cation conduc- 
tion is unidirectional from the C- to N-terminal end of the channel. 
To test the above hypotheses, we established an assay that uses the 
two-electrode voltage-clamp technique to record p7-mediated current 
in Xenopus oocytes (see Methods). Owing to the poor stability of 
oocytes that overexpress p7(5a), p7 (JFH-1 strain, genotype 2a) was 
used instead for these experiments. As expected because of the pro- 
posed role of residue 9 in selectively dehydrating cations, replacing 
His9 of p7(2a) with alanine caused a ~70% reduction in channel 
conductance at +80 mV (Fig. 2d). The proposed role of Arg 35 indi- 
cates that placing negatively charged residues at the channel entrance 
would bind cations and hinder their diffusion into the pore, and indeed 
the Arg35Asp mutation also reduced conductance by ~70% (Fig. 2d). 
We next investigated the mechanism of amantadine binding to the 
p7 channel using proteins that are '"N-labelled and deuterated so that 
nuclear Overhauser enhancement (NOE) between the protein backbone 
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Figure 2 | The pore properties of the p7(5a) channel. a, The pore surface 
calculated using the program HOLE, showing the shape and constrictions of 
the pore. b, Sectional view of the channel showing the pore-lining residues with 
residues in red being strongly conserved. The numbers next to the helical 
segments represent the monomers to which the helices belong. Colour scheme 
as in Fig. 1. c, A close-up view of the rings formed by Asn 9 and Ile 6 that 
constrict the N-terminal end of the channel. d, The current-voltage 
relationships of wild-type (WT) p7(2a) and the His9Ala and Arg35Asp 
mutants. Each data point is the mean + s.e.m. (standard error of mean) 
calculated over measurements from six different oocytes (n = 6). 


amide protons and drug protons could be measured unambiguously. At 
10mM amantadine (not corrected for drug partitioning to detergent 
micelles), the ISN edited nuclear Overhauser enhancement spectro- 
scopy (NOESY) spectrum showed NOE crosspeaks between the ada- 
mantane protons and the amide protons of Val 26, Leu 55, Leu 56 and 
Arg 57 (Fig. 3a). We then identified contacts between the drug and 
protein side chains using protein that is ('H/'*C)-labelled at the methyl 
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positions of alanines, valines and leucines but is otherwise deuterated. In 
this case, the '*C-edited NOESY showed several methyl-drug NOEs 
(Fig. 3b). 

These NOEs were used to dock amantadine into the structure deter- 
mined in the absence of drug. In doing so, we emphasize that the 
relevance of the p7-amantadine complex is confined to only the 
drug-binding region because we do not know how and to what degree 
does drug binding alter the global conformation of the channel. The 
relatively poor stability of the protein-drug complex at the current 
stage of our study precludes full-scale structure determination. 
Nonetheless the available NMR data show that the drug adamantane 
binds to six equivalent hydrophobic pockets between the pore-forming 
and peripheral helices (Fig. 3c). The pocket consists of Leu 52, Val 53 
and Leu56 from H3, and Phe 20, Val25 and Val26 from H2. The 
amantadine amino group on average points to the channel lumen. 
The same NOESY spectrum as above recorded using a sample with 
5mM rimantadine indicates that rimantadine binds to the same 
pocket with the methyl and amino groups pointing to the lumen (Sup- 
plementary Fig. 6). 

The binding site is overall consistent with a mutational study show- 
ing that mutations in residues 50-55 significantly reduce drug sensi- 
tivity of the channel”*. It is also consistent with a Leu20Phe mutation in 
genotype 1b virus originally identified in clinical trials that confers 
amantadine resistance*”. In the p7(5a) structure, residue 20 is an 
integral part of the drug pocket and is in direct contact with the drug 
adamantane. Therefore, replacing Leu 20 in p7(1b) with phenylalanine 
is expected to reduce hydrophobic interaction with the drug. Elucida- 
tion of previous functional data in the context of the structure suggests 
that the binding site shown in Fig. 3c is relevant to drug inhibition and 
that interactions between the drug adamantane and protein hydro- 
phobic residues are critical for inhibition. Variations in the hydropho- 
bicity of the binding pocket among the p7 variants (Supplementary 
Fig. 7) thus explain the large differences in drug efficacies observed 
between different HCV genotypes. 

We have learnt from KcsA and other channels that a gated ion 
channel generally adopts two essential features: pore elements that 
provide ion selectivity, and a gating mechanism that can transiently 


Figure 3 | NMR characterization of the 
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that is 'H-, '*C-labelled at the methyl positions of 
alanines, valines and leucines but is otherwise 
deuterated, showing drug NOEs to the side-chain 
methyl protons of Val 26, Leu52 and Val 53. The 
spectra ina and b were recorded at 'H frequency of 
900 MHz. c, Amantadine docked into the p7(5a) 
hexamer using restraints from NOEs in a and 

b (left) and a close-up view of amantadine in the 
binding pocket (right). Colour scheme as in Fig. 1. 
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open the channel to allow ion permeation. By virtue of being a funnel, 
the p7 structure indicates that the tip of the funnel represented by the 
Ile6 and Asn 9 rings is the key region for channel gating (Fig. 4). The 
role of the Asn 9 ring is to provide ion selectivity by recruiting and 
dehydrating cations near the funnel exit, whereas the Ile 6 ring is a 
hydrophobic constriction that would prevent water from freely passing 
through. Channel activation may involve reorientation of the H1 heli- 
ces that widens the funnel tip, analogous to the dynamic C-terminal 
helix of KcsA*, and such structural rearrangement can be afforded by 
the flexible hinge between H1 and H2, the intervening loop between 
H2 and H3, and the C-terminal tail that ‘latches’ onto H1. We thus 
propose that binding of adamantane derivatives inhibit channel acti- 
vity by restricting the structural rearrangement. Our NMR titration 
data (Supplementary Fig. 5c) are consistent with this proposal, which 
shows that in the absence of rimantadine, the Ile 6 methyl resonance is 
split into an intense and weak peak, possibly corresponding to the open 
and closed state, respectively, and that increasing the drug concentra- 
tion shifts the equilibrium that make the weak peak stronger. Although 
rigorous testing of the model is needed, the preliminary observation 
suggests the existence of multiple states of the p7 channel. 
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METHODS SUMMARY 


The p7 sequence from HCV genotype 5a was mutated at five unconserved posi- 
tions to improve protein stability and to facilitate NMR analyses (see details in 
Supplementary Fig. 1). The protein was expressed as a fusion to His 9-trpLE that 
formed inclusion bodies, and purified and reconstituted in DPC as previously 
described’*”*. A typical NMR sample contains 0.8 mM protein (monomer con- 
centration), 200 mM DPC and 25 mM MES (pH6.5). 

For structure determination, the secondary structures of the p7(5a) monomers 
in the hexamer were first determined using standard NOE experiments. We then 
used a mixed sample in which 50% of the monomers are (°N/?H)-labelled and 
50% '*C-labelled to measure exclusively NOEs between the '°N-attached protons 
of one subunit and the '*C-attached protons of the neighbouring subunits. This 
experiment provided key intermonomer NOEs between adjacent H1 and H2 
helices for assembling the central cavity of the hexamer (Supplementary Fig. 8a). 
H3 was positioned based on orientation restraints from residual dipolar couplings 
(RDCs) and its intermonomer NOEs to H1 and H2 (Supplementary Fig. 8b, c). 
Structure calculation statistics are given in Supplementary Table 1. Protein-drug 
contacts were identified using (°N/?H)-labelled protein so that NOEs between 
protein backbone amide protons and drug protons could be identified unambigu- 
ously. Additionally, NOEs between the drug and protein side-chain methyl groups 
were measured with a diagonal-suppressed carbon NOESY using ALV labelled 
protein (see Methods). 

Functional p7 mutants were analysed using the standard protocol for two- 
electrode voltage-clamp of Xenopus oocytes. After expressing the p7(2a) variants 
in oocytes, we recorded p7 currents across the oocyte plasma membrane at room 
temperature (~22 °C). For quantitative comparison of currents between the p7 
variants, the protein expression levels in oocytes were examined using confocal 
microscopy. 


Full Methods and any associated references are available in the online version of 
the paper. 
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Figure 4| A model for amantadine or 

rimantadine inhibition of the p7 channel. The 

two-dimensional cartoon drawing mimics the 

sectional view of the p7 channel in Fig. 2b. The 

Y channel undergoes conformational switching 

® between the closed and the open states but favours 
the open state in the presence of cations (blue 
circles). Binding of amantadine or rimantadine 
(green circles, labelled with ‘D’ for drug) favours 
the closed state by restricting movements of the 
three helical segments that may be required for 
channel opening. 
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LETTER 


METHODS 


Sample preparation. The amino acid sequence of p7 from genotype 5a was 
slightly modified to allow for efficient reconstitution and protein sample stability. 
In this sequence, Thr 1 is replaced with Gly, Ala 12 is replaced with Ser, and the 
three cysteines at positions 2, 27 and 44 are replaced with Ala, Thr and Ser, 
respectively (Supplementary Fig. 1). The p7(5a) construct was cloned, expressed 
and purified as previously described”. Briefly, the protein was expressed as a 
fusion to His9-trpLE that formed inclusion bodies. The peptide was released from 
the fusion protein by CNBr digestion and subsequently separated on a Proto-18C 
column by reverse-phase chromatography (more details given in Supplementary 
Methods). The lyophilized peptide was then dissolved in 6 M guanidine and DPC 
and refolded by dialysis against the NMR buffer. A typical NMR sample contains 
0.8mM protein (monomer concentration), 200mM DPC and 25mM MES 
(pH6.5). 

Assignment of NMR resonances. All NMR experiments were conducted at 30 °C 
on Bruker spectrometers equipped with cryogenic probes. Sequence-specific 
assignment of backbone chemical shifts was accomplished using three pairs of 
triple resonance experiments, recorded using a '°N/'*C/*H-labelled sample. The 
triple resonance experiments were relaxation optimized (TROSY)”’, including 
HNCA, HN(CO)CA, HNCACB, HN(CO)CACB, HN(CA)CO and HNCO”. 
Protein side-chain aliphatic and aromatic resonances were assigned using a com- 
bination of NOESYs including '°N-edited NOESY-TROSY (60 ms NOE mixing 
time, tyoz) and C-edited NOESY-HSQCs (tyoz = 100 ms). Specific stereo 
assignment of the methyl groups of valines and leucines were obtained from a 
constant-time 'H-'*C HSQC spectrum recorded using a 15% '*C-labelled sample®’. 
Assignment of local NOEs for determining the secondary structures. The same 
"SN-edited NOESY-TROSY and '*C-edited NOESY-HSQC above with short tyor 
were used to assign local NOEs. Combining the NOE restraints with chemical 
shifts, we could very precisely define the helical and loop regions of the individual 
monomers. 

Measurement of residual dipolar coupling (RDC) constants. The backbone 
"H-'°N RDCs were measured using a modified approach** of the strain-induced 
alignment in a gel method’*”*. In this experiment the p7(5a) channel in DPC 
micelles was soaked into a cylindrically shaped polyacrylamide gel (4.5%), initially 
of 6mm diameter, which was subsequently radially compressed to fit within the 
4.2-mm inner diameter of an open-ended NMR tube. The 'H-'°N RDCs were 
obtained from 'Jyy/2 and (‘Jun + 'Dnx)/2, which were measured by interleaving 
a regular gradient-enhanced HSQC and a gradient-selected TROSY*”’. The largest 
H-N RDC measured is 33.5 Hz. 

Assignment of intermonomer NOEs. Intermonomer NOEs between protein 
backbone amide and side-chain methyl protons was assigned using a sample 
that was reconstituted with a 1:1 mixture of °N-, 7H-labelled p7(5a) peptide and 
3C-labelled peptide. Recording a 1S\-edited NOESY-TROSY (tog = 300 ms) on 
a 900 MHz spectrometer with this sample allowed exclusive detection of NOE 
crosspeaks between the '°N-attached protons of one monomer and the '°C- 
attached protons of other monomers. The intermonomer NOEs between the neigh- 
bouring H1 helices and neighbouring H2 helices effectively defined the central 
cavity formed by these helices. The initial structural solution of the pore assembly 
then allowed us to assign complementary and self-consistent intermonomer NOEs 
between the aliphatic and aromatic protons in a pair of '"N-edited NOESY-TROSY 
and C-edited NOESY-HSQC recorded using a 15N-, 13C-labelled sample. These 
spectra were recorded with tyog of 120 ms and 150 ms, respectively. 

The packing of H1 and H2 helices between the adjacent monomers and RDC- 
derived orientation constraints together positioned the H3 helix of monomer i to 
be in contact with H2 of the i+2 and H1 of the i+3 monomers, and this con- 
formation was confirmed by the unambiguous amide-methyl NOEs between H3 
and H1/H2. The conformation as defined by the intermonomer NOEs was sub- 
jected to numerous rounds of self-consistency test with the NOE crosspeaks in the 
C-edited NOESY-HSQC spectrum to ensure that all NOEs are consistent with 
the structure. The overall distribution of intermonomer NOEs is illustrated in 
Supplementary Fig. 7. 

Assignment of NOEs between protein and drug. We prepared a sample contain- 
ing 'SN-, *H-labelled p7(5a), 10mM amantadine (or 5mM rimantadine), and 
perdeuterated DPC. The sample was used to record a '°N-edited NOESY- 
TROSY (tNor = 300 ms) on a 900 MHz spectrometer. This experiment allowed 
exclusive detection of NOEs between the exchangeable amide protons and the drug 
protons. For assigning NOEs between the protein side-chain methyl protons and 
the drug protons, we prepared the ALV-labelled protein that is 'H-, '*C-labelled at 
the methyl positions of alanines, valines and leucines but is otherwise deuterated. 


The NOEs were measured using a '*C-edited NOESY with diagonal suppression, 
that is, interleaving two experiments: one with NOE mixing (300 ms) of the H, 
magnetization (NOE crosspeaks) and the other with mixing of the H,C, magnet- 
ization (no NOE crosspeaks)**. Subtracting the two spectra mostly cancelled the 
strong methyl diagonal peaks (~0.8p.p.m.) and thereby unveiled the weak 
methyl-drug NOEs at ~1.7 p.p.m. 

Structure calculation of the p7(5a) hexamer. Structures were calculated using 
the program XPLOR-NIH”. The monomer structures (mainly the secondary 
structures) were first calculated using intramonomer NOE-derived distance 
restraints, backbone dihedral restraints derived from chemical shifts using the 
TALOS program*, and RDC restraints. A total of 10 monomer structures were 
calculated using a standard simulated annealing (SA) protocol. Six copies of the 
lowest-energy monomer structure were used to construct an initial model of the 
hexamer using intermonomer NOE restraints collected from the mixed-labelled 
sample for the H1 and H2 helical segments. For each intermonomer restraint 
between two adjacent monomers, six identical distance restraints were assigned 
respectively to all pairs of neighbouring monomers to satisfy the condition of C6 
rotational symmetry (as indicated by the EM data). The assembled hexamer was 
then subjected to refinement against RDCs to accurately orient the three helical 
segments. Finally, using the SA protocol, the hexamer was refined against the 
complete set of NOE restraints (including intramonomer and intermonomer 
distance restraints), dihedral restraints and RDC restraints. A total of 60 hexamer 
structures were calculated and 15 low-energy structures were selected as the struc- 
tural ensemble. Ramachandran plot statistics for the structure ensemble, calcu- 
lated using PROCHECK”, are as follows: most favoured (96.6%), additionally 
allowed (2.8%), generously allowed (0.6%) and disallowed (0.0%). 

Whole-cell channel recording assay for p7. The cRNA of p7(2a) variants was 
synthesized and injected into Xenopus laevis oocytes at ~15 ng per oocyte. After 
about 16-30h of expression, healthy oocytes were collected and subjected to 
channel recording using the two-electrode voltage-clamp technique’. The oocytes 
were first bathed in standard ORi solution (90 mM NaCl, 2 mM KCl, 2 mM CaCl, 
and 5mM MOPS, pH 7.4) before being impaled with two microelectrodes. For 
recording p7-mediated current, we used a voltage-clamp protocol consisting of 
rectangular voltage steps from —100 to +80 mV in 10-mV increments, applied 
from a holding voltage of —60 mV. Expression levels of the p7 variants in oocytes 
were examined by confocal microscopy using haemagglutinin-tagged p7. More 
experimental details are described in Supplementary Methods. 
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CORRECTIONS & AMENDMENTS 


CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/nature12182 


Corrigendum: Functional 
organization of human 
sensorimotor cortex for speech 
articulation 


Kristofer E. Bouchard, Nima Mesgarani, Keith Johnson 
& Edward F. Chang 


Nature 495, 327-332 (2013); doi:10.1038/nature11911 


In this Article, the referral to the subcentral gyrus as ‘guenon’ was 
incorrect. As stated, the central sulcus does not terminate at the 
Sylvian fissure, but instead at the ventral-most U-shaped gyral area’ 
(as shown in Fig. 1 of the original Article), which should be labelled 
‘subcentral gyrus’. Guenon refers to the genus of Old World monkeys 
(Cercopithecus)’, in which Brodmann initially characterized the cyto- 
architecture of this cortical region’. The study results and findings are 
unchanged and not affected by this clarification of nomenclature. We 
thank N. Jenkinson and K. Watkins for bringing this to our attention. 


1. Wagner, M., Jurcoane, A. & Hattingen, E. The U sign: tenth landmark to the central 
region on brain surface reformatted MR imaging. AJNR Am. J. Neuroradiol. 34, 
323-326 (2013). 

2. Groves,C.P. in Mammal Species of the World 3rd edn (ed Wilson, D. E. & Reeder, D. M.) 
154-158 VJohns Hopkins Univ. Press, 2005). 

3. Brodmann, K. Vergleichende Lokalisationslehre der GroBhirnrinde (Leipzig, 1909). 
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CORRIGENDUM 
doi:10.1038/naturel2197 


Corrigendum: Human contribution 
to more-intense precipitation 
extremes 


Seung-Ki Min, Xuebin Zhang, Francis W. Zwiers 
& Gabriele C. Hegerl 


Nature 470, 378-381 (2011); doi:10.1038/nature09763 


Supplementary Figs 8, 9 and 11 of this Article each inadvertently 
included results for an extraneous empirical orthogonal function 
(EOF)—two extraneous EOFs in the case of the right-hand column 
of Supplementary Fig. 8. The time mean was removed prior to the 
detection analysis, so the rank of the covariance matrix (which deter- 
mines the maximum number of EOFs required to describe the data 
fully) should be nine for the time series of Northern Hemisphere mean 
five-year means for 1951-1999 and eight for 1955-1999. Similarly, 
when combining two domains such as the Northern mid-latitudes 
and tropics (“Nmid+Ntro”), the rank of the covariance matrix is 18 
for 1951-1999. Results for ten EOFs shown in the left panel of 
Supplementary Fig. 8 and the lower-right panel of Supplementary 
Fig. 9 reflect numerical artefacts and were incorrectly included in these 
plots, as were results for 19 and 20 EOFs in the right panel of 
Supplementary Fig. 8, and for nine EOFs in Supplementary Fig. 11. 
In addition, for the 1951-1999 single-domain analyses the 1955-1999 
means were removed from the second set of control simulations prior 
to the detection analysis rather than the 1951-1999 means. This small 
error affected detection results using ten EOFs only in Supplementary 
Fig. 8. The corrected Supplementary Figs 8, 9 and 11 are provided as 
Supplementary Information to this Corrigendum. Our conclusions 
and results are unaffected. 


Supplementary Information is available in the online version of this Corrigendum. 
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Flirting with 
disaster 


Draconian US federal budget cuts due to ‘sequestration’ are 
already having dramatic effects. 


BY VIRGINIA GEWIN 


For the past five years, Vern Schramm’s lab 
has been working on a promising anticancer 
agent. The research has been successful — 
one of his grant-renewal proposals this year 
to the US National Cancer Institute (NCI) 
in Bethesda, Maryland, had a score in the 
top 10%. But a 1% drop in the US National 
Institutes of Health (NIH)’s payline (the per- 
centage of applications funded), caused by US 
budget cuts known as sequestration, meant 
that Schramm didn't get his grant. It was his 


second NCI grant renewal to go unfunded 
this year. The consequences have not been 
pleasant: Schramm has just had to let five 
postdocs go. 

Sequestration, the across-the-board US 
federal budget cuts resulting from Congress 
failing to agree on deficit-reduction legislation, 
became official on 1 March and is exacerbat- 
ing an already difficult research-funding situ- 
ation (see Nature 494, 158-159; 2013). Many 
US scientists dependent on government fund- 
ing are likely to be affected, from those in long- 
running big projects that may have to close, to 
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established scientists who have not had grants 
renewed and must downsize their labs, to the 
young researchers who will lose their jobs or 
have difficulty securing funding asa result. 

The NIH for example, faces a US$1.5-billion 
budget cut over fiscal year (FY) 2012-13, which 
it says will result in the funding of some 700 
fewer competitive research projects and the 
admission of 750 fewer new patients to the NIH 
Clinical Center in Bethesda. The US Depart- 
ment of Defense and the US National Science 
Foundation (NSF) each expects to offer 1,000 
fewer grants, and the US Geological Survey 
has slashed its competitive-grants programme 
in water research to protect funding for key 
monitoring networks. 

With the US economy improving, there 
is actually less pressure on politicians to 
compromise on a budget deal that would 
mitigate future sequestration-related cuts. 
Reinstatement of pre-sequestration funding 
levels seems unlikely in the current politi- 
cal climate. In principle, that means the cuts 
could continue for another nine years, with 
8% decreases year over year, says Joseph 
Haywood, vice-president for science policy 
with the Federation of American Societies 
for Experimental Biology in Washington 
DC. As a result, “morale is very low” in the 
scientific community, he says. 

“Funding lines were difficult before the 
sequester,’ says Schramm, who is chair of 
the biochemistry department at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine in New York City. 
“Now it is a research crisis.” 


STRUGGLING TO COPE 

Although younger researchers are vulnerable 
to the cuts, they have some funding opportuni- 
ties that established researchers do not. Young- 
investigator awards from private foundations, 
for example, often target those who have only 
recently received their PhDs. Young research- 
ers also typically have an edge when it comes 
to NIH grants. At the NIH’s National Heart, 
Lung and Blood Institute, for example, the pay- 
line for grants is 11% overall, but 21% for new 
investigators. 

Worst hit will be assistant and associate 
professors doing fine, solid work that simply 
isn't in the top percentiles, says Laurie Glim- 
cher, dean of Weill Cornell Medical College in 
New York City. To stave off the potential loss 
ofa generation of scientists, her institute is try- 
ing to raise a bridge fund to provide relief to 
researchers who earned high scores but didn't 
get funded. “When you are funding fewer > 
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Without additional long-term funding, the C-Mod lab, pictured here in 2012, will sustain major losses as a result of the sequester. 


> than 10% of grant applications it’s almost 
random — and the psychological impact of 
that is troubling,” she says. 


MEDICAL CENTRE MALAISE 

Academic medical centres are doubly hit by 
the sequester. Not only is NIH funding down, 
but so too are fees that physicians receive 
under the government's Medicare insurance 
programme — by about 2%. President Barack 
Obamas programmes for affordable health care 
are also being reduced. 

“The health-care industry is going through 
an enormous change, and the sequester on 
top of it makes an already tough situation now 
erratic,’ says Dean Li, vice-dean for research at 
the University of Utah School of Medicine in 
Salt Lake City. He says that his school will lose 
about $19 million in research funding. 


BIG LOSSES 

The re-evaluation of long-term budgets has 
hit big physics projects as well. The seques- 
ter has meant major changes for the Plasma 
Science and Fusion Center (PSFC) at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) 
in Cambridge, funded by the US Department 
of Energy. Money for the centre's cornerstone 
project, the Alcator C-Mod — a fusion experi- 
ment that uses a magnetic field to contain a 
plasma — was cut from $25 million to $14 mil- 
lion in FY2013, and was set to end in FY2014. 
Recent action from a congressional committee 
has extended C-Mod’s life and may save some 
jobs, but the project is still in jeopardy. 

If more permanent funds do not surface, 
C-Mod, which once supported 30 PhD stu- 
dents, will be left with many fewer; and as 
many as 70 postdocs, technicians and sup- 
port staff could be laid off. “This was the 
largest student-training programme in 
any [fusion] experiment in the world,’ says 
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Miklos Porkolab, the PSFC’s director, lament- 
ing that no graduate students have entered the 
programme since March 2012. Negotiating 
budgets post-sequester has made staffing deci- 
sions increasingly difficult for administrators 
such as Porkolab, who is still trying to decipher 
the budget implications for C-Mod. 

At the same time, transnational agreements 
mean that the United States has had to up 
its contribution to ITER, the world’s largest 
nuclear-fusion reactor, which is under con- 
struction in the south of France. Support for 
ITER from the United States for FY2014 is 
$225 million. “When we agreed to ITER over 
ten years ago, the community supported it but 
with additional funding, not through cuts to 
existing research programmes, Porkolab says. 
Even more disheartening, he adds, is that ITER 
probably will not be productive until 2025, and 
the United States won't have a trained pipeline 
of researchers ready, because its largest training 
facility will no longer exist. 

Innovative national-security technology too 
will suffer under sequestration. The defence 
department intends to cancel or delay around 
100 tests and demonstrations. “People were 
worried, initially, that sequestration would be 
like a jump off the Empire State Building,” says 
Al Shaffer, acting assistant secretary of defence 
for research and engineering. “It’s not going to 
be like that; it’s going to be 1,000 cuts with a 
knife; slow and continual.” 


LOOKING FOR SOLUTIONS 

The NSF has traditionally been the source of 
grants for research in biology other than bio- 
medicine. But John Bruno, a marine ecologist 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, has begun to wonder whether he should 
abandon the NSF altogether, rather than waste 
precious time writing grant applications that 
dont get funded. 
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His department is reconsidering whether NSF 
support should be a requirement for tenure. 
But the problem is that philanthropy cannot 
offer the same level of funding as government 
agencies once did, he says. 

Some young researchers are playing it safe. 
Megan Williams, an assistant professor in 
neurobiology at the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City, submitted her first grant application 
to the NIH on 5 June. Unsure about whether 
she will be funded, she is hoarding grant 
money received from private foundations and 
has not hired a post- 
doc. Williams says 
that graduate stu- 
dents now ask about 
funding. They want 
to know which labs 
have money, to help 
them decide which 
to join. 

David Cox, a neu- 
robiologist at Har- 
vard University in 


“Funding lines Cambridge, Massa- 
were difficult chusetts, has decided 
before the to take advantage of 
sequester. Now _ other countries’ sci- 
itis aresearch ence investments. He 
crisis.” is taking on foreign 


scientists who come 
with money from 
their home governments. One of his postdocs 
is paid for by the German government and 
another by a Taiwanese business conglomer- 
ate. “It may be overly dramatic,’ says Cox, “but 
I wonder if the last act of the US research estab- 
lishment will be to serve as a training ground 
for other countries.’ = 


Vern Schramm 


Virginia Gewin is a freelance writer in 
Portland, Oregon. 
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TURNING POINT 


Riccardo Bevilacqua 


In the middle of his PhD, Riccardo 
Bevilacqua left Italy for the United States to 
pursue his passion — designing spacecraft. 
He secured a three-year young-investigator 
grant this spring from the US Office of Naval 
Research (ONR) to design a low-Earth-orbit 
satellite to forecast space weather. 


How did you first pursue your interest in 
spacecraft? 

I completed a five-year aurea, essentially 
a master’s programme, in aerospace engi- 
neering at the University of Rome in 2002. 
My thesis explored ways of controlling the 
orientation of spacecraft. I worked for a year 
in Spain developing software for satellites, and 
realized that I wanted to focus on research. I 
went back to Rome for a PhD, and my research 
adventure led me to the United States. 


How did that happen? 

Sometimes you have to be in the right place 
at the right time. I was at a conference where 
Marcello Romano from the US Naval Post- 
graduate School in Monterey, California, 
was demonstrating technology that could 
perform simulations I had worked on during 
my laurea. The Italian university system will 
sponsor a PhD student for up to 18 months 
abroad, and Romano was happy to host me. 
Inhis lab, I worked on optimizing the fuel use 
and timing of spacecraft operations — for 
example, docking a space shuttle at the Inter- 
national Space Station. I continued in his lab 
with a three-year postdoc. 


Describe your job search. 

From the start of my postdoc I applied for at 
least 20 jobs, but I only got my first interview 
nine months before the end of the postdoc. 
All of a sudden, it was the right time in the 
job market. I had five interviews in a month. 


You ended up at the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (RPI). How has that been? 

After spending so much time in California, I 
didn't expect to end up in Troy, New York. But 
I also didn't expect the RPI to be so aggres- 
sive and supportive in terms of start-up funds, 
which was crucial for starting my lab, getting 
students and making important connections. 


Do you have any plans to return to Italy? 

The most difficult decision was to leave my 
country. I was receiving interview calls from 
Italian companies as I was accepting the post- 
doc position. That was a turning point — Italy 
has one of the worst research situations in 


Europe and I realized I won't be back there 
for a long time. For me, it was the right deci- 
sion to come to the United States — I grew up 
with the shuttle and all the amazing things 
this country has done in space. With sup- 
port from funding agencies and the RPI, my 
research interests are better served here. 


What does the award mean for your career? 
The ONR award [US$510,000] is funding my 
work building small spacecraft that can meas- 
ure variables in low Earth orbits. Last year I 
received a $334,000 young-investigator grant 
from the US Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research to support my work to prove that you 
could use the atmosphere to steer small space- 
craft without propellant. That grant helped me 
to get the ONR award. The most important 
aspect of these grants is not their amount, it’s 
the visibility. People know what you are doing 
and that leads to more projects that splinter off 
the original research. 


Have the cuts to US federal spending 
affected your research goals? 

I'm expecting cuts to existing grants but don't 
know by how much. I have four graduate 
students and would love to recruit more, but 
with the funding situation, I’m not sure how 
quickly I can grow my lab. Still, my research 
is attractive partly because we design small, 
cheap spacecraft that can do science at a 
reduced cost. 


Where do you get your inspiration? 
Inspiration can come from anywhere. One 
undergraduate showed me his origami 
designs and wondered how to apply them to 
my research. After thinking about it, I real- 
ized we could use those folding strategies to 
develop a sail to steer our spacecraft. m 
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UNITED STATES 


Jump start for postdocs 


The US National Institutes of Health 
(NIH) in Bethesda, Maryland, has 
shortened the eligibility requirement for 
its popular Pathway to Independence 
award, a grant of up to US$947,000 that 
helps postdoctoral researchers to establish 
their own labs. From February 2014, 
applicants must have a maximum of four 
years of postdoctoral training experience, 
rather than the current five. The change 

is intended to encourage postdocs to 
complete their training more quickly, 

says Sally Rockey, the agency's deputy 
director for extramural research. Lorraine 
Tracey, chair of the National Postdoctoral 
Association's board of directors in 
Washington DC, says that applicants 
should start planning their next career 
phase within their first postdoc year. The 
NIH hopes eventually to make awards to 
30% of applicants, up from 23% at present. 


EUROPE 
University funding cuts 


Public funding for universities in 

some European countries has dropped 
precipitously from 2008 to 2012 asa 

result of the global recession, leading to 
weakened research capacity and risking a 
‘brain drain, says a report by the European 
University Association (EUA), released 
on 10 June. Of 20 nations studied, 13 had 
less funding for universities in 2012 than 
in 2008, with the greatest cuts affecting 
Greece, Ireland, Lithuania and Hungary. 
“The prospects are dim,’ says Thomas 
Estermann, head of the EUA’s governance, 
autonomy and funding unit. “If these 
trends continue, it will be much more 
difficult for researchers thinking about 
where they want to start their careers.” 


MEETINGS 
Help with expenses 


Early-career astronomers who need finan- 
cial help with child or dependent care to 
attend the annual meeting of the Divi- 
sion of Planetary Sciences (DPS) of the 
American Astronomical Society, based in 
Washington DC, can apply for a US$250 
grant from the DPS. The division has set 
up the Susan Niebur Professional Develop- 
ment Fund to offer support to qualifying 
members, including graduate students and 
postdocs. The DPS has launched the fund 
with $2,500 and is seeking contributions 
from its members and the astronomy com- 
munity. This year’s meeting is in October in 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Ua SCIENCE FICTION 


PROBABILITY-1: TERMINATION 


Minuscule moves in the struggle for funds. 


BY EUAN NISBET 


r Mhrough the days just before the inau- 
guration of Lady Clinton as Viceroy, 
Washington buzzed with specula- 

tion and intrigue. In St Petersburg, the Tsar's 

spokesman denied that Preobrazhensky 

Guards were moving to the Alaska~Yukon 

border. Peking’s Dowager Empress was silent, 

even though the Kaiser had despatched SMS 

Bismark to Tsingtao, overruling Chancellor 

Kohn’ anguished pleading. In Foggy Bottom, 

the press clamoured for a statement from the 

Secretary. There'd been no fighting since 

1918, when the Jerusalem Treaty ended the 

War of Turkish Succession. But despite a cen- 

tury of universal prosperity, clouds were dark. 

Deep in the Smithsonian’s corridors, 
two postdocs gloomily discussed events. 
“They can’t fight, of course,” Tom Garcia 
said. “There are only five battleships on the 
whole planet, and each empire is limited to 
10,000 soldiers. But the League of Nations 
will impose huge sanctions.” 

Sara Chakrabarti, fellow in molecular 
palaeontology, was in misery. “We're breaking 
contract. It'll be a monster indemnity. Tens 
of billions. They'll take it out of the science 
budget, of course. We'll lose our funding.” 

Ever since the Turkish War, the League 
had diverted almost all the former mili- 
tary expenditure to science, reasoning that 
science is the principal beneficiary of war. 
Conversely, each time the League imposed 
sanctions, payment came from the science 
budget of the offending empire. 

The birth of the Princess Heir Appar- 
ent had triggered the chaos. The Dowager 
of China loudly demanded betrothal to the 
three-year-old Emperor Hsiian-tung II, with 
Hong Kong as the dowry. Russia, supported 
by the Kaiser, justifiably claimed that the 
Princess was promised to the five-year-old 
Tsarevich, quoting an unwise commitment 
by a previous Prime Minister in London. 
Given the trade implications, British North 
America, India and Australasia all supported 
the Chinese proposal. Unhelpfully, from her 
winter palace in Nairobi, Queen Elizabeth, 
in council with former Viceroy Mandela and 
Archbishop-emeritus Tutu of Canterbury, 
proposed the extraordinary notion that the 
baby choose for herself when she came of age. 

Reaching the bottom of the whisky bottle, 
Tom was scolded by Sara: “You're a quantum 
teleportationist! Can’t you do something? 
Teleport us some gold bars out of Fort Knox, 
maybe?” 
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Tom sank his glass in misery. “Not a hope! 
Teleportation works in all space and all 
time. But it’s incredibly selective. I can only 
wiggle single atoms, not kidnap gold bars. 
And I have to identify exactly a unique 
receptor at one specific moment in time, in 
all the long history of the entire Universe” 

Sara yelled at him: “Useless!” She fell silent. 

They sat in gloom for hours. Tom was 
washing in the depths of Russia’s soul, Shos- 
takovich’s mighty 7th, The Peace of Jerusalem, 
when Sara suddenly muttered: “Maybe...” 

“Maybe?” Tom asked. 

“If you can rebuild just a molecule, then 
maybe,’ she said. 

“All I can do is jiggle a few atoms. But 
I repeat: the target has to be specified. A 
single unique molecule, the only one in the 
Universe at that exact time” 


Frantic days followed. Despite support from 
the outgoing American viceroy, the newly 
elevated Duke of Chicago, the Queen was 
overruled by Congress and India’s Lok Sabha. 
Yukon and £250 billion placated Russia; Ger- 
many got Hanover but left Tsingtao; Con- 
stantinople’s Sublime Porte signed the CO, 
Treaty for Turkish Arabia. Thus, Britain and 
China united, delighting American and Aus- 
tralian miners. India rested peacefully; Japan 
exhaled. All rejoiced, except the scientists. 

Sara and Tom expected layoff imminently. 
Luckily Sara had privileged access to the 
Smithsonian collec- 
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Visit of King George the Wise, whose meet- 
ing with Field Marshal Washington led to the 
Great Democratic Reforms of 1783. A lock 
of George IIT’s hair, given to the redoubtable 
Abigail Adams, was now in the museum. 

As she delicately lifted a single strand of 
the king’s hair, Sara noticed another royal 
lock nearby: a knot of Victoria’s lovely cas- 
cades on loan from the Queen for the Inau- 
gural celebrations. Sara quickly lifted that 
strand too, and scuttled back to her lab. 

Two days later she had the DNA sequences 
of each monarch. All she needed now was 
their dates of conception, when their DNA 
molecules had been single, unique. That took 
guessing but they could spread the signal a bit. 

Tom surfaced from the sublime bowels of 
the Sibelius 8th. “We can’t do this! Changing 
history? Anything can happen!!” 

Sara insisted. “Be patriotic! Stand up for 
the Union and Stripes! You're just jiggling a 
few atoms. George will have a chronic illness, 
so he'll be a less-effective bargainer in 1783. 
Remember how he out-negotiated Washing- 
ton on American contributions to the Crown 
fiscus to pay the Royal Navy’s budget? If King 
George hadn't won such a large share of mili- 
tary costs, the science budget here in Amer- 
ica would be less at risk. Likewise if Victoria's 
Russian descendants have problems, we'll 
probably get away with a smaller fine and 
we might even keep the Yukon”” 

“Too dangerous!” 

“Chicken!! The situation is terrible! Some 
soldier might even be hurt! Just tweak two 
little molecules! It’s impossible to do long- 
term damage. All scholars agree history is 
inevitable, determined by mass movements. 
Tolstoy proved that. So did Sir Charles Marx” 

She projected a 3D molecular hologram. 
“This is George the Wise’s DNA. Target the 
day the sperm met the egg. Just switch these 
atoms,’ she pointed. “And here's Victoria's. 
Change her DNA this way,” 

“What will this do?” Tom asked as his 
finger hovered, ready to press the button. 

“Nothing deadly — it'll just make George a 
little odd occasionally. It won't affect Victoria 
at all, or her son — only the female line mar- 
rying Russian royalty.’ Tom’s finger pressed 
down as she added confidently: “For George, 
mild porphyria. For Victoria, haemophi...” = 


Euan Nisbet is in the Department of 
Earth Sciences, Royal Holloway, University 
of London, where, being Zimbabwean- 
Canadian, he studies ancient rocks and 
modern atmospheric methane. 
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Diatom flickering prior to regime shift 


ARISING FROM R. Wang et al. Nature 492, 419-422 (2012) 


Potential early warning signals for regime shifts are studied intensively 
in the field of ecology’ *. Wang and colleagues’ investigated changes in 
the sediment diatom composition of Lake Erhai, China, and concluded 
that a regime shift in diatom assemblages that occurred around 2001 
was preceded by flickering behaviour for 10 to 30 years. We propose 
that their results may be more reflective of their data processing than of 
the diatom data. Although flickering behaviour before regime shifts 
may be observed in some palaeoenvironmental records, we question 
whether this behaviour applies to diatoms in Lake Erhai. There is a 
Reply to this Brief Communication Arising by Wang, R. et al. Nature 
498, http://dx.doi.org/10.1038/nature12273 (2013). 

Wang et al.’ base their conclusions on changes in standard devi- 
ation, skewness and lag 1 autocorrelation of the diatom assemblage 
composition (detrended correspondence analysis; DCA) and its 
diversity (Hill’s diversity index N2; HDI) in a sediment core. The 
statistics were calculated with a 59-year sliding window on the resi- 
duals from a linearly interpolated time series, detrended by subtracting 
a smooth exponential moving average. 

We were intrigued by these results, and while investigating the 
underlying statistical analyses, we noticed three points. First, decreas- 
ing time resolution with depth implies that samples represent approx- 
imately l year in the upper part and approximately 4 years in the 
deeper part of the sediment profile (Supplementary Fig. 2 in ref. 1). 
Greater temporal aggregation in the deeper profile reduces the tem- 
poral variation in diatom composition, giving a reduced standard 
deviation for the oldest data. Second, linear interpolation to produce 
an annual time series alters the statistical properties of the time series 
by reducing the standard deviation, increasing autocorrelation and 
broadening the expected distribution of skewness*. Coarser resolution 
in the older sediment results in more interpolated values and thus 
lower standard deviation and higher autocorrelation. Third, their 
detrending does not subtract a smooth curve, but a phase-shifted 
version of the original data with a tendency to overshoot when the 
original curve changes direction. This results in large residuals when 
there are abrupt changes in the data. These are expected in the highest 
resolution part of the core, where there is least averaging and inter- 
polation. The sensitivity tests applied’ do not seem to address fully the 
fundamental problems of unevenly spaced temporal data’. 

To assess the null expectation of their methods, we used a simulated 
time series with mean characteristics similar to those of the DCA’ and 
added uncorrelated noise (Fig. la). Random variation of the under- 
lying simulated time series is reduced unevenly by aggregation that 
mimics the sediment sampling from Lake Erhai and interpolation 
(Fig. 1b). Standard deviation is reduced by factors of approximately 6 
in the older data and approximately 3 in the more recent data (Fig. 1c). 
The increase in standard deviation over time reported in the paper by 
Wang et al.' has a similar magnitude to that expected from a purely 
random process analysed with their methods. The skewness broadens 
when the sliding window spans data with varying standard deviations, 
and there is a slight shift towards negative values (Fig. 1d). The skew- 
ness reported also displays a shift towards negative values within the 
bounds of expected values. Data processing introduces strong auto- 
correlation in the older data that is reduced gradually with improved 
temporal resolution (Fig. le), consistent with the pattern that they 
described. 

We reanalysed the data from the paper by Wang et al.’ without 
interpolation, using a more robust detrending approach and account- 
ing for differences in temporal aggregation by implicitly assuming 


variance heterogeneity (Fig. 2a, b). There is a gradual increase of 
approximately 50% in the DCA standard deviation, much smaller 
than the increase they reported, and the HDI standard deviation does 
not change (Fig. 2c, d). Skewness in DCA and HDI displays quite 
different patterns to those reported in their paper, and remains within 
the approximate 95% confidence bounds (+ 1.0) expected from a 
random normal process. Autocorrelation does not decrease over time 
and is generally low. 

The trends in standard deviation, skewness and autocorrelation 
reported as potential early warning signals of a “regime shift in the 
trophic state of Lake Erhai” by Wang et al.’ are consistent with the null 
expectation of their methods and are not reproduced with more robust 
methods. We therefore suggest that these may be an artefact of the 
numerical methods used and the inherent problems in time-series ana- 
lysis of samples with uneven temporal spacing from sediment cores. 
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Figure 1 | Simulated data processing and early warning signals. a, One 
simulation of the underlying data-generating process and the time series 
resulting from temporal aggregation, interpolation and smoothing. b, Residuals 
from the simulated process in a and from the data processing in ref. 1. 

c-e, Distributions of standard deviation, skewness and lag 1 autocorrelation 
(AR1) from 1,000 simulations using a 59-year sliding window during the period 
between 1883 to 2000. This figure is for comparison with Fig. 3 of ref. 1. Grey 
horizontal lines mark 0 on the y axis. 
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a 25, Methods 
We simulated time series (n = 1,000) with an annual resolution of a process that 
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Figure 2 | Re-analysis of potential early warning signals compiled from the 
diatom community in Lake Erhai. a, b, Trends in diatom composition and 
diversity based on detrended correspondence analysis (DCA) of diatom 
composition (a) and Hill’s diversity index N2 (HDI) (b) with LOESS smoothing 
functions used for detrending. c, d, Residuals from a and b, with s.d., skewness, 
and autocorrelation (AR1) calculated using a 59-year sliding window during 
the period between 1883 and 2000. Skewness and autocorrelation are scaled by 
factor 10 in d. One DCA observation deviated substantially from other 
observations (open symbol in a and c) and was not included in this re-analysis. 
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REPLYING TO J. Carstensen, R. J. Telford & H. J. B. Birks Nature 498, http://dx.doi.org/nature12272 (2013) 


Some issues have been raised with regard to our paper', by Carstensen 
et al.*. Interms of our data processing, we were aware from the outset of 
the problems of unevenly spaced temporal data and sediment dating 
errors. We also wanted to duplicate, as far as possible, the methods 
published previously that had been used to identify early warning 
signals in palaeoenvironmental data (for example, ref. 3). Thus, we 
applied two standard smoothing functions (exponential and Gaussian 
kernel) to interpolated and non-interpolated (original) diatom data, 
expressed as three statistical indices (detrended correspondence ana- 
lysis (DCA), Hill’s diversity index N2 (HDI) and correspondence ana- 
lysis), using different sliding-window sizes and the two-standard- 
deviation range of dates for each sample. 

Despite their criticisms, the LOESS approach used by Carstensen 
et al.’ also does not capture explicitly the unequal time increments in 
the sediment data and does not confront the dating error problem. 
However, the results described (Fig. 2 in ref. 1) still confirm increasing 
variance for DCA, albeit with reduced and possibly non-significant 
trends, and increased skewness if one ‘outlier’ is retained. We also 
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note that their results do not replicate the full range of our tests. They 
do not seem to address the issue of window size, the sensitivity to the 
full range of dating errors, or cover the full range of indices (there is no 
correspondence analysis). Their assumption that “Greater temporal 
aggregation in the deeper profile reduces the temporal variation in 
diatom composition” has to be countered by the observation that 
among the samples dating back to 1885 (n = 49), two of the seven 
larger temporal aggregations (=3.4 years per sample compared to the 
mean of 2.4 + 0.9 years per sample) are in fact recent samples, dated 
to 1986 and 1998 (Supplementary Fig. 2a in ref. 1). 

The new simulation method proposed by Carstensen et al.’ to test 
the null hypothesis is interesting, but again does not fully account for 
the temporal aggregation in the actual DCA data; instead, it ‘resembles’ 
our DCA data. The model does not use the real time periods in the 
sediment data derived from the dating model and it does not take into 
account the real errors in the dating model. Therefore, the simulation 
demonstrates a general principle for testing a null model but does not 
in itself overturn the findings from the analyses of our paper. 
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In conclusion, given the sensitivity of residuals to different smooth- 
ing functions and the choice of parameters (for example, window size 
and span value), the main implication of the work by Carstensen et al.’ 
is that future studies of sediment data should evaluate the results from 
a wide range of smoothing-function options. In any case, we do not 
advocate the use of time-series analyses of sediment data alone to infer 
early warning signals. At Lake Erhai, China, our context included a 
wealth of real-time observations (for example, algal blooms) that 
amounted to prima facie evidence for increased ecosystem instability 
before a critical transition. In our view, the new results do not make a 
case for overturning the main findings of the paper. 
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fall of the cancers that can wage war on the body, 
(pisses — the general term for cancers of the blood — 
has a reputation for being among the least malevolent. 

Most solid cancers are riddled with dozens of mutations, 
making it impossible to know which mutation set a cell on the 
wrong path, or which one to target. Leukaemia seems simpler: 
one type of the disease, chronic myeloid leukaemia (CML), can 
be traced to a single gene fusion (page S4). Scientists were able to 
develop a drug, imatinib, that exploits the errant gene, increasing 
the five-year survival for CML to more than 95%. Most children 
with acute lymphoblastic leukaemia (ALL) also survive. 

As we show in this Outlook, however, these headline statistics 
belie the reality for many patients. 

As CML patients develop resistance to imatinib, doctors turn to 
one drug after another (S7). For many leukaemias, doctors still 
reach for the same toxic treatments they used in the 1970s (S8). 
Survivors of childhood leukaemia still suffer severe, even life- 
threatening, complications from the harsh treatments (S14). 

Progress towards new therapies has been slow. Some scientists 
have been able to cure leukaemia by engineering immune cells to 
destroy cancer cells, but in fewer than a dozen people so far (S17). 
Bone-marrow transplants and cord-blood transplants are 
options, but both have limitations (S16). Other promising 
candidate drugs target chemical tags on DNA that alter gene 
expression without changing the genetic code (S10). 

Cancer stem cells, a subset of cancerous cells able to regenerate 
and seed new tumours, are also best understood in leukaemia 
(S12). These and other lessons learned from the study of 
leukaemia may be broadly applicable to all cancer research. 

We acknowledge the financial support of Novartis Oncology, 
Baxter International and Onconova Therapeutics in producing 
this Outlook. As always, Nature has full responsibility for all 
editorial content. 


Apoorva Mandavilli 
Guest editor 
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LIVING WITH LEUKAEMIA 


Leukaemias are cancers of the blood or bone marrow. But how do 
they form, and can they be treated? By Emily Elert. 


TYPES OF LEUKAEMIA 


Most leukaemias are either myeloid or lymphocytic/lymphoblastic, 
depending on which cells 


Myeloid 
leukaemias 

(46% in total) 
affect the 
myeloid cells of 
the bone marrow, 
which normally 
go on to form 
blood cells. 


Lymphocytic and 
lymphoblastic 
leukaemias (47%) 
affect the 
lymphoid cells of 
the bone marrow, 
which normally 
give rise to 
infection-fighting 
white blood cells. 


hey affect, and can be either chronic or acute. 


SOK PEOPLE 
WORLDWIDE 
DIAGNOSED WITH 
LEUKAEMIA EACH 
VEAR 


Acute forms of leukaemia 
account for 44% of cases 
: worldwide and are 

:.. marked by a rapid 

-- increase in abnormal, 
immature white blood 
cells, which crowd out 
normal blood cells in the 
bone marrow. 


Chronic leukaemias 

: account for 43% of 

:.. cases worldwide and 

- are characterized by a 
relatively slow build-up 
of abnormal, mostly 
mature blood cells. 


“Other” represents 
leukaemias apart from 
CML, AML, CLL and ALL. 


AGE OF ONSET 


Most leukaemia occurs in the elderly, but there is a separate, 
smaller peak in childhood. 


20,000 Sere dpey tt Ae eRe PF RSE NSC) CoS ELI Ey ONES LED EPO RCE REET CUES Ge BTC NEP 
HMcm, Mam. Mcut Mar Mo 
ELDERLY 
Leukaemia incidence 
15,000 ......+-+-...+...+-+. rises in adulthood and 


peaks between the ages 
of 75 and 79. Adult 
leukaemias tend to have 
a worse prognosis than 
childhood leukaemias. 


OOOO ec ee 


CHILDHOOD 


ALL occurs mostly in 
small children and 
accounts for almost 
a quarter of all 
childhood cancers. 


Global average annual cases 
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1947 


Aminopterin 
becomes the 
first known 
compound to 
inhibit the 
growth of 
cancer. It is 
shown to cause 
temporary 
remissions 

in acute 
lymphoblastic 
leukaemia in 
children. 


1950 


1940 


65 70 75 80 85 


TREATMENT TIMELINE 


Important advances in the treatment of leukaemia. 


1958 


The US government 
shows that combination 


chemotherapy — the use of 
several chemical treatments 


at once — is much more 


effective at treating leukaemia 
(and cancer in general) than 


giving a single drug. 


1960 


1975 


The world’s 
first successful 
bone-marrow 
transplant on a 
patient with 
lymphoma is 
conducted. 


1970 


CELL TYPE 


At every step in the differentiation process, the range of fates available to a progenitor cell narrows. 


Leukaemias can occur at any stage in this process. 


Acute leukaemias 
occur at the blast 
phase, causing the 
affected cell to 
self-renew rapidly. 
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In chronic leukaemias, 
cancerous progenitor 
cells continue to mature 
but fail to develop into 
fully functional blood 


Mulitpotent blood stem cells 
can generate blood cells of 
any type, but not non-blood 
cells. These cells are 
self-renewing (indicated by 
white arrows) and can give 
rise to cells of the myeloid 
or lymphoid lineage. 


2008 


Scientists sequence the 
genome of a patient 
with acute myeloid 
leukaemia, paving the 
way for better targeted 


1995 therapies. 


Scientists discover the 
‘graft-versus-leukaemia’ effect: 
giving leukaemia patients a dose 
of healthy white blood cells can 
help their cancer go back into 
: S remission. 2004 
The first 
epigenetic drug 
1985 1986 is approved to 
prevent cancer 
A bone- The National in patients with 
marrow Marrow Donor myelodysplastic 
transplant is Program, a US syndrome, 
used to cure bone-marrow which can lead 


leukaemia for transplant to leukaemia. 
the first time. registry, is 
established. 


a 


1980 1990 2000 


5-YEAR SURVIVABILITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The likelihood of surviving with leukaemia for 5 years has been increasing steadily for 
more than 30 years as treatments have improved. 


Mc. Mat Mom Mam 


The first targeted cancer therapy contributes to a sharp 
rise in survivability for CML. 


fon) 
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40 


Percentage survival over 5 years 
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Peter Nowell (left) and David Hungerford discovered the ‘Philadelphia chromosome’. 


Written in blood 


Technologies that rapidly sequence DNA reveal deep genetic 
diversity both within and among individuals with leukaemia. 


BY SARAH DEWEERDT 


Cancer Center and Peter Nowell from the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medi- 
cine discovered that blood cells taken from two 
people with chronic myeloid leukaemia (CML) 
had a striking abnormality when viewed under 
the microscope: chromosome 22 in these cells 
had a big chunk missing. 
That was the first glimpse of a genetic link 
to leukaemia — and, in fact, the first genetic 
abnormality associated with any form of cancer. 


I n 1959, David Hungerford of the Fox Chase 
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The stubby Philadelphia chromosome, named 
for the city ofits discovery, is now known to be 
present in 95% of all people with CML. 

The Philadelphia chromosome is formed 
when parts of chromosomes 9 and 22 swap 
places. This translocation brings together two 
genes, BCR and ABL, to create an abnormal 
entity, known as a fusion gene, which turns the 
cell malignant. 

Despite the early identification of this fusion 
gene, knowledge of how single-gene changes 
contribute to leukaemia has been slow in com- 
ing. “We've known about these chromosome 


changes for a long time, but not a lot else,” says 
Mel Greaves, who studies childhood leukaemia 
at the Institute for Cancer Research in London. 

This has begun to change in the past decade 
or so, as high-speed DNA sequencing technol- 
ogy has produced a flood of information about 
genes mutated in various forms of leukaemia. 
The identification of these genes should stim- 
ulate the development of new treatments for 
leukaemia and other cancers. 

Studies are revealing that CML, with its 
straightforward link to a single genetic abnor- 
mality, is an anomaly. Most forms of leukaemia 
are caused by a combination of genetic muta- 
tions, with considerable variability both within 
and among individuals. Overall, a few hundred 
genes — including several dozen fusion genes 
— have been implicated in different kinds of 
leukaemia. But each individual case involves 
only a handful of the possible mutations. 

This contrasts with solid cancers, such as 
breast or colon cancer, in which there are often 
dozens of mutations in a single individual. 
Solid tumours also show widespread genomic 
instability — with duplications, losses and the 
exchange of large chunks of DNA — which is 
rarely seen in leukaemia. 

The relatively small number of genetic 
changes per tumour may help to explain why 
some forms of leukaemia are so susceptible to 
treatment. For example, about 95% of patients 
diagnosed with CML are still alive after five 
years, thanks to drugs that target the BCR-ABL 
fusion protein (see “Target practice, page S8). 


IN THE GENES 

Leukaemia is classified as lymphoblastic or 
myeloid, according to the type of blood-cell 
precursors from which it arises, and as acute 
or chronic, depending on how aggressive it is 
(see ‘Living with leukaemia, page S2). The list 
of contributing genes is distinct for each form 
of the disease, but there are substantial overlaps. 

For example, the Philadelphia chromosome 
characteristic of CML is also found in about 
5% of children with acute lymphoblastic leu- 
kaemia (ALL), the most common childhood 
cancer. About 25% of children with ALL carry 
a different chromosomal translocation, which 
results in the fusion of two genes called ETV6 
and RUNX1. RUNX1 mutations are also com- 
mon in acute myeloid leukaemia (AML), an 
aggressive form of the disease that primarily 
affects the elderly. 

To find out which mutations cause disease, 
researchers look for ones that are ‘recurrent; or 
present in multiple sufferers. In the largest leu- 
kaemia sequencing study undertaken so far, a 
team led by Timothy Ley, a cancer geneticist at 
Washington University in St Louis, Missouri, 
examined AML cells from 200 patients with 
the disease. Ley and colleagues decoded the 
cells’ exomes — the protein-coding portions 
of genomes — from 150 of the patients, and 
whole-genome sequences from the other 50. 

They found a treasure trove of information. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


ADDENBROOKES HOSPITAL/SCIENCE PHOTO LIBRARY 


Among their key findings was that 99.5% of 
the AML patients studied had mutations in at 
least one of nine categories of genes, including 
tumour-suppressor genes, signalling genes and 
those that regulate the development of myeloid 
cells, from which the cancer arises. “We've been 
able to define the gene sets, or pathways, that 
are mutated in almost every patient,’ says Ley. 

Notably, they found that more than three- 
quarters of people who develop AML have 
mutations in genes involved in epigenetics — 
chemical modifications to DNA that affect its 
function without altering the genetic code (see 
‘Reversible tags, page S10). 

The importance of epigenetic modifications 
in leukaemia has been one of the most surpris- 
ing insights to emerge from sequencing stud- 
ies, says Ross Levine, an oncologist at Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New York. 
“These are not genes that were on anyone's 
radar three or five years ago, but they're highly 
recurrent,’ he says. 

Another class of genes commonly mutated 
in leukaemia are those involved in the devel- 
opment and differentiation of various types of 
blood cells. In ALL, these genes vary depending 
on whether the cancer arises from precursors 
of B or T cells, two of the main classes of lym- 
phocytes. It takes the B-cell route in 85-90% 
of cases in children and 75% in adults’. It usu- 
ally involves mutations in genes, such as PAX5 
or IKZF1, which control B-cell development. 
Cases triggered by T-cell mutations, on the 
other hand, usually involve genes in a signal- 
ling pathway called Notch, which is important 
in T-cell development. 


GROWING BACK 
Ofthe four major leukaemia types, the one with 
the most diffuse genetics is chronic lympho- 
cytic leukaemia (CLL). Sequencing studies sug- 
gest that a large number of genes can be involved, 
each mutated in a small proportion of cases. 
For example, mutations in a Notch pathway 
gene called NOTCH are found in 12% of CLL 
cases’, and mutations in the POT] gene appear 
in another 3.5% of cases’ (and 9% of those with 
the most aggressive form of this leukaemia). 
The POT] gene binds to DNA at the telomere, 
the region at the tip ofa chromosome, and pro- 
tects it from damage. Telomeres have long been 
known to be involved in cancer, but this find- 
ing, reported in Nature Genetics in March 2013, 
is the first example of a telomere-protecting 
protein being implicated in cancer. 
Assembling lists of genes that may be 
mutated in leukaemia is only the beginning 
of understanding its genetics. Even within a 
tumour there is enormous variability, with sub- 
sets of cells carrying different sets of mutations. 
“Within each patient you've got this evolu- 
tionary tree of cancer,’ says Greaves. “It’s not 
sufficient to list the mutations, because they 
segregate in different branches of the tree.” 
One line of evidence for this evolution- 
ary tree comes from studying leukaemia that 


Parts of chromosomes 9 (blue) and 22 swap 
places to create the Philadelphia chromosome. 


recurs after treatment, which is often geneti- 
cally distinct from the original cancer. Greaves 
and his colleagues investigated this recurrent 
leukaemia, using fluorescent probes to ana- 
lyse mutations in five people with ALL. They 
found that some of the tumour mutations in 
the initial sample had been replaced with oth- 
ers when they analysed the recurrent disease’. 
Ley’s group observed a similar pattern in AML, 
using whole-genome sequencing to compare 
DNA from leukaemia cells in eight people at 
diagnosis and at relapse’. 

The implications of this slippery genetics 
for treatment are profound. Drugs targeting 
one set of mutations eradicate a portion of 
the leukaemia cells, but other subsets of cells 
then expand to take their place. “I think this 
explains a lot of treatment failures with targeted 
therapy,’ Ley says. 

Greaves compares the process to pruning 
a rosebush: chopping off one large branch 
will simply stimulate the growth of the other 
branches. “The challenge is to get rid of all the 
unwanted growth in a way that it doesn't ever 
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come back,” he says. “So we need to chop it off 
at the base.” 

In clinical terms, this means that therapies 
need to target not the tumour cells that are most 
prolific at the time of diagnosis, but rather the 
cells that carry the original mutations — because 
those mutations will be present in the entire 
tumour. But to do this, scientists must work 
out how to identify these original mutations. 

Genetic variability also stems from the fact 
that leukaemia, like any cancer, involves two 
genomes: the host genome, representing the 
inherited set of genes, and the tumour genome, 
comprising the mutations acquired on the path 
to cancer. Most studies of genes involved in leu- 
kaemia have focused on the tumour genome. 

In paediatric leukaemia, tumour genome 
mutations are acquired early — perhaps before 
birth. As lymphocyte precursors expand rap- 
idly in the liver during fetal development, one 
of them may acquire a translocation or other 
mutation that sets it on the path to malignancy. 
The ET V6-RUNX]1 translocation linked to ALL, 
for example, has been found in newborns blood. 

After birth, blood stem cells divide more 
slowly, about once a month on average, so it 
may take many decades for a cell to acquire the 
combination of mutations necessary to turn 
malignant. This explains why other forms of 
leukaemia, such as AML, primarily affect the 
elderly. “Tt really is just a disease of randomness 
and ageing,” Ley says. 


INHERITED RISK 

Despite the importance of these acquired 
mutations in triggering leukaemia, some 
researchers prefer to focus on inherited risk. 
“We've spent a lot of time looking at the muta- 
tions in the tumour genome, but we really 
haven't spent much time looking at the host 
genome,’ says Jun Yang, a pharmaceutical sci- 
entist at St Jude Children’s Research Hospital 
in Memphis, Tennessee. 

Yang is among those who are trying to 
redress the balance. In the largest study of 
inherited risk genes so far, published in March 
2013, his team scanned the genomes of 2,450 
children with ALL and 10,977 controls’. 

Three of the four risk genes they identified 
— IKZF1, CEBPE and CDKN2A/2B — were 
already known to have a role in leukaemia or 
blood-cell development. The fourth, ARID5B, 
had never been identified in studies of leu- 
kaemia tumour genomes, but preliminary 
evidence suggests that it may be involved in 
lymphocyte differentiation. 

The gene variations identified in the study as 
being associated with ALL are common: some 
are carried by more than 20% of the popula- 
tion, most of whom do not develop the disease. 
Still, having even one high-risk variant almost 
doubles the risk of ALL; carrying six or more 
adds up to a ninefold higher risk. 

Another approach to studying the role of the 
host genome involves families in which several 
members develop the same form of leukaemia. 
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These families are rare: familial AML accounts 
for only about 1% of all cases of this cancer, for 
example. But working out the genetics of famil- 
ial leukaemia provides powerful evidence that 
a given gene is truly important in the develop- 
ment of cancer, says Marshall Horwitz, a genet- 
icist at the University of Washington in Seattle. 
Horwitz was part ofa team that linked muta- 
tions in a gene called GATA2 to familial AML. 
Other researchers have identified AML families 
with mutations in RUNX1 and CEBPA. 
Together, those three genes — GATA2, 
RUNX1 and CEBPA — account for about half 
of all familial AML. Other forms of familial leu- 
kaemia are also starting to give up their genetic 
secrets: Horwitz says that he and a group of col- 
laborators have unpublished data pinpointing 
the first gene to be implicated in familial ALL. 


MULTIPLE MUTATIONS 

To understand the genetics of leukaemia, it is 
not enough to identify which individual muta- 
tions are possible, however. We also need to 
understand how multiple mutations collude 
to trigger a cancer (see ‘Related disorders’). In 
mice, this process can be traced step by step. 

George Vassiliou, a haematologist and cancer 
geneticist at the Wellcome Trust Sanger Insti- 
tute in Hinxton, UK, and his colleagues gener- 
ated mice with a defect in a gene called NPM1, 
which is mutated in 35% of patients with AML. 
About one-third of these mice develop AML 
late in life’. But when Vassiliou and his team 
induced additional mutations in blood-cell 
precursors, he says, “you get dramatic accel- 
eration of leukaemia’. 

The same thing happens when the mutant 
mice are crossbred with mice bearing duplica- 
tions of FLT3. These two genetic alterations are 
the ones most frequently seen together in AML. 
“Two mutations in isolation do a little bit but 
nothing dramatic,” Vassiliou says. “Suddenly 
you put them together and the whole thing 
goes on fire, the mice get leukaemia very fast” 

In humans, researchers have observed pat- 
terns in which genetic mutations are seen 
together in leukaemia. For example, the 
ETV6-RUNX1 translocation and deletion of 
PAX5 commonly occur together in B-cell ALL. 
These patterns affect a patient’s prognosis and 
response to specific treatments, so researchers 
have begun to classify leukaemia on the basis 
of its genetic profile, rather than just the out- 
ward appearance of cells. “In the past ten years, 
we have gone from having 5 or 6 subtypes of 
childhood leukaemia to having 11 or 12, each 
of which hasa different constellation of genetic 
changes,” says Charles Mullighan, who studies 
the genomics of childhood leukaemia at St Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital in Memphis. 

By contrast, other mutations seem to be 
mutually exclusive. For example, RUNX1 is 
commonly mutated in AML — but never in 
those AML cases involving a translocation 
called inversion 16. This is because inversion 
16 results in a fusion gene called CBFB-MYH1, 
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RELATED DISORDERS 


Looking for clues to leukaemia 


Cells from a patient with myelodysplastic syndrome may help researchers understand leukaemia. 


The genes involved in leukaemia overlap 
with those responsible for a group of other 
disorders in which the bone marrow is 
either unable to make healthy blood cells or 
makes too many of the wrong kind. Among 
the most important of these conditions 

is a non-aggressive form of cancer called 
myelodysplastic syndrome (MDS). 

About one-third of people who have MDS 
go on to develop AML, and these patients 
have a particularly poor prognosis. A better 
understanding of MDS genetics might not 
only improve the diagnosis of MDS, but 
also help predict the progression from 
MDS to AML. More broadly, studying MDS 
genetics may shed light on how different 
combinations of mutations can make the 
difference between a cancer that is relatively 
quiescent and one that is aggressive. 

Many mutations associated with AML 
have also been seen in people with MDS. 
Researchers have found that patients 
who have MDS and have mutations in 
AML-linked genes, such as RUNX1 or 
FLT3, are more likely to progress to AML. 
Beyond that, however, little was known 


which requires RUNX1 to be functional to turn 
a cell malignant, says Pu Paul Liu, a molecu- 
lar biologist at the National Human Genome 
Research Institute in Bethesda, Maryland, who 
first described this fusion gene in 1993. Liu is 
attempting to capitalize on this observation to 
develop a new treatment for this subtype of 
AML. He has identified a compound that dis- 
rupts the interaction between the fusion pro- 
tein and RUNX1, and delays the development 
of leukaemia in a mouse model. He says he 
hopes to begin human trials of the drug soon. 
Levine, whose lab is investigating clusters 
of mutations associated with poor prognosis, 
agrees that working out how leukaemia muta- 
tions combine is a promising approach. “Our 


about MDS genetics in its own right. 

“Until recently, most of what we knew 
about the genetics of MDS was learned 
first in AML and other myeloid leukaemias, 
and then retrospectively applied to MDS,” 
says Timothy Graubert, a haematologist 
at Washington University in St Louis, 
Missouri. 

A handful of studies in the past few 
years has begun to identify mutations 
that are hallmarks of MDS. For example, 
more than half of those who have MDS 
carry a mutation in the spliceosome, a set 
of proteins involved in processing RNA. 
These mutations have also been found 
in other forms of leukaemia and in some 
solid tumours, but their link to MDS seems 
to be more robust. Researchers next plan 
to analyse how the spliceosome and other 
newly discovered mutations influence the 
prognosis of those who have MDS. 

“This pathway will be important in cancer 
biology in general,’ Graubert says, “but it’s 
the first example that we have of a genetic 
pathway that’s disproportionately involved 
in MDS.” — §S.D. 


hope is that we're not studying a gene, we're 
studying a genotype,’ he says. “And that will 
lead to better models of leukaemia, and better 
insights into how leukaemia develops.” m 


Sarah DeWeerdt is a science writer based in 
Seattle, Washington. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


ment of chronic myeloid leukaemia (CML). Since then, imatinib 

— marketed by Novartis as Gleevec in the United States and 
Glivec elsewhere — and other, similar drugs have increased the lifespan 
of people diagnosed with CML from 5-6 years to 10-20 years. 

This success is based on using imatinib as an opening salvo early 
in the course of the disease, and then deploying one of four next- 
generation drugs for those who develop resistance to it. 

The current protocol is sequential: after failing to respond optimally 
to one drug, the patient is switched to another. But experimental evi- 
dence (and simple logic) shows that this approach increases the risk of 
multidrug resistance. There is, however, a better therapeutic approach 
that should delay or even prevent resistance: administering combina- 
tions of these drugs at the same time. 

One can even envisage the possibil- 
ity that combinations of these or other 
targeted therapies might do more than 
merely extend remissions of some with 
CML, and actually cure the disease. Con- 
sidering that patients today are commit- 
ted to decades of therapy with unknown 
long-term side effects and significant eco- 
nomic cost, it is time to re-examine the 
sequential-therapy model. 

Imatinib, a tyrosine-kinase inhibitor 
(TKI), works by blocking the activity of 
an enzyme called ABL. There is no ques- 
tion that, used alone, imatinib gives dura- 
ble responses for most newly diagnosed 
cases of CML. About 80% of those who take it will have complete 
cytogenetic remission (no evidence of cells in the bone marrow bear- 
ing the abnormal chromosome that defines CML) within five years. 

The durability of response is impressive but not indefinite. Although 
84% of patients in one large study were alive after 8 years, half were 
no longer receiving imatinib owing to treatment failure’. The fact 
that most of these resistant patients respond to next-generation ABL 
inhibitors is one reason why survival remains high. 

Resistance to imatinib most often results from a mutation of the 
driving oncogene in CML, known as BCR-ABL’. More than 50 dis- 
tinct BCR-ABL mutations have been reported. Amazingly, the current 
repertoire of TKIs covers all known resistance mutations; however, 
no single drug can prevent all forms of resistance. This means that 
sequential therapy can select for subpopulations of cells within the 
tumour that have multiple BCR-ABL mutations, conferring resistance 
to all TKIs’. 

The next-generation drugs are more potent TKIs and produce more 
rapid declines in CML disease burden than imatinib. This translates 
into improved response rates and more durable remissions. 

Dasatinib, marketed as Sprycel by Bristol-Myers Squibb, and 
nilotinib, marketed as Tasigna by Novartis, are already approved for 
frontline therapy of CML based on superior clinical outcomes in head- 
to-head comparisons against imatinib. Bosutinib, marketed by Pfizer 
as Bosulif, may follow suit based on similar clinical results. Ponatinib 


To approval of imatinib in 2001 was a turning point in the treat- 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE 
SHOWS THAT A SEQUENTIAL 
APPROACH INCREASES 
THE RISK OF MULTIDRUG 
RESISTANCE 


Combined forces 


Beginning treatment with a combination of drugs should help to stop 
drug resistance developing, says Charles L. Sawyers. 


is newer, so limited clinical data are available. This drug is particularly 
promising because it has the unique property of inhibiting a mutation 
called T3151 that confers resistance to all the other CML drugs’. 

The compelling clinical data argue that next-generation ABL inhibi- 
tors should replace imatinib. Caution is still in order, however, as these 
new agents have been studied for only 3-4 years compared with the 
8-10 years of data that have amassed for imatinib. 

Instead of focusing on which individual drug is best as a mono- 
therapy, it is time for the CML community to consider whether com- 
bination therapy makes sense. Extrapolating from the experience with 
single- versus multi-agent therapy for tuberculosis and HIV/AIDS, a 
combination of two or three ABL inhibitors with non-overlapping 
BCR-ABL mutation resistance profiles would almost certainly prevent 
the emergence of drug resistance. This is 
particularly true in the light of ponatinib’s 
success against T315]. 

An additional lesson from antiretro- 
viral therapy is that combinations can 
greatly enhance the rapidity and depth of 
response. Indeed, investigators in France 
have already demonstrated that patients 
with the deepest responses (no BCR-ABL 
detectable for more than two years) may 
no longer need imatinib at all. They found 
that 40% of patients had not relapsed after 
18 months, a result that raises the possibil- 
ity that a cure may be in sight”. 

The facts that next-generation ABL 
inhibitors have greater potency in clinical 
trials, and that two-drug combinations are superior to monotherapies 
in preclinical studies, suggest that more intensive upfront therapy, with 
the goal of eliminating all CML cells, deserves serious consideration. 

Much has been said about the enormous cost of targeted cancer 
therapies, including a recent call by more than 100 CML experts 
to lower the price of all the tyrosine kinase inhibitors®. Multid- 
rug therapy would lead to a further increase in the cost of CML 
therapy, but this additional expense would lead to substantial long- 
term savings if patients could be cured after just one or two years 
of treatment. m 


Charles L. Sawyers is chair of the Human Oncology and Pathogenesis 
Program at the Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New 

York and a Howard Hughes Medical Institute investigator. He is 

also a co-inventor of patents covering imatinib-resistant BCR- 

ABL mutations and serves on the board of directors of Novartis 
Pharmaceuticals. Novartis provided an unrestricted educational 
grant to support the production of this supplement. Novartis had no 
editorial input into the content of this article. 
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DRUG DEVELOPMENT 


Target practice 


Better designs for clinical trials and the use of combination 
therapies may improve leukaemia treatment. 


BY ALLA KATSNELSON 


r | Vhirty-five years ago, as a fellow at the MD 
Anderson Cancer Center in Houston, 
Texas, Elihu Estey read dozens of proto- 
cols for clinical trials of drugs for acute myeloid 
leukaemia (AML). He was particularly drawn 
to their ‘rationale’ sections, which explain why 
the therapy is expected to work. 

“They all sounded very compelling,” says 
Estey, now a haematologist at the University 
of Washington in Seattle. “But of course, very 
few of them worked.” 

Since then, researchers have made signifi- 
cant advances in treating many types of leu- 
kaemia. However, AML — an aggressive blood 
cancer that causes white-blood-cell precursors 
called myeloid cells to proliferate uncontrolla- 
bly — has remained a tough nut to crack. 

This is a big problem because AML accounts 
for about one-third of all leukaemia diagnoses. 
It is most common in people over 65 years of 
age, for whom the five-year survival rate is less 
than 10%; in younger adults the outcome is 
closer to 50%. And each person with AML — 
indeed, each cell in each person with AML — 
can carry a different combination of dozens of 
mutations (see “Written in blood; page S4). This 
genetic diversity makes it difficult to design 
drugs, and to compare people in clinical trials. 

The standard treatment for AML isa chemo- 
therapy regimen developed in the 1970s. The 
least sick individuals might be eligible for 
blood-stem-cell transplantation. But that is a 
risky procedure with a mortality rate of 10-25% 
and long-lasting side effects. With the excep- 
tion of an immune-based therapy currently in 
early-stage trials, no treatment on the horizon 
seems likely to alter this picture substantially. 
“There are no good drugs,’ says Estey. 

The prognosis for other types of leukaemia 
is more promising. Acute lymphoblastic leu- 
kaemia (ALL), which accounts for 75% of cases 
of childhood leukaemia, has a 90% cure rate in 
children under 15, and some rare subtypes of 
adult leukaemias, such as hairy cell leukaemia 
and acute promyelocytic leukaemia, have a 
similarly positive outlook. Chronic lympho- 
cytic leukaemia (CLL), which in most cases 
affects immune cells called B cells, responds 
to combinations of chemotherapy and treat- 
ment with monoclonal antibodies — immune 
molecules that bind to specific proteins — 
and has a survival rate of about 80% five years 
after diagnosis. 
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A CHANGE OF APPROACH 


Epigenetic treatments are being developed for 
use in leukaemia cells. 
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Perhaps the most dramatic change in out- 
come has been in chronic myeloid leukaemia 
(CML), with the 2001 approval of imatinib, 
marketed by Switzerland-based Novartis as 
Gleevec in the United States and Glivec else- 
where. The drug’s introduction caused the 
five-year survival rate for CML to shoot up 
from 30% to around 90%. Imatinib also pro- 
vided an early proof of concept for therapies 
targeted to a particular genetic abnormality — 
an approach that holds promise for a variety of 
other diseases. 

Imatinib blocks the activity of a tyrosine 
kinase called BCR-ABL — an enzyme that 
promotes cell signalling and growth, and often 
triggers cancer when mutated. The BCR-ABL 
gene is produced when segments of chromo- 
somes 9 and 22 swap places, fusing the BCR 
and ABL genes, which are usually separated on 
the different chromosomes. About 95% of peo- 
ple with CML carry this chromosomal change. 

The drug turned out to be far from perfect: 
about a third of people with CML do not fully 
respond to it or eventually develop resistance. 
Four other drugs that inhibit BCR-ABL have 
since been approved in an effort to fill in the 
gaps (see ‘Combined forces, page S7). One of 
these drugs, ponatinib (Iclusig), approved in 


December 2012, targets a particular muta- 
tion in BCR-ABL that makes cells resistant 
to imatinib and accounts for 20% of all BCR- 
ABL mutations. 

The string of leukaemia drug approvals 
points to a growing awareness among scien- 
tists that no single drug is likely to be powerful 
enough to halt the disease on its own. 

People with CML may need to switch from 
imatinib to other drug options as they develop 
resistance, says Hagop Kantarjian, an oncolo- 
gist who chairs the leukaemia department 
at the MD Anderson Cancer Center. “Most 
patients can live their lives,” he says, “pro- 
vided they take their drugs and the drugs are 
changed up as needed.” 

Compared with CML, other types of leu- 
kaemia, such as AML and ALL, are geneti- 
cally much more varied and, because they are 
acute, they mutate more rapidly over time. But 
targeted therapies such as imatinib can help 
when they are combined with other drugs, 
says oncologist Brian Druker, director of the 
Knight Cancer Institute at Oregon Health and 
Sciences University in Portland, Oregon, and 
one of three researchers responsible for devel- 
oping imatinib. “By adding a targeted agent to 
standard chemotherapy, you can make a huge 
impact on the prognosis of an acute leukaemia” 


BETTER TRIALS 

Imatinib’ dramatic success has helped to spur 
the development of drugs that inhibit other 
tyrosine kinase enzymes (see ‘Recent leukae- 
mia drugs’). One of the most promising targets 
is the enzyme FLT3, which is mutated in one- 
quarter of people with AML and increases the 
risk of relapse. A handful of FLT3 inhibitors are 
in trials. In a phase I] clinical trial reported in 
December 2012, half of the people tested who 
carry a mutation in FLT3 responded to quizar- 
tinib, as did a third who lack the mutation. 

Although promising, results from trials of 
FLT3 inhibitors show that simply identifying 
a mutation does not guarantee treatment suc- 
cess. Researchers still do not know which of the 
commonly seen mutations within AML cells 
are important, or what impact they might have, 
says Alan Burnett, a haematologist and AML 
specialist at the Cardiff University Experimen- 
tal Cancer Medical Centre, UK. 

Some combinations of mutations seem to 
be associated with more favourable disease 
outcomes, for example, but no one knows 
why. And pharmaceutical companies may be 
reluctant to develop drugs that would target a 
specific combination of mutations in a small 
number of affected individuals, says Burnett. 

To address some of these problems, research- 
ers are exploring new ways of structuring clini- 

cal trials. Usually, novel 
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RECENT LEUKAEMIA DRUGS 

Drugs approved since the start of 2012 and a sample of drugs in clinical trials. 

Name Marketed as Manufacturer Leukaemia type Status 

Ponatinib Iclusig Ariad Pharmaceuticals CML, ALL Approved in late 2012 

Bosutinib Bosulif Pfizer CML Approved in late 2012 

Midostaurin (PKC412) Novartis AML Phase Ill 

Quizartinib (AC220) Ambit Bioscience AML Phase II 

EPZ5676 n/a Epizyme Acute leukaemia Phase 

Omacetaxine Synribo Teva CML Approved in late 2012 

Vosaroxin n/a Sunesis AML Phase III 

CART-19 n/a University of Diverse leukaemias Phase 
Pennsylvania/Novartis 

Actimab-A n/a MSKCC/Actinium AML Phase I/II 
Pharmaceuticals 

Obinutuzumab (Ga101) Roche CLL Phase III 


can be designed in different ways. To combat 
this, Estey and his colleagues have pitted four 
test drugs against each other in the earliest 
phase of clinical trials’, with the idea of taking 
only the best into further development. 

The approach has not gained much trac- 
tion in the United States but has taken off else- 
where, with about 10 drugs evaluated in the 
past six years in the United Kingdom, along 
with efforts in Denmark and New Zealand. 
The idea is to identify “more efficient ways of 
finding drugs that make a difference’, says Bur- 
nett, who leads the UK trials. 

Druke, meanwhile, has helped to develop 
a screening system to test how well different 
people with leukaemia respond to a panel of 
130 kinase inhibitors. The researchers use the 
data to predict which of the drugs might be 
most effective in each individual, and to help 
identify the driving molecular abnormality in 
the leukaemia’. In early 2013, Druker launched 
a study comparing people treated with stand- 
ard therapy with those receiving drugs hand- 
picked by his system. Experimental groups in 
aclinical trial generally receive the same treat- 
ment, but in this study their treatments differ, 
with individual molecular profiling used to 
select them. 


ALTERED EXPRESSION 
Other efforts to develop targeted drugs focus 
on epigenetic factors — enzymes that influ- 
ence gene expression without altering the 
underlying genetic code (see ‘Reversible tags, 
page S10). In the past few years, researchers 
have discovered that many epigenetic pro- 
cesses are dysregulated in leukaemia and other 
cancers. “With epigenetics you have a whole 
new class of enzymes that offer a different way 
to target cancer cells,’ says Scott Armstrong, a 
paediatric oncologist at the Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center in New York. “That 
gets people pretty excited both in terms of clini- 
cal prospects and financial prospects.” 

So far, however, the excitement has outpaced 
the achievement. Many epigenetics-based 
compounds work well in cultured leukaemia 


cells and animal models (see ‘A change of 
approach’), but have been less successful 
in treating people. For example, the drugs 
5-azacitidine (marketed as Vidaza) and decit- 
abine (marketed as Dacogen) both interfere 
with DNA methylation — a brake system for 
gene expression. Both have gained widespread 
approval for the treatment of myelodysplastic 
syndrome, a non-aggressive cancer that pro- 
gresses to AML in a third of patients. 

But the benefit of these drugs is less clear in 
clinical trials for leukaemia. Unlike imatinib 
and other tyrosine kinase inhibitors, which 
target particular molecular markers, these 
epigenetic drugs may be less precise in their 
action, Armstrong 
says. The same prob- 
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Armstrong’s team is 
focusing instead on a different epigenetic tar- 
get: the DOTIL protein, which helps to regu- 
late chromatin structure and gene expression. 
DOTIL seems to be required for cells carrying 
a mutation in a gene called MLL (also known as 
KMT2A) to become leukaemic’. That defect is 
present in about 5-10% of AML and ALL cases. 

In September 2012, Armstrong and his 
colleagues, working with Epizyme, a biotech 
company based in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, launched a clinical trial of a drug that 
blocks DOTIL in people with leukaemia car- 
rying the mutant MLL gene. The drug, called 
EPZ-5676, “falls into the imatinib type of 
approach’, Armstrong says, in that it targets a 
specific genetic abnormality. 

As efforts to develop these sorts of small- 
molecule drugs have continued, a powerful 
immunological approach, in the works for 
three decades, seems to be making impressive 
strides. Called chimaeric antigen receptor 
(CAR) therapy, the two-step approach involves 
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Mechanism of action 

Tyrosine kinase (BCR-ABL) inhibitor 
Tyrosine kinase (BCR-ABL, SRC) inhibitor 
Tyrosine kinase (multiple) inhibitor 
Tyrosine kinase (FLT3) inhibitor 

DOT1L inhibitor/epigenetics 

Protein translation inhibitor 

DNA intercalator/topoisomerase II inhibitor 


Anti-CD19 chimaeric antigen receptor/ 
immunotherapy 


Anti-CD33, armed with radioactive isotope 
actinium-225 


Anti-CD20 monoclonal antibody 


extracting T cells — immune cells that recog- 
nize pathogens and tumour tissue — from a 
person with leukaemia. The T cells are then 
armed with a receptor that allows them to kill 
the leukaemia and reintroduced. 

This CAR therapy has brought about a com- 
plete or partial remission in 10 of 16 adults, and 
6 of 8 children, who have received the treat- 
ment so far, says Carl June, an immunologist 
at the Perelman School of Medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia 
who led the team that developed the therapy’*. 
In August 2012, Novartis announced that it 
would license June’s approach and fund his 
work to the tune of US$20 million. 

In March 2013, researchers led by Renier 
Brentjens and Michel Sadelain at the Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center reported 
remission in five people who received a simi- 
lar treatment®. June and Brentjens have now 
launched a trial to compare the two tech- 
niques and determine which elements of each 
work best. Researchers at the MD Anderson 
Cancer Center and at the Baylor College of 
Medicine in Houston, Texas, are also develop- 
ing CAR therapies. 

“The principle that these drugs can work has 
been established,’ says June. “Now it’s a ques- 
tion of optimizing and also of cell manufac- 
turing” (see ‘Assembly line immunotherapy; 
page S17). 

Others are more circumspect. “At the risk of 
seeming too cynical, I have heard about many 
things that, like CAR, seemed very promising 
but did not pan out,’ says Estey. “History would 
suggest that it alone will not be as successful 
as purported” = 


Alla Katsnelson is a freelance science writer 
based in Astoria, New York. 
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Timothy Ley has found that ‘epigenetic’ changes that alter DNA expression offer a possible approach to tackling leukaemia. 


EPIGENETICS 


Reversible tags 


Enzymes that modify gene expression without changing the DNA sequence are now 
viewed as central to the development of leukaemia — and may lead to new drugs. 


BY JESSICA WRIGHT 


onversations about cancer often focus 
( on genetics, with the blame placed on 

gene mutations that lead to rampant 
cell growth or stop tumour cells from dying. 

But recent discoveries in leukaemia have 
shifted the focus away from genetics to epi- 
genetics — small chemical changes to DNA 
or its associated proteins that alter the level of 
gene expression. Researchers have found that 
the sources of many leukaemias can be traced 
back to mutations in the enzymes that add or 
remove these chemical tags. 

“A couple of years ago, if I had said that to 
somebody they would have laughed me out 
of the room,’ says Timothy Ley, a geneticist at 
Washington University in St Louis, Missouri. 
“There just was no clear notion that epigenetic 
modification would be so critically important 
for the pathogenesis of the disease.” 

Epigenetic tags regulate gene expression by 
acting as gatekeepers, blocking or allowing 
access to a gene’s ‘on’ switch. These chemi- 
cal tags (such as methyl or acetyl groups) are 
added directly to DNA or onto histones, the 
large spool-like proteins around which DNA 
is tightly wound. DNA methylation masks cer- 
tain regions on the genome, whereas modifi- 
cations to histones can loosen or tighten the 
DNA reel, altering which genes are exposed. 
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Epigenetic changes can either be inher- 
ited or accumulated throughout a lifetime. 
But importantly for cancer research, they are 
reversible. Researchers can tinker with the 
enzymes that add or remove the chemical tags, 
restoring the gene’s normal role — an ability 
that makes these enzymes attractive targets 
for leukaemia drugs (see “Target practice} 
page S8). 

“It's easy to make inhibitors of enzymes,” 
says Scott Armstrong, a paediatric oncolo- 
gist at the Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center in New York. “Everyone sees this as a 
potential opportunity.” 

Among the more promising candidates are 
inhibitors of DOT1L, an enzyme that adds 
methyl groups to histones, and molecules that 
may block mutant forms of IDH1 and IDH2. 
These mutations lead to increased methylation 
of DNA. About ten drugs targeting epigenetic 
mechanisms are currently in development, but 
Armstrong predicts that the number may soon 
rival that of tyrosine kinase inhibitors, by far 
the most successful class of leukaemia drugs. 

Epigenetics is likely to have a role in cancers 
beyond leukaemia too. “We're finding out that 
every other cancer’s just like it, but I would 
argue that leukaemia has been one of the prov- 
ing grounds,’ says Ross Levine, an oncologist at 
the Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center. 

This is in part because it is easier to take a 


specimen to study leukaemias — by taking 
blood or sampling bone marrow — than it is 
for solid tumours. 

Leukaemia researchers have seen hints of 
the role of epigenetics in the disease for dec- 
ades, with odd patterns of methylation being 
observed in people with leukaemia since the 
1960s. Less clear were the specifics: which epi- 
genetic pathways were disrupted, and through 
which enzymes? “This was the $64,000 ques- 
tion,’ says Ley. 


MANY MUTATIONS 

As the cost of sequencing has fallen precipi- 
tously in the past five years, pieces of the puz- 
zle have started to fall into place. Sequencing 
technology enables researchers to scan exomes 
— the protein-coding portions of genomes — 
or even entire genomes and reveal “the com- 
plete panoply of mutations present in these 
patients’, Ley says. The data are making it clear 
that enzymes involved in epigenetics are prime 
players in leukaemia. 

For example, in a study published in May 
2013, Ley and his colleagues sequenced the 
whole genomes of 50 adults with acute myeloid 
leukaemia (AML) and the exomes of another 
150. More than three-quarters of these indi- 
viduals turned out to have a harmful mutation 
in an epigenetic enzyme’. That is a signifi- 
cant correlation, even without knowing how 
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common the mutations are in people without 
AML, Ley says. 

One of these enzymes, DNMT3A, adds 
methyl groups to DNA and was found to be 
mutated in 51 of the 200 patients. It had already 
caught Ley’s attention. In a 2010 study, his team 
sequenced it in 281 individuals with AML and 
found that 62 of them — 22% — carried harm- 
ful mutations in it’. These individuals were 
found to have a much shorter survival than 
AML patients without a DNMT3A mutation. 

It is still unclear how these DNMT3A muta- 
tions contribute to leukaemia. On their own, 
they do not seem to change patterns of methyl- 
ation or gene expression. However, they tend 
to co-occur with mutations in two other genes, 
NPM1 and FLT3, and cells with mutations in all 
three genes have less methylation than controls 
do. This combination effect “is an important 
clue that we need to study in detail”, says Ley. 

Ley’s new study also found a strong link with 
leukaemia and two enzymes, IDH1 and IDH2, 
which are essential to the Krebs cycle through 
which cells produce the energy they need to 
survive. Mutations in these enzymes ramp up 
DNA methylation, triggering gene expression 
changes that ultimately lead to cancer. Indeed, 
Ley and his team found mutations in IDH1/2 
in 39 of the 200 AML genomes they studied. 

An IDH1 cancer connection first surfaced 
back in 2008, when several research teams 
found mutations in IDH1, along with elevated 
methylation, in glioblastoma and astrocytoma 
brain tumours. The following year, Ley found 
an IDH1 mutation in the genome of an indi- 
vidual with AML’. 

The initial [DH1 discoveries “made no sense” 
because IDH1 was not known at the time to be 
involved in epigenetics, says Maria Figueroa, 
a pathologist at the University of Michigan in 
Ann Arbor, who helped reveal that role. “How 
would the Krebs cycle affect the epigenome?” 

The answer would emerge only after 
Figueroa joined forces with others in the field. 


LOOKING FOR PATTERNS 

Levine’s group at the Memorial Sloan- 
Kettering Cancer Center was studying TET2, 
a leukaemia-linked gene that removes methyl 
tags from DNA. He noticed that people with 
leukaemia never seemed to have mutations in 
IDH1 and TET2at the same time. The obvious 
explanation, he says, is that both mutations 
affect the same pathway, so a cell only ever 
needs one of them to become cancerous (see 
‘An on-off switch for genes’). 

Applying their skills in genetics, epigenetics 
and biochemistry, Levine's group and Figueroa 
worked together to show that mutant forms of 
the IDH1 and IDH2 enzymes stop TET2 from 
removing methyl groups from DNA*. The 
mutations in the IDH1 and IDH2 genes that 
code for the enzymes cause a change in their 
function, rather than simply stopping them 
from being expressed. This makes them good 
drug targets, Figueroa says. 


AN ON-OFF SWITCH FOR GENES 
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Mutations affecting enzymes that add or remove chemical tags to DNA or its associated proteins can 
change which genes are expressed, leading to leukaemia. 


Mutated MLL gene leads 
DOT1L to add a methyl 
group to a histone, 
activating silent genes 
and causing leukaemia. 


Wa 


Mutant IDH1 
and IDH2 stop 
TET2 removing 
methyl groups 
from DNA. 


Mutations in IDH1 and IDH2 also seem 


to be involved in epigenetic modifications to 
histones. Histone modifications are another 
rich source of drug targets for leukaemia. 
Epizyme, a pharmaceutical company based 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, has developed 
a small-molecule inhibitor of DOTIL, which 

adds methyl groups to histones. 
The DOT1L connection to leukaemia can be 
traced back to 2005, when researchers found 
that mutations in this 


“It’s easy to enzyme are associated 
make inhibitors with a fusion gene 
of enzymes. that is one of the old- 
Everyone est known risk factors 
sees this as for leukaemia’. The 
apotential fusion gene forms 


when chromosome 11 
swaps a large chunk of 
genetic material with any ofa number of other 
chromosomes, as a portion of the MLL gene, 
located on chromosome 11, is joined to one of 
more than 60 possible partner genes. 

Because this fusion is large enough to be 
visible under a microscope, researchers have 
been aware of its involvement in AML and 
acute lymphoblastic leukaemia since the 1990s. 
What was less clear, however, was how exactly 
it leads to the disorder. 

In 2011, Armstrong and his team showed 
that many MLL fusions activate genes via 
DOTILs histone-modifying activity®. Histones 
bind DNA throughout the genome, so tinker- 
ing with an enzyme that modifies them would 
be expected to have broad effects on gene 
expression. Surprisingly, however, removing 
the DOTIL gene from mice seems largely to 
affect those genes that the MLL fusion modi- 
fies, Armstrong found. And Epizyme’s DOT1L 
inhibitor kills only those cells that have the 
MLL fusion gene. This sort of specificity, says 
Armstrong, is “central to the idea that epige- 
netics is likely to be a therapy”. 


opportunity.” 


O Methyl group 


Silent gene 


Activated gene 


Mutant TET2 
cannot remove 
methyl groups 
from DNA. 


It may also make it possible to tailor epi- 
genetic treatments for individuals based on 
their specific set of mutations. To that end, 
researchers are trying to pin down mutations 
and methylation patterns that delineate people 
into disease subgroups. In 2010, for example, 
Figueroa and her colleagues looked at how 
methyl tags are scattered across the genomes 
of 344 people with leukaemia’. They identified 
16 distinct patterns of methylation and linked 
many of them to known leukaemia mutations. 
Individuals with MLL mutations, they found, 
have fewer methyl groups in a subset of genes 
than people in the other subgroups. People 
with [DH mutations, in contrast, have exces- 
sive methylation. 

The technique researchers use to identify 
methylation patterns — screening the whole 
genome on a diagnostic microarray — is likely 
to be too complicated for clinics. But Figueroa’s 
team is developing simpler methods to detect 
methylation status, which may help clinicians 
predict prognosis and decide on treatment 
options. “These are things we can do today, 
without waiting for novel therapies,’ she says. 

The ultimate goal is a designer drug for each 
subgroup of methylation patterns. In the mean- 
time, “there is still a tremendous amount of 
work to be done,” says Armstrong. “We are just 
starting to understand who the players are, what 
the players do, and how they work together.” m 


Jessica Wright is a science writer based in 
New York City. 
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Could mutations in haematopoietic stem cells, which give rise to blood cells, lead to leukaemia? 


Bad seeds 


Leukaemia treatments must eliminate the versatile cells 
that can bring the cancer back to life years later. 


BY CASSANDRA WILLYARD 


eep within the spongy marrow that fills 
D large bones lie cells that give rise to all 

the body’s blood cells. These primitive 
cells, called haematopoietic stem cells, have the 
unique ability to divide indefinitely, making 
them essentially immortal. 

Mounting evidence suggests that similarly 
immortal cells drive some types of leukaemia 
and other cancers. Just as haematopoietic stem 
cells can produce a vast array of blood cells, 
leukaemia stem cells generate the diversity of 
malignant cells seen in cancer. 

John Dick, a cancer researcher at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in Canada, first isolated leukae- 
mia stem cells in the 1990s. At the time, many 
cancer researchers believed that all cancer cells 
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are equally capable of seeding new cancers. 

In contrast, the cancer-stem-cell model 
proposes that only a rare subset of cells has 
the ability to give rise to a new tumour (see 
“Tumour hierarchy’). These cells can self-renew, 
are long-lived and can lie dormant for years. 

“Those three things are properties that we 
generally don’t target with our standard chemo- 
therapeutic agents,’ says Catriona Jamieson, 
director of stem-cell research at the Moores 
Cancer Center at the University of California, 
San Diego. Conventional therapies may kill 
most cancer cells and induce remission, Jamie- 
son says, but cancer stem cells persist, allow- 
ing the disease to come roaring back even in 
individuals who seem healthy. 

Over the past decade, this model has sparked 
heated controversy. Some types of cancer, such 


as acute myeloid leukaemia (AML), a disease 
that affects the cells that give rise to red blood 
cells, platelets and some immune cells, seem 
to follow the model. But in solid tumours and 
some other forms of leukaemia, the existence 
of cancer stem cells is uncertain. 

Even for diseases that conform to the cancer- 
stem-cell model, researchers disagree over the 
cells’ abundance, attributes and origin. One 
central question is whether cancer stem cells 
are normal stem cells that have turned malig- 
nant, or rather more mature cells that have 
regained some stem-cell-like properties. 

“There is endless debate and confusion and 
contentiousness about their characteristics,’ 
says Mel Greaves, a cancer researcher at the 
Institute for Cancer Research in London. “They 
are slippery and diverse,’ he says. “That's why 
it’s so tough to target them therapeutically” 


SLIPPERY CELLS 

Tough, perhaps, but not impossible. Research- 
ers are developing drugs that can rouse leu- 
kaemia stem cells out of dormancy, making 
them more vulnerable to therapy, and target 
the pathways they need, such as those that pro- 
mote self-renewal. 

To isolate cancer stem cells for analysis, 
researchers use mice with compromised 
immune systems that allow human cancer cells 
to grow. They first sort cancer cells based on 
their surface markers — proteins found on the 
cell membrane that can be tagged with fluo- 
rescent molecules. For example, haematopoi- 
etic stem cells share an immune marker called 
CD34 and lack a marker called CD38. 

The researchers then inject each group of 
cells into mice to see which ones cause disease. 
By taking the cancer cells from one mouse and 
transplanting them into another, they also 
examine the cells’ ability to self-renew. 

Dick, who developed the assay, first showed 
that it could be used to identify leukaemia stem 
cells in his landmark 1994 Nature paper’. His 
team reported that a subset of leukaemia cells 
that both carry CD34 and lack CD38 — the 
same markers that characterize haematopoi- 
etic stem cells — can seed leukaemia in mice. 
Moreover, cells with the opposite character- 
istics — those that lack CD34 or have CD38 
— do not trigger new cancers. The research- 
ers interpreted these results as confirmation 
that those with CD34 and without CD38 are 
leukaemia stem cells. 

Leukaemia researchers largely accepted 
Dick's findings. “It proved what had been pre- 
dicted since the 1960s and’70s,” Dick says. 

But the cancer-stem-cell connection to leu- 
kaemia turns out to be more complicated than 
that. Over the past 15 years, researchers have 
tried to identify and characterize leukaemia 
stem cells. They have found that the cells are 
vastly more diverse than previously thought 
and, asa result, are more difficult to eradicate. 
“Our original thoughts about cancer stem cells 
were a gross oversimplification,” says Brian 
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Huntly, a leukaemia researcher at the Cam- 
bridge Institute for Medical Research, UK, who 
was not involved in Dick’s work. 

In 2011, Dick and his colleagues took leu- 
kaemia cells from 16 people with AML, once 
again sorted those cells based on their surface 
markers, and injected them into mice with 
even more defective immune systems than 
those in the original study. This time, however, 
the researchers found that the leukaemia stem 
cells were not confined to a particular subset’. 
In particular, the presence or absence of CD34 
and CD38 did not dictate whether the cells 
could seed new tumours. 

Another group, led by researchers from the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
used a different mouse model but got similar 
results. The Pennsylvania team was likewise 
unable to isolate leukaemia stem cells using 
CD34 and CD38. What's more, they tried two 
other markers, CD45RA and lineage, which 
also showed no correlation to leukaemia cells. 

Such results leave leukaemia researchers in 
a frustrating position. “Is there any marker or 
will there ever be a marker that is inextricably 
linked to the property of self-renewal?” asks 
Scott Armstrong, an oncologist at the Memo- 
rial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New 
York. “Td say we don't have such a marker” 

Even so, scrutiny of leukaemia stem cells 
could lead to a better way to predict the course 
of the disease. In his 2011 study, Dick com- 
pared gene expression in leukaemia stem cells 
with other leukaemia cells. He identified 42 
genes that were highly expressed only in the 
leukaemia stem cells. “Lo and behold, says 
Dick. “We came up with a signature.” And this 
signature correlates with prognosis. 

The researchers then divided 160 individu- 
als with AML into two groups, based on their 
expression levels of the 42 genes. Those with 
high expression fared the worst: at any given 
time point, they were nearly two-and-a-half 
times more likely to die than members of the 
low-expression group. 

Dick and his team now have data from 100 
individuals that tie the signature even more 
closely to prognosis. “It tells us that not only 
are leukaemia stem cells real, but they must 
also be relevant,” he says. 

The fact that stem cells are difficult to pin 
down is not surprising. “Leukaemia is an evo- 
lutionary process,’ Greaves says. The disease 
originates with a single cell, but its descend- 
ants may acquire new mutations, making 
them genetically distinct. Asa result, a drug 
that targets just one of these mutations may not 
eliminate all of the cancer cells, leaving some 
behind that can regenerate the tumour. 


THINK LOCAL 

One characteristic common to all leukaemia 
stem cells is that they require the particu- 
lar microenvironment of the bone marrow, 
known as the stroma. Leukaemia cells grown 
in a flask divide rapidly. As a result, they are 


TUMOUR HIERARCHY 


In the stochastic model, all tumour cells have 
an equal ability to seed new tumours. In the 
cancer-stem-cell model, only a few ‘stem cells’ 
can self-renew and seed new tumours. 


Stochastic model 


Can seed new tumour 


Cancer stem cell model 


Cancer 
stem Tt OP 


Can seed new tumour No new tumour 


“exquisitely sensitive” to chemotherapy, which 
targets rapidly dividing cells, says oncolo- 
gist John DiPersio at Washington University 
School of Medicine in St Louis, Missouri. But 
the stroma bathes the cells in growth factors 
and chemical signals that keep them in a dor- 
mant phase resistant to chemotherapy. 

Part of what keeps these cells entrenched in 
the bone marrow is a chemical signal sent by 
the stroma called stromal cell-derived factor 
(SDF-1). This signal binds to a protein called 
CXCR4 on the stem cells’ surfaces. “It tells the 
stem cells to stay put,’ says Washington Uni- 
versity haematologist Daniel Link. 

DiPersio and his colleagues speculated that 
if they could interrupt this signal, they might 
be able to make the cells more sensitive to 
chemotherapy. They tested the idea in 52 peo- 
ple with AML who were set to begin chemo- 
therapy. Before starting treatment, each patient 
was administered a small-molecule drug called 
plerixafor, which the researchers believed 
would block the CXCR4 receptor’. 

The results were encouraging. “Remission 
rates were close to 50%, which is about twice 
as high as historic controls for patients with 
relapsed AML,” DiPersio says. 

The group has launched a second study, this 
time combining plerixafor with granulocyte- 
colony stimulating factor (G-CSF), a growth 
hormone that dampens SDF-1 expression. 
They hope that the drugs — one affecting 
the signalling molecule, the other the recep- 
tor — will act synergistically and lead to an 
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even higher rate of remission. In a separate 
pilot study, Link is testing whether G-CSF can 
increase the effectiveness of chemotherapy in 
individuals with relapsed acute lymphoblas- 
tic leukaemia, a type of the disease in which 
immature white blood cells take over the bone 
marrow and spill out into the bloodstream. 

Other researchers are looking for proteins 
present in leukaemia stem cells but not in nor- 
mal haematopoietic stem cells. In 2010, a team 
of researchers from the RIKEN Center for Inte- 
grative Medical Sciences in Japan identified 
haematopoietic cell kinase (HCK), an enzyme 
involved in cell signalling, in dormant leukae- 
mia stem cells taken from the bone marrow of 
people with AML. 

In April 2013, the RIKEN researchers took 
the next step towards a therapy by identifying 
a compound that inhibits HCKs and seems to 
eliminate leukaemia stem cells. In mice, this 
compound abolished nearly all AML cells from 
blood and from the mice’s bone marrow and 
spleen after three weeks of treatment”. 

“The efficacy data in this paper are impres- 
sive, but it is way too early to get too excited,’ 
says Ravindra Majeti, a haematologist at Stan- 
ford University in Palo Alto, California. Majeti’s 
research suggests that researchers may need to 
target not only leukaemia stem cells, but also 
seemingly normal haematopoietic stem cells. 

Last year, Majeti and his team examined 
haematopoietic stem cells and leukaemia cells 
from six people with AML. In five of these indi- 
viduals, haematopoietic stem cells in the bone 
marrow contained some of the same mutations 
present in the cancer cells’. They hypothesize 
that these cells could be precursors to fully 
fledged leukaemia. That’s important, Majeti 
says, because it suggests that even ifa drug 
eradicates the leukaemia, it may not provide a 
cure. “The preleukaemic stem cells could give 
rise to a related but distinct relapse through 
the acquisition of new mutations,’ Majeti says. 

Researchers are also developing medications 
that target the key property of all stem cells 
— self-renewal. One signalling pathway that 
seems to play an important role in self-renewal 
hinges on two proteins: Wnt and beta-catenin. 
In April 2012, Armstrong reported that a small 
molecule that inhibits beta-catenin, given 
in combination with the targeted therapy 
imatinib (Gleevec, marketed in some countries 
as Glivec), eliminates leukaemia stem cells ina 
mouse model of chronic myeloid leukaemia. 

Even cancers that do not seem to strictly 
adhere to the cancer-stem-cell model harbour 
cells that can self-renew. “They're bad actors,” 
says Dick. “What we need is to begin to figure 
out what their Achilles heel is” = 


Cassandra Willyard is a science writer based 
in Brooklyn, New York. 
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The identical twin on the right was given various treatments as a child for acute lymphoblastic leukaemia. 


DRUG SAFETY 


Double jeopardy 


Leukaemia in children is highly curable, but many survivors 
suffer severe, even life-threatening, long-term effects. 
Scientists are seeking ways to deliver a safer cure. 


BY MARY CARMICHAEL 


ne of Jolene Hanson’ earliest memo- 
() i is of eating birthday cake in a 

wheelchair at the University of Min- 
nesota Medical Center in Fairview. It was 
13 March 1976, her fourth birthday, and just 
16 days after she was diagnosed with acute 
lymphoblastic leukaemia (ALL). In those days, 
ALL killed around two-thirds of the children 
it struck. 

Hanson remembers little about her treat- 
ment except that her mother crushed one of 
her drugs and put it in her ice-cream. But her 
medical records show she was taking metho- 
trexate, vincristine, doxorubicin, asparaginase, 
prednisone, cyclophosphamide and cytara- 
bine, and had 12 rounds of radiation to her 
developing brain. 
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This intense therapy cured her. But it came 
with a curse: its long-term side effects have 
dogged her for 37 years. She is just 4 feet 8 
inches tall — the radiation left her with growth 
hormone deficiency — and permanently bald. 
Her medical diary runs to nine pages of tra- 
vails: 15 October 1987, “Dr Ingvaldstat drained 
an ovarian cyst on my right side that was the 
size of an orange”; 20 July 1999, “I had a basal 
cell carcinoma spot removed from the poste- 
rior 3rd—4th lumbar vertebrae region’; and 
August 2004, “A few months of infertility drugs 
and seeing high risk doctors led to the conclu- 
sion of not being able to get pregnant.” 

She tries to stay upbeat despite all her medi- 
cal problems. “Sometimes I just have to laugh 
about it,” she says. “What else can I do?” 

That question — what else can I do? — is 
also a pressing one for doctors seeking to treat 


leukaemia without leaving behind sequelae that 
echo for decades, such as heart damage, cogni- 
tive deficits, secondary cancers and stroke. 


LONG-TERM DAMAGE 

These days, many cases of leukaemia are cur- 
able: more than 85% of children with ALL, the 
most common childhood leukaemia, survive. 
But more than a quarter of childhood cancer 
survivors report at least one severe, life- 
threatening or disabling health condition in 
the first 25 years after treatment. 

The challenge for researchers is to find ways 
to lower the risk of these late effects without 
lowering the effectiveness of therapy. To mini- 
mize the risk, they introduce drugs that pro- 
tect patients from some of the damage, replace 
harmful treatments, and seek biomarkers that 
indicate which patients are most vulnerable. 

“There used to be this philosophy of Just be 
thankful you're alive and accept whatever prob- 
lems come with treatment’ says K. Scott Baker, 
a paediatric oncologist at the Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Research Center in Seattle, Washington. 
“But that mindset has changed” 

The doctors who treated paediatric leukae- 
mia with radiation to the brain in the 1970s and 
80s were less concerned with secondary effects 
than they were with the prospect of relapse. Most 
chemotherapy drugs leave the brain vulnerable 
to invading leukaemia cells because the drugs 
generally do not cross the blood-brain barrier. 

“They werent really thinking about what was 
going to happen to their patients in 20 or 30 
years because they didn't know if they could 
cure anyone,” says Lisa Diller, a paediatric 
oncologist who leads a survivors’ programme 
at the Dana-Farber Cancer Institute in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Only when children began to 
survive in significant numbers did the risks of 
radiation to the developing brain become clear 
(see ‘Late effects’): it caused brain tumours, 
growth hormone deficiency, hypothyroidism 
and problems with learning and memory. 


REDUCING THE RISK 
Today, many hospitals use radiation for children 
only where there is a high risk of relapse in the 
brain — ifleukaemic cells have already taken 
hold there, for example, or if the disease is an 
unusually aggressive form that affects T cells. 

They also administer less radiation these days 
— rarely more than 1,200 centigrays, half the 
cumulative dose Hanson received. Most children 
receive no radiation at all: doctors prefer to pro- 
tect their young patients’ brains from leukaemic 
invasion by injecting drugs such as methotrex- 
ate and cytarabine into their spinal fluid. 

But these drugs can have long-term cognitive 
deficits and have other late effects of their own. 

Methotrexate, for exam- 
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epidemiologist and cancer researcher at St Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, that it may some day be viewed in the 
same way we now regard brain radiation — asa 
treatment with so many long-term side effects 
that it should be avoided whenever possible. 

Another class of drugs, anthracyclines, 
which includes the widely used doxorubicin, is 
linked to a different, life-threatening late effect: 
heart damage. Doctors have known for decades 
that doxorubicin and a similar drug, dauno- 
rubicin, can leave the left ventricular wall thin 
and weak, leading to congestive heart failure 
in some patients. 

Doctors can avoid some of these late effects 
simply by lowering the dose. High doses of doxo- 
rubicin, for instance, cause congestive heart fail- 
ure in 30% of adults, but halving the dose can 
dramatically shrink that percentage. Children 
are not so fortunate, however, as even low doses 
raise the risk of heart problems. And lowering 
the dose may reduce the effectiveness. 

“If you take away some treatment to avoid 
toxicity, youre running the risk of taking away 
some efficacy,’ says Stephen Sallan, a paediat- 
ric oncologist at Dana-Farber. A better strategy 
may be to add a drug that can protect healthy 
cells against the damage caused by doxorubicin. 
But that is a tricky business, as research over 
the past three years makes clear. 

No one really knows why doxorubicin is 
harmful to heart muscle. One possibility stems 
from the fact that the drug inhibits topoisomer- 
ase II, an enzyme that helps to relax DNA coils. 
Mice lacking this enzyme in their heart cells 
don't have cardiac injuries after doxorubicin 
treatment’. But many researchers, including 
Sallan, say that doxorubicin’s toxicity may result 
from the free radicals it generates — in which 
case giving patients antioxidants could help. 

One class of drugs with antioxidant proper- 
ties — angiotensin-converting enzyme (ACE) 
inhibitors — has yielded tantalizing results 
in rats, including the discovery that two ACE 
inhibitors could “almost totally prevent” several 
types of cardiac damage’. There have also been 
some promising results in adult patients, but 
the drugs seem to be less effective in children. 
Sallan and his colleagues found that children 
who took ACE inhibitors after anthracycline 
therapy saw an initial strengthening of their 
left ventricular walls, but the effect did not last. 

Sallan prefers to use a different cardioprotec- 
tive drug, dexrazoxane, a free-radical scavenger 
used in women being treated for breast cancer. 
The drug seems to help, but the use of dexra- 
zoxane is controversial. The European Medi- 
cines Agency barred doctors from prescribing 
it to children in 2011 after clinical trials showed 
that some children subsequently developed 
acute myeloid leukaemia and disorders that 
affect bone-marrow stem cells. 

Sallan dismisses the agency’s decision as 
“nuts” — and points out that those children 
were also receiving another drug linked to the 
same complications. But the US Food and Drug 


LATE EFFECTS 


Treatments for leukaemia can lead to long-term 
side effects in various parts of the body. 
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Administration took the European decision 
seriously enough to advise doctors of it, add- 
ing that dexrazoxane is not approved for use 
in children. 

Another strategy for limiting the harm done 
by doxorubicin is to give it only to patients with 
the right genetics to handle it safely. For chil- 
dren with a particular genetic variant of CBR3, 
a gene that regulates doxorubicin metabolism, 
the cure may be worse than the disease. For 
these children, “there seems to be no safe dose” 
of doxorubicin, researchers say” A 


syndrome 


LATER IN LIFE 

Patients who dodge the late effects of radiation 
and chemotherapy are not necessarily out of 
danger. They may still face other risks if their 
treatment includes bone-marrow transplan- 
tation. “There is a whole set of issues that are 
unique, and some of them are quite long-term,” 
says David Avigan, a haematologist and oncol- 
ogist at Beth Israel Deaconess Medical Center 
in Boston, Massachusetts. 

As with all transplants, bone-marrow trans- 
plants carry a risk that immune cells in the 
donor tissue will recognize the recipient as ‘for- 
eign’ and attack the body. This can have serious 
consequences, including long-term damage to 
the liver, lungs, skin and gastrointestinal tract. 
A more surprising late effect in leukaemia sur- 
vivors who have had bone-marrow transplants 
is the replacement of lean muscle mass with fat. 
This process is a natural part of ageing, but after 
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a bone-marrow transplant, it seems to be accel- 
erated, says Baker. His team has shown that those 
who have bone-marrow transplants also develop 
insulin resistance, which is linked to diabetes, 
cardiovascular disease, and other problems that 
fall under the broad category known as ‘meta- 
bolic syndrome’ — a condition for which ALL 
survivors are already at increased risk. 

Given how widespread late effects are, the 
problem has received surprisingly little study, 
especially in survivors of leukaemias other 
than paediatric ALL. The Childhood Cancer 
Survivors Study, led by Robison, tracked more 
than 20,000 children and has provided a wealth 
of data on them. But such studies require a 
huge investment of time and money, and the 
first long-term study* of survivors of paediat- 
ric acute myeloid leukaemia was not published 
until 2008. 

There are also few data on late effects in leu- 
kaemia survivors diagnosed as adults. “The 
paediatricians have been way ahead of us,” says 
Ann Partridge, a medical oncologist at Dana- 
Farber who studies adult survivorship. “It’s 
clear we need to do better for our adult survi- 
vors, now that we have adult survivors.” 

Those patients historically exposed to the 
harshest treatment — Jolene Hanson's genera- 
tion — are nowaged 40 or 50 and may develop 
a wave of late effects that mimic premature age- 
ing. Diller has warned’, for example, that loss of 
bone density in paediatric ALL survivors may 
lead to increased risk of fractures in middle age. 

Robert Hayashi, a paediatric haematologist 
and oncologist at St Louis Children’s Hospital 
in Missouri, is concerned that intense steroid 
chemotherapy (such as the prednisone Hanson 
received) can put children at risk of premature 
arthritis. And Robison has discovered a group of 
survivors in their 30s and 40s who have surpris- 
ingly high blood pressure in the lungs for their 
age, resulting in breathing difficulties. 

Sallan says that some children whose hearts 
are damaged by anthracyclines may avoid con- 
gestive heart failure for their first few decades, 
only to suffer it in later life. “There are late 
effects,’ he says, “and there are very late effects.” 

In Hanson’s case, there certainly are. A few 
years ago, she says, she had a spell of good 
health, but in late 2012 she developed a brain 
tumour behind her right eye that required 
surgery. She might have preferred radiation to 
destroy the tumour — but radiation may have 
caused the tumour in the first place, and she 
has had too much already. Hanson says she’s 
prepared for yet another round of late effects. 
“But I’m really hoping my body will leave me 
alone for a while” m 


Mary Carmichael is a science writer based in 
Malden, Massachusetts. 
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Life blood 


Stem cells from the umbilical cord are among the latest 
weapons in the fight against leukaemia. 


BY MELINDA WENNER MOYER 


able? Circumcise or not? Expectant par- 

ents face many choices, and now there is 
another: whether and how to bank the blood 
from their baby’s umbilical cord. 

Cord blood, taken from the placenta and 
umbilical cord immediately after birth, is rich 
with stem cells that can be used to replace or 
replenish abnormal cells. In a child with leu- 
kaemia, these transplanted cells could replace 
the diseased blood-forming stem cells killed 
by radiation or chemotherapy. 

Parents who choose to bank their child’s cord 
blood have two options: private banks, which 
cost upwards of US$3,600 for 20 years of stor- 
age’, or free public banks that make it available 
to anyone who is a suitable match. 

According to Bone Marrow Donors World- 
wide in the Netherlands, more than 570,000 
cord blood units are kept in public banks, and 
a 2008 survey found that 780,000 units are 
stored in 134 private banks”. More than 25,000 
cord-blood transplants have been performed 
globally to date. 

In the past five years, the scientific consensus 
has favoured the public banking option, par- 
ticularly for leukaemia, because people with 
the disease usually benefit more from others’ 
stem cells than from their own. 

“A child who develops leukaemia has evi- 
dence that his or her own immune system has 
already failed to prevent the leukaemia,” says 
Hildy Dillon, senior vice-president of patient 
services at the Leukaemia & Lymphoma Soci- 
ety, anon-profit research and advocacy organi- 
zation based in White Plains, New York. In fact, 
she says, stem cells from donors sometimes 
attack the cancer cells in what is known as a 
helpful ‘graft-versus-leukaemia effect. 


B reast or bottle? Cloth nappy or dispos- 


UNRELATED BENEFITS 

People with leukaemia benefit most from bone- 
marrow transplants, ideally from immune- 
matched relatives. But two-thirds of those who 
need transplants can’t find a match, and the 
search for unrelated matched donors can take 
months, particularly for people of some ethnic 
backgrounds’. 

Cord blood from unrelated donors can be 
an effective alternative. From 2003 to 2008, 
people with acute myeloid leukaemia who 
received cord-blood transplants from an unre- 
lated donor had a 39% chance of surviving 
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three years later, compared with 45% after an 
unrelated bone-marrow transplant and 43% 
after an unrelated peripheral-blood transplant, 
according to the US Department of Health and 
Human Services. 

One big advantage of cord blood is that 
it does not need to be perfectly matched by 
immune subtype to prevent graft-versus-host 
disease’, a condition in which the transplanted 
cells attack the recipient’s tissues. This is because 
cord stem cells are immature and are enriched 
with regulatory T cells, a kind of immune cell 
that suppresses immune responses, says Eliane 


Should parents bank their baby’s cord blood? 


Gluckman, a haematologist at the Hépital St 
Louis in Paris, France, who in 1988 performed 
the first successful cord-blood transplant for a 
rare genetic disease*. And because cord stem 
cells are less likely than other stem cells to have 
been exposed to pathogens, they are less likely 
to transmit infectious diseases. 

The main drawback of cord blood cells is that 
they take longer to engraft than do stem cells 
from more mature sources. This delay leaves 
recipients vulnerable to infection. 

To limit the window of vulnerability, Marcel 
van den Brink, an oncologist at the Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center in New York, 
and his colleagues are testing a form of inter- 
leukin-7, a growth fac- 
tor secreted by cells in 
the bone marrow that 
speeds up T-cell recov- 
ery and engraftment”. 
And ProHema, a cell 
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therapy developed by California-based Fate 
Therapeutics, helps stem cells home to the bone 
marrow faster, shortening engraftment time. 

But even if engraftment can be accelerated, 
cord-blood transplants will still face serious 
limitations. Doctors can extract only a limited 
number of cells from one umbilical cord — 
typically less than half the 20 million cells per 
kilogram of the recipient’s body weight usually 
recommended for adult transplants. 

“Cord blood works well, but the problem is 
the amount per sample that can be collected,” 
says Mahendra Rao, director of the NIH Center 
for Regenerative Medicine in Bethesda, Mary- 
land. “If we could expand it, pool it or in some 
other way augment the supply without losing 
its efficacy or introducing additional problems, 
there would be a sea change” in the prevalence 
of this approach, he says. 


DOUBLING UP 

To address this problem, researchers at the 
University of Minnesota began combining 
cord blood from two unrelated donors. Ana- 
lysing 536 stem-cell transplants for leukaemia 
conducted between 2001 and 2008, they found 
that the 128 people with leukaemia who had 
received double cord-blood transplants were 
less likely to relapse or develop graft-versus- 
host disease than those who had received 
bone-marrow transplants. But the cord-blood 
recipients were also 2—3 times more likely to 
die from infection and haemorrhage. Combine 
these effects, and double cord-blood transplant 
recipients had a five-year cancer-free survival 
rate of 51%, similar to those who received bone- 
marrow or peripheral-blood transplants from 
relatives or immune-matched non-relatives’. 

The researchers speculate that the unexpect- 
edly low relapse rate may be because having 
two donors increases the chances of a beneficial 
graft-versus-leukaemia effect, with one or both 
sources of cells eliciting the response’. 

Cord blood’s future as a viable treatment 
is likely to depend on more than scientific 
problem solving. The American Medical 
Association, the International Federation of 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, and the UK Royal 
College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists 
have all discouraged private cord-blood bank- 
ing except in the case of known medical need, 
noting that public banking is generally more 
useful. The question is whether these recom- 
mendations will reach expectant parents — 
and whether the parents will heed them. = 


Melinda Wenner Moyer is a science writer 
based in Cold Spring, New York. 
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part serpent, originated in ancient Lycia. Two millennia later 

and a few hundred kilometres to the south, scientists at the 
Weizmann Institute of Science in Rehovot, Israel, described a chima- 
eric receptor expressed in immune cells called T cells. This chimaera 
— part antibody and part T-cell receptor — can be designed to recog- 
nize and destroy any tumour. 

T cells with these chimaeric antigen receptors (CARs) can eradicate 
kilograms of leukaemia in a few weeks in people whose cancers didn’t 
succumb to the best available conventional therapies. But so far, this 
experimental therapy has been available only to small numbers of 
people in pilot trials at academic centres. 

The central question now is whether this technique be scaled up to 
treat thousands of patients. 

We think that by making use of equip- 
ment and facilities developed for blood 
banks and stem-cell laboratories, and by 
automating production, it will be possi- 
ble to make these T-cell therapies widely 
available to the many people who need it. 
Indeed, thanks to this innovation, leukae- 
mia treatment could be on the brink of 
an evolution similar to the one the auto- 
motive industry experienced in recent 
decades in its transition from manual 
assembly lines to robotic automation’. 

When the technique was first devised, 
it required manual selection of tumour- 
specific T cells before their numbers were 
increased in the lab by repeatedly stimu- 
lating them with specific tumour anti- 
gens. But this process requires expensive 
materials and takes weeks or months to generate billions of T cells. 

In 1996, we reported an advance in culture technology that can effi- 
ciently produce large populations of T cells, approximating the mass 
of T cells in the human immune system’. We attached two antibodies 
to cell-sized magnetic beads, and used these antibodies to deliver two 
signals needed for T-cell expansion. This process enabled us to gener- 
ate sufficient quantities of T cells within ten days. 

We and others have used this method to treat several hundred 
people enrolled in clinical trials for leukaemias and other cancers. In 
the past few years, this approach, combined with CARs, has produced 
remission in more than half the adults and children treated who have 
advanced acute and chronic lymphoid leukaemia”. 

Many scientists have raised legitimate concerns about the per- 
ceived complexity of this type of therapy and its broad applicability. 
Some have dismissed it as a fringe or boutique therapy that would be 

impossible to commercialize’. Also, regulations 
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Bruce L. Levine and Carl H. June explore how to make engineered 
immune cells that can eradicate cancer widely available. 


patients. Furthermore, the pharmaceutical industry’s own quality 
control systems are geared towards generating large batches of drugs 
of consistent quality. 

So, how can manufacturing be optimized, and how should consist- 
ency be judged when producing truly individualized medical thera- 
pies? The answer, we believe, lies in the creative use of existing facilities 
and a concerted effort to build the required infrastructure. 

As ahistorical example, organ transplants, and bone-marrow and 
stem-cell transplants, were seen as exotic a few decades ago. Today, 
these therapies are accessible to tens of thousands of people. Con- 
ventional drugs are scaled up to large batches, but these personalized 
therapies were ‘scaled out’ to multiple medical centres with technically 
advanced operating theatres, laboratories and medical staff. 

Equipment developed for blood banks 
and stem-cell laboratories is now rou- 
tinely used in advanced T-cell therapy 
laboratories. In the short term, T-cell 
therapies will be produced in specialized 
cell-therapy production facilities located 
throughout the world at academic medi- 
cal centres and biotechnology compa- 
nies. Still, the current cell culture process 
requires extensive manipulation by highly 
skilled scientists and technicians. How 
will T-cell therapies achieve the mass 
production needed to treat large numbers 
of patients? 

As CAR T-cell processing also becomes 
more automated, we will be able to effi- 
ciently produce individualized therapies 
for larger numbers of people. But tech- 
nology alone cannot solve this problem. 
Regulations and standards must evolve to reflect products that are 
personalized and sometimes administered in settings of urgent medi- 
cal need. 

Several pharmaceutical and biotechnology companies have entered 
this field in recent months with the aim of developing commercial- 
scale manufacturing of CAR T cells for worldwide application. We 
are optimistic that the resources and expertise of the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry will create the infrastructure needed for the widespread 
availability of this disruptive technology. Developing engineered T-cell 
therapies in large numbers will be challenging, but it is justified given 
their power to treat cancer. = 


Bruce L. Levine is an associate professor in cancer gene therapy and 
Carl H. June is a professor of immunotherapy at the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Perelman School of Medicine in Philadelphia. 
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